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TOP OF MOUNT HOLYOKE. 


THE VALLEY OF THE CONNECTICUT. 
BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 
HE New Englander “loves his native land 
because it is his own, and scorns to give 
aught other reason why,” says Halleck. Yet 
he has reasons, mighty and manifold, for a 
strength of local attachment so far beyond the 
general habit of his countrymen, as to have well 
earned the name of the Switzer of America. 
Of these whys and wherefores we are content 
at this moment to recall those only which are so 
eloquently written by all-bountiful Nature upon 
the charming physique of the whole length and 
breadth of his cherished home, and which all so 
clearly read in his proud, self-reliant, and un- 
tiring nature, and in the simple virtues and the 
healthful pleasures of his social life. 








His love, to be sure, is not of that passive 
kind in which the Southron is content to 
dream away his days in the perfume and shade 
of the self-same magnolia which was a world 
to his childhood’s eyes; but, far better proved, 
it withstands the estranging powers of strong 
ambitions, and prolonged excitements—a love 
unconquered by pride, the spirit of gain, or the 
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VIEW FROM MOUNT HOLYOKE. 


seductions of other climes ; for takes he ever so 
kindly to chibouk in Persia, to the gold-digger’s 
spade in California or Australia, shivers he 
among the icebergs of Polardom, sings he “do 
re mi” Mississippi-wards, or dispenses the A B C, 
nutmegs, or tin-ware, in latitude and longitude 
ad libitum, he is still Jonathan, gazing back with 
gentle memory, ever and anon, as he follows a 
trail or drives a trade, to “the smoke’s blue 
wreaths ascending with the breeze ;” and feeling 
always, down in that unsolidified stratum of his 
rugged heart, beneath the layers of gold and 
brass and tin, that “the first, best country ever 
is at home ;” and at last rejoicing, some day, 
like Macgregor, to find his foot again upon his 
native heath. 

In the small area of the Eastern States we 
find not only an epitome of the landscape beauty 
of our whole country, but the brightest examples 
of many of its highest characteristics; as in the 
vast primeval wildernesses, sustaining still the 
wild animal life of untold centuries back ; in 
the lofty hill-ranges, where the peaks of Mount 
Washington overlook all the land ; in the match- 
less lakes, where Winnepiseogee and Squam sleep 
unrivaled ; in the generous rivers and the teem- 
ing valleys, where the meadows and floods of 
the Housatonic and of the Connecticut drew the 
poet to sing, 

“No watery glades through richer valleys shine, 

Nor drinks the sea a lovelier wave than thine.” 

The summer tourist finds it as perplexing to 
choose between the many attractions which in- 
vite his love in the endless field of natural 
beauty which this wide Union presents, as did 





Portia’s suitors before the mysterious caskets, 
although, more happy than were they, he is sure 
to catch fair Nature’s portrait in each. 

Thus, one early summer day, a few years 
since, were we embarrassed, while cogitating the 
best investment of some months’ furlough from 
city toil. We had said a reluctant “ No,” suc- 
cessively to the persuasive pleadings of the 
dainty valleys and cascades of the Carolinas 
and Georgia; to the springs and hills and rivers 
and caves of Virginia and Kentucky; to the 
shores of the great inland seas, and to the lake- 
dotted wilds of the Adirondacks; and had lim- 
ited the election to New England alone: and 
so—shutting our eyes upon the dominions of 
the Camel’s Hump, and of the White Hills, and 
of old Graylock reigning down in verdant Berk- 
shire upon the venison and trout of the woods 
and waters of Maine, and upon the rocks and 
waves of her rugged coasts—-we looked determ- 
inedly toward the far-famed valleys of the Con- 
necticut alone. 

In our survey of this charming river we de- 
termined to deny ourselves the last seventy-six 
miles of its course, extending from its debouch- 
ure into Long Island Sound, through the pleas- 
ant though quiet breadth of its namesake State, 
to Springfield, in Massachusetts; and making 
at once for that central point of rendezvous, 
where New England railways most do congre- 
gate, journey thence to the sources of the river 
in the northern wilds of Vermont and New 
Hampshire. ‘This route we cordially commend 
to our be-packed and Connecticut-inclined 
readers. 
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They will reach Springfield readily by rail- 
way, via New York from the south, Albany from 
the north, and Boston from the east; and they 
can voyage thence through all the landscape- 
loveliness of our noble river with infinitely 
more ease and comfort than they can possibly 
deserve, be they never so virtuous, for their ex- 
perience will give them the united pleasures of 
picturesque travel and home luxuries. They 
will find here, as one of our own companions 
figuratively observed, the piquant strawberry of 
nature, retaining all its native flavor, though 
nicely smothered in the luscious cream of every 
social refinement and appliance. 

We set the reader down, therefore, at a most 
comfortable hotel (there are many such) in 
Springfield, and we can not conscientiously 
quarrel with him if he should tarry long, for he 
might pass his life in a less happy spot. Still, 
as it is but the threshold of yet fairer haunts, 
we shall expect him, as a good traveler, to move 
on, when he shall have noted the New England 
comfort and enterprise and thrift, of which the 
well-built, busy, and elegant streets and villa- 
homes will speak to him; and when he shall 
have glanced down upon the whole happy vil- 
lage, and far off upon the broad meadows which 
stretch away from the opposite shore of the 
winding river, as seen from the terrace on which 
stands the greatest of our national armories; 


sincere student, have duly surveyed the modus 
and the manufacture of said armory. 


The process of our own discharge of this duty 
led us into some agreeable moralizing upon the 
happy working of our political and social sys-| ways at one or the other extreme, intensely 





tems. Here, in this great and well-ordered 
establishment, stood no suspicious sentinel to 
forbid our approach, or to distrustingly dog our 
steps; but, on the contrary, we wandered at 
pleasure through the work-shops, saying “ By 
your leave” to no man; and finally, on applica- 
tion at the keeper’s office to see the stores of 
arms, the key of the great edifice was handed 
over to us, with privilege to explore and inspect 
at will and alone! The only trouble in the busi- 
ness was, that we were detained for a brief time 
while a courier went in quest of a prior visitor, 
who, after examining and locking up the house, 
had forgetfully carried the key away in his pock- 
et! Long may dear old Uncle Sam’s amiable 
shooting-irons (the hundred and fifty thousand 
bright muskets looked harmless enough in their 
glittering bouquets) need no more careful watch- 
ing! ; , 

Leaving Springfield, the next considerable 
post is Northampton, seventeen miles away by 
rail. We made the journey on foot, as indeed 
we did nearly the whole transit of the long river, 
sending our traps ahead from point to point, at 
which we held up to reflect and refit. On the 
way to Northampton we crossed the western 
flanks of sturdy Mount Tom, and soon after 
entered the quiet village of Easthampton. The 
street, and the houses, and the hotel, and hydro- 


| pathic establishment, were all quiet, the im- 
and when he shall, like a good patriot and a| 


maculately white church looked very quiet, and 
even the groups of boarding-school misses (what 
a country Down East is for piety and parsing) 
whom we met on the way, were marvelously 
quiet. New England villages are, though, al- 
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BOUND HILL, NORTHAMPTON. 


busy or strikingly still. The activity, however, 


is orderly, and the stillness is that of healthy re- 
pose, not of insensibility. 


It was a relief to us here to visit a large but- 
ton factory close at hand. We were absorbed 
for an hour in watching and admiring the in- 
genious process of the production of this useful 
little agent, leaving at last with a soul some- 
what less above buttons than usual. Being a 
little foot-sore with the rude trudge over old 
Tom, our pedestrian virtue succumbed to the 
temptation of vacant seats in a carriage return- 
ing over the intervening four miles to Northamp- 
ton. 

We must peep at Northampton with loving 
leisure. It is the frontispiece of the book of 
beauty which nature opens in the Valley of 
the Connecticut, and one of the most winsome 
pictures in the volume. Two hundred years 
ago the Indians thought they drove a good bar- 
gain with the whites in selling them the acres 
included in this township for a lot of wampum 
and a few miserable coats. However, they 
afterward exacted, as has ever been their way, 
no trifling boot in blood and treasure. Wam- 
pum and linen, buttons and baubles—ah, reader, 
our peaceful, rich, and happy homes of to-day 
cost our honored sires more than that, as the 
sorrowing history of many a murderous day, 
two centuries ago, and the commemorative tab- 
let here and there through those now populous 
valleys, sadly tell us. 

Northampton is one of the most popular sum- 
mer resorts in New England, a distinction to 
which its topographical and social attractions 


| well entitle it. Broad and fruitful meadows, 
rising here and there into wooded hills and 
hillocks, stretch away in every direction, and 
off yonder, a mile or more to the eastward, 
winds the quiet river between the opposing 
| cliffs of Holyoke and Mount Tom. Pleasant 
supplements to the days’ excursions may be 
found in the inviting walks and drives about 
the village. In our own perambulatfons we 
were for a while a little mystified, as the follow- 
ing of what, in the absence of all hindering gate 
or stile, seemed public promenades, often led us 
unintentionally to the piazzas of private villas, 
and into the domesticity of flower and straw- 
berry beds. We soon observed, greatly to our 
satisfaction, that so far from there being any 
offense to the general in the matter, this gener- 
ous and trusting bestowal of the Lares and 
Penates was a custom of the country. May 
the custom be perpetuated and the municipality 
praised, for of course there were no foraging 
pigs there. 

Included in the beguiling trespasses of which 
we have just spoken, was a stroll over the broad 
lawns and terraces of Round Hill, an extensive 
hydropathic residence on the western edge of 
the town, and overlooking it. A glimpse of 
this locality, seen from @ point up the river, will 
be found among the pictorial trophies of our 
visit, There are two other similar establish- 
ments, that of Dr. Denniston, at Springdale, 
and Dr. Munde’s, at Greenville, in the immedi- 
ate vicinage. They are not so picturesquely 
perched as is “Round Hill,” though they are, 
for aught we know, equally estimable in all 
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other respects. Round Hill was once a very 
favorite residence of Jenny Lind. It was, too, 
many years ago the seat of a famous education- 
al venture, under the auspices of the Historian 
Bancroft and of Mr. Cogswell, now presiding 
over the tomes of the Astor Library. It was 
during his residence here that Bancroft wrote 
the first volume of his History of the United 
States, published in 1834. 

Should the visitor to Northampton happen to 
arrive without a knowledge of its famous ladies’ 
school, he will infallibly be well posted therein, 
as he ought to be, before he departs. This es- 
tablishment has been in high repute for many 
years, and its graduates are scattered as teach- 
ers all over the land. This school budded and 
blossomed into fragrant beauty under the labor- 
ious yet loving culture of Miss Lyon, whose 
memory is justly green in the hearts of the 
villagers, and im those of the three thousand 
pupils who grew up under her admirable train- 
ing. The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, of the neighbor- 
ing college of Amherst, has published a memo- 
rial of this lady’s well-spent life. 

Linked to Northampton by a river bridge, is 
the little village of Hadley, where the visitor is 
intimately reminded of the tragic times of 
Cromwell, as he calls to memory the whilom 
residence here of Whalley and Goff, two of the 








stern judges of the ill-fated cavalier king. Me- 
morials of this great event are dispensed to 
curious travelers at the little box on the crown 
of Mount Holyoke. 

The past of Northampton gives us remem- 
brance of more grateful, if not more enduring 
names than those of the iron regicides. 

Beneath the verdant turf here, sleeps the de- 
voted missionary Brainerd, the faithful preach- 
ers Hooker, and Stoddard, and Williams, with 
many other worthies, honored in their day and 
held in reverent memory by their posterity. 
Here, too, the great and good President Ed- 
wards lived and labored. 

Our last pleasure at Northampton will be that 
which most visitors seize first—a tramp to the 
commanding crown of Mount Holyoke. This 
eminence and its burly brother Tom form the 
southern pickets of the New England hill-ranges, 
and worthily are they thus honored, coming, as 
they do most charmingly, intothe pictures of all 
around. The story and song of the land have 
paid them lavish tribute; yet not above meas- 
ure, for their greatest glory is not, as with many 
canonized shrines, only in the pilgrim’s love 
and fancy, keeping the word of promise to the 
ear and hope alone. 

It is not, however, for their own beauties, 
though these be such as 
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NORTH FROM GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


“Varying in the light 
Of living nature, can not be portrayed 
‘By words, nor by the pencil's silent skill,” 


that these hills are most famous. 


Their grand 


speciality is the extraordinary panorama over- 


looked from their lofty summits. The wide 
and varying landscape seen from the observa- 
tory which caps the heights of Holyoke, has 
stirred the fancy of innumerous pilgrims, none 
the less fervently, perhaps, from their having 
gained access to it by the fatigue-saving inven- 
tions of good mountain paths and easy car- 
riages. ‘“ Probably the richest scene in Amer- 
ica,” says a distinguished writer, “is that from 
Mount Holyoke.” The bald face of the mount- 
ain, which is turned toward Northampton, is 
about one thousand one hundred feet above the 
level of the water. The view immediately be- 
low presents a singular phase of the scenery of 
the river, which seems here to possess a soul for 
beauty, and loiters, enamored and unwilling to 
flow on, in the bosom of the meadow, which has 
no parallel in New England for loveliness and 
fertility. Four times the amorous stream turns 
to the west and thrice to the east, threading its 
silver tide through the tender verdure as capri- 
ciously as a vein in the neck of beauty, and 
cheating twelve miles of direct course into twen- 


ty-four of coil and current. The meadow is al- 
most entirely unfenced, and the river is fringed 
in all its windings with weeping elms, wild flow- 
ers, and shrubs, while up toward the town the 
fields rise in slightly swelling terraces, forming 
a foreground to one of the most sunny and cheer- 
ful villages in Massachusetts. The painter Cole 
has left us a bold chronicle of the wayward hu- 
mors of the waters here. A hint at their odd 
caprices will be found in our own budget of 
pencilings. 

The observatory sweeps the horizon far away 
at all points of the compass; now over interm- 
inable meadows, glittering with village spire and 
cottage roof, and again peeping down on the 
rank and file of marshaled hills. 

Ingeniously contrived dials, on each side of 
the observatory balustrade, easily supply the 
nomenclature of the surrounding landscape. 
Placing the eye at the union of the radiating 
lines on the dial-board toward the north, num- 
ber 2 or number 3 will be found to lead the 
sight to a far-off mountain crest, which, upon a 
reference to a printed list of localities corre- 
spondingly marked, will prove to be that of 
stern old Monadnoc. By the same facile means 
one will successively spy out the heights of Su- 
gar Loaf and droll Mount Toby (of which we 











shall take a nearer view anon), the more remote 
peaks of the Green Hills of Vermont, the ven- 
erable Graylock, and Mount Everett. You may 
see, too, if the valley vapors will let you, the 
distant spires of Hartford, and the rocky ridges 
which environ New Haven. 
“Tn depth, in height, in circuit, how serene 

The spectacle, how pure! of Nature's works 

In earth and air— 

A revelation infinite it seems.” 


After the appetizing fatigues of the Holyoke 
panorama, our traveler will be none too virtuous 
for cakes and ale. Northampton will serve him 
well in such necessity. The bill of fare is the 
most elegantly printed, and the napkins are the 
most irreproachably folded at the “ Mansion 
House,” high up in the village ; but at the older 
and more “ down-town” establishment, the “ Ho- 
tel Warner,” the carte is equally eloquent and 
veracious (not vo-racious), and the linen no less 
immaculate and serviceable. You may choose 
between the two, or reject both, and still fare 
comfortably. 

The next halt of the comfort-seeking tourist 
will be at Greenfield. It was thither that we 
sent our trunks, they needing good care (it will 
be remembered that we were at this time on 
foot), while we jogged leisurely along, peering 
into every nook of interest which the interven- 
ing miles secreted. In the shade of the grand 
old trees of Deerfield, hidden in its fertile glen 
a hundred feet below the general level of the 
river valley, we almost forgot that there were 
journeys yet before us. We had pleasant part- 
ing glimpses hereabouts of our late friends 
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Holyoke and Tom, and shook hands with the 
Deerfield Mountain, the Sugar Loaf, and Mount 
Toby; and climbing a thousand feet to their 
venerable shoulders, we looked abroad upon 
scenes of beauty and happiness to be held in 
continual and gentle remembrance. 

From the Sugar Loaf heights we mused over 
the fate of that youthful band of pioneers who 
rest together under the marble stone gleaming 
below in the sunshine. The monument tells us 
that there were nearly eighty of them, being the 
flower of the neighborhood, who fell together, 
one sorrowful night, under the murderous blows 
of the tomahawk. The hamlet which has grown 
up around their untimely grave, and the stream 
which wept red tears at their woes, are now 
called Bloody Brook. How changed the scene 
and circumstance, as we recal] the story nearly 
two centuries afterward. On these now peace- 
ful waters no longer 

“ With tawny limb, 
And belt, and beads in sunlight glistening, 
Does the savage urge his skiff, like wild bird on the wing 
. * . . . * . 
Look now abroad—another race has fill'd 
These populous borders—wide the wood recedes, 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are till'd ; 
The land is full of harvest and green meads; 
Streams numberiess that many a fountain feeds, 
Shine disembower'd, and give to sun and breeze 
Their virgin waters: the full region leads 
New colonies forth, that toward the western seas 
Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees.” 

Greenfield seemed to us to be one of the most 
wide-awake of the valley towns. Indeed, the 
business portion looked so busy as to have for- 
gotten the wonted decorum and propriety of the 
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latitude. This grateful characteristic, though, 


we were glad to find afterward as we strolled 


over other portions of the village. The hour 
of our first impressions, too, it should be men- 
tioned, was at high, hot noon, and dinner was 
not yet. 

Greenfield is much less regular and level in 
its topography than the towns which we have 
recently passed. It gives, indeed, strong symp- 
toms of the ups and downs upon which we are 
to toil in our onward explorations toward the 
mountain fastnesses. The township runs over 
a plain with a length and breadth respectively 
of twelve and five miles, rising eastwardly into 
the hill terraces thrown out from the Deerfield 
Mountain. From these heights, near the town, 
we picked two views, the one looking up the 
Connecticut, and the other down upon the 
Greenfield meadows, included in our present 
portfolio. Poet’s Seat is the lovers’ walk of the 
neighborhood. 

There occurred here, in the olden time, a 
famous Indian skirmish, known in history as the 
Fall Fight. Near by, the nervous Deerfield 
Brook comes to swell the current of the great 
river. It is here, too—favored spot— 

‘Where wanders the stream with waters of green, 

As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink 
Had given their stain to the waves they drink ; 


And they whose meadows it murmurs through, 
Have named the stream from its own fair hue.” 


Bryant’s Green River! Surely the pilgrimage 
is profitable when the oracle answers you in 
such sweet notes as those of the poet’s “ trance 
of song.” 





VERNON, VERMONT. 


Our next leap carries us beyond the domains 
of Massachusetts into the ruder lands of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. In the vicinage of 
Vernon we found the landscape growing more 
and more picturesque in form and variety. 
The memento which we have preserved of this 
neighborhood is seen from the railway at the 
Middle Vernon post-office. The distance here 
is filled with the noble form of Mount Chester- 
field, in New Hampshire. These heights shel- 
ter the good people of Brattleborough below 
from the perils of the poisonous east wind. 

Brattleborough comes into our Connecticut 
programme in capitals. It is a winsome village 
in all its details, no less than in its healthful and 
picturesque seat, terraced high above the river 
shores. If Vermont has still pleasanter towns, 
then Brattleborough may yield with the lofty hu- 
mility of Aristides the Just. Our first stroll after 
tea at the Revere House, was to the cemetery at 
the south end of the village ; our next, a morn- 
ing excursion to the charming banks of West 
River, at the opposite extremity. From the 
first locality comes the Brattleborough scene 
in our short catalogue. This glimpse of the 
village with its grand background of hills must, 
in the lights and shades of either the rising or 
the setting sun, come to the mourner’s heart, 
as he muses among the tombs, with whispers 
of “mild and gentle sympathy.” Turning the 
eye here a little to the eastward, the windings 
of the river, and the acclivities of Mount Ches- 
terfield, add new charms to the panorama. The 
cemetery walk continued, soon opens upon a 
charming glimpse of meadow views, which we 
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should have been pleased to have added to our 
list of pictures, but the line would stretch out 
interminably did we essay to tell all we felt 
and traced of beauty in this varied region. 

Brattleborough is, after Northampton, the 
most popular summer residence of ruralizers and 
invalids in the Valley of the Connecticut. Its 
mountain proximity gives greater piquancy to 
its temperatures than the lower latitude affords, 
while its great water-cure hotels are scarcely 
less famous. If these Priessnitz places here 
should be Erricsonized a little in style and 
title, and called air instead of water cures, the 
truth would be more nearly told. With the 
two magic agencies united, both pure, fresh, and 
sparkling, fair Hygeia would be sure to work 
wonders before the season waned. 

The broad and verdant lands of the Vermont 
Lunatic Asylum, spreading a\vay on the north- 
ward to the banks of West River, look, in their 
quiet summer beauty, like a fitting domain for 
a “Castle of Indolence,” where this busy world 
and its cares might be easily and happily for- 
gotten. Surely in such smiles as Nature here 
puts on, their must be balm for mind diseased. 

There is, or was, strange to say, in this little 
far-away corner of the world, an extensive print- 
ing and publishing concern, called the Brattle- 
borough Typographic Company. We remem- 
ber its imprint upon the ponderous volumes of 
the “ Comprehensive Commentary,” the “ Poly- 
glott Bible,” the “Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge,” and other big books. 

Continuing our peregrinations from Brattle- 








borough we find the physical aspect of the way 
charming and striking as ever; the river bor- 
ders always alternating with grassy or grainy 
meadows, and field, and bald bluff, and vigor- 
ous hillside. 

The landscape is admirable in these traits in 
the vicinity of Putney, a centenarian village, 
lying perdu on the banks of Sackett’s Brook. 
where it comes out into the broad daylight of 
the “Great Meadow,” 4 mile away from the 
river. Did not the dotted maps sometimes 
jog our memories, we should quite forget that 
there are such hidden nooks in the world as 
this and the many others like it in the ancient 
commonwealths of New England. Putney, with 
its rich soil, its grasses, and its hardier grains, 
is a good example of the agricultural capacities 
of this section of our Great Valley. Like all 
the Eastern towns, it has, too, its quantum of 
manufacturing industry. Every thing, from a 
pin to a propeller, is made somewhere or other 
in New England. 

Among the individualities of Putney is a 
rare mineral—a fluate of lime, or fluor spar, of 
a rich emerald hue. This production is found 
in no other part of the United States. 

Bellows’ Falls is a famous dépét of travel. 
Here opposite lines of railway deposit their 
passengers, and here they are detained general- 
ly longer than was their intention, by “mine 
host of the ‘Island House.’” One has but to 
experience his elegant, spacious, and well-ap- 
pointed castle, to understand exactly how he 
does it. This mansion, one of the finest and 
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NEAR PUTNEY, VERMONT. 


best-ordered hotels in New England, leads the 
roofs which fill our accompanying sketch of the 
village. 

Across the river, on the New Hampshire side, 
is Fall Mountain, whereby hangs an amusing 
Yankee tale, which has given the name of the 
Governor's Meadow, or “ Governor’s Garden,” 
to the rich plains below. 

The worthy Governor of years ago, we forget 
his name, denied the demand of Colonel Bel- 
lows for a grant of land in the northwest part 
of the county, remembering Colonel Bellows 
to be a shrewd and sensible man, not likely to 
ask for any thing but the best, and taking it for 
granted that that best must be certain fine lands 
which he knew to be somewhere in the jurisdic- 
tion, but not exactly where, he reserved the 
Colonel’s solicited bonne bouche for his own use, 
and very generously authorized him to choose a 
domain of the same extent in any other part. 
The sagacious Colonel, who had anticipated this 
strategy, unsighingly abandoned his claim to 
the crags of Fall Mountain, in the northwest, to 
the worthy Governor, and consoled himself in- 
stead with as many acres of the fine river bot- 
toms. 

Between Fall Mountain and the island upon 
which our village rises are the falls in which it 
finds its baptism. The waters of the Connec- 
ticut are gathered here into most Procrustean 
limits, and are toppled over cliff and crag in 
a very cavalier fashion. That most conscien- 
tious historian of Connecticut, Samuel Peters, 
wrote eloquently, more eloquently than we can 
hope to do, of this spirited scene. This is what 





he said—/e dréle—in the year of grace 1782: 
“Two hundred miles from the Sound is a nar- 
row of five yards only, formed by two shelving 
mountains of solid rock, whose tops intercept the 
clouds! Through this chasm are compelled to 
pass all the waters which, in the time of the 
floods, bury the northern country. At the up- 
per cohoes the river there spreads twenty-four 
miles wide, and for five or six weeks ships of 
war might sail over lands that afterward produce 
the greatest crops of hay in America! People 
who can bear the sight-—the groans, and the 
tremblings, and surly motion of water, trees, and 
ice through this awful passage—view with as- 
tonishment one of the greatest phenomenon in 
nature! Here water is consolidated without 
frost, by pressure, by swiftness, between the 
pinching sturdy rocks, to such a degree of in- 
duration that no iron-crow can be forced into it! 
Here lead, iron, and cork have one common 
weight; here, steady as time and harder than 
marble, the stream passes irresistible, if not as 
swift as lightning! The electric fire rends trees 
in pieces with no greater ease than does the 
mighty water!” All this, and more of the same 
sort, honest Samuel thinks, must “compel the 
hardiest traveler to reflect how feeble is man, 
and how great that Almighty who formed the 
lightning, thunders, and the irresistible power 
and strength of waters !” 

What would Peters have said had he seen 
Niagara! Charge the underscoring and the ex- 
clamation points of the historian’s rhetoric to 
our own account—iis sin is heavy enough with- 
out the emphasis. 
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It was at this famous “ Narrow” that the first | concerning the navigable capacities of the Con- 


bridge which ever spanned the Connecticut was 
erected. Colonel Enoch Hale did it in 1785. 
When President Dwight wrote his “ Travels in 
New England,” thirty or forty years ago, the 
bridges had increased in number to thirteen, 
and the catalogue is more than doubled at the 
present day. We do not know how many 
bridges have fallen and arisen on the site of 
the old pioneer; but we do know that there is 
a broad one there now, and a second, used by 
the railway, alongside thereof, and that both 
are to be seen in our sketch from the glen be- 
low. In said sketch the reader will observe 
that we have not quite verified Samuel Peters’s 
description of the mighty “ Narrow !” 

Many years ago a canal was built here at 
great cost to circumvent the bar to navigation 
which the great “ Narrow” interposed; as ca- 
nals, with like animus, have been made at sun- 
dry other points of rapid and cascade in the 
passage of the river. There is a famous struc- 
ture of the kind, which we omitted to mention 
in its proper place, at South Hadley, below 
Northampton. None of the Connecticut falls, 
excepting the merry little fellows on the upper 
mountain waters, are of much service to the 
artist. We may as well tarry here at the com- 
fortable “Island House” to say a word or two 





necticut, to strengthen which so much money, 
| as we have hinted, has been expended in ca- 
nals. Small steamboats, with the help of the 
canal portages, have reached Springfield, while 
sloops run readily from the Sound, fifty miles, 
| to Hartford and beyond, and boats of twenty- 
| four tons have traversed a distance of nearly 
|two hundred miles, to the rapids at Water- 
| queechy; but the railways, which at this day 
| fill the Valley of the Connecticut, have made 
the river-transport of very small account. 

Charlestown, a quiet valley-centre, on the 
eastern bank of the river, was the extremest 
fortified post in this direction during the French 
and Indian wars. It was known as “ Fort No. 
4.” At this day the little village sleeps peace- 
fully enough in its fertile savannas; so peace- 
fully that we counsel none but dreamers to ven- 
ture upon a halt within its borders. It has its 
legends of Indian cruelty, like all these ancient 
settlements; but the reader may easily concoct 
them for himself with a moderately intelligent 
use of the usual ingredients: A few white tres- 
passers, six times as many angry exiled red 
men, fused like the two papers of a Seidlitz 
powder — the customary blow up is inevita- 
ble. 

Our next and last great resting-place is at 
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BELLOWS’ FALLS, VERMONT. 


Windsor, on the Green Mountain side of the | 
Connecticut. There are charming villages in | 
plenty, to the northward, on both shores of this | 
river, and among them Hanover, with the classic 
halls of Dartmouth ; but Windsor is the outer- 
most summer-home of the Valley traveler. This 
place passed, he soon turns eastward to the 
White Hill region of New Hampshire, or west- 
ward to the Green Mountain glen. There is 
an excellent hotel here, where the outside en- 
joyments may be happily relieved with in- 
door pleasures, until evaporated weeks have left 
only a sediment of sunny remembrance. 

Mount Ascutney, with its triple crown, is the 
great object of interest in the river landscape 
for miles above and below Windsor. It is more 
than usually Protean in form, as viewed from 
opposite points. A few miles off, at Clare- 
mont, across the pleasant waters of Sugar Riv- 
er, it curves in a very charming shape. Its 
summits, which are more than three thousand 
feet above the valley, overlook fields of beauty 
which one may wisely climb to see. 

The Ascutney panorama, indeed, is second 
to neither that of the Camel’s Hump or Mans- 
field, its bigger brothers in the Green Mountain 
family. 

The Indian name, which these huge granite 
heights fortunately retain, is said to mean “the 
Three Brothers,” in allusion to the three distinct 
summits which they exhibit from certain points 
of view. 

We first looked upon old Ascutney and upon 
all the hills and valleys of the Connecticut as 
they appear in the exquisite drapery of verdant 





spring and early summer time, and we inward- 


ly rejoiced at our good fortune in coming at 
what then seemed to us to be the most auspi- 
cious of all seasons for the display of their 
charms; but our delight still grew, when in 
another visit we saw all the fair scenes resplen- 
dent in the gorgeous appareling of many-colored 
autumn; when the bright oranges, the glowing 
carnations, and the many-hued greens of the 
maples, the birches, the walnuts, the elms, and 
the mountain spruces, mingled, and mocked the 
rainbow in its prismatic glories. The varied 
and luxuriant vegetation, which gives these 
valley lands such wondrous beauty in the em- 
erald spring, served equally to produce the mar- 
velous enchantment of colors which so magic- 
ally follow the transforming touch of winter 
frosts. Here Nature has, although a brief, yet 
a glad life; not outlasting her loveliness, and 
sadly wasting in an old and ugly decrepitude 
of green and yellow melancholy. She dies in 
the pride and plenitude of her youth and bean- 
ty, and her coffined features wear a grace be- 
yond the triumphs of her life. 

Here, too, even grim winter must wear a 
smile—a smile of especial and extraordinary 
bewitchments. These broad plains must glit- 
ter resplendently in their spotless, sprite-like 
carpetings of snow; and the weird mountain 
sides, in their white sepulchral robes, must, in 
the mystic light of silver moon, conjure up a 
thousand odd and unearthly dreams and fan- 
cies. There must be jolly hours, too, by crack- 
ling fagot, within those closely-fitting and well- 
lardered cottage walls, or happy hearts issuing 
forth in generous folds of bear and buffalo, to 
brave the cutting breeze, in the swift flight of 
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the merry, tuneful sleighs. Ah! that must in- 
deed be fun 
“To rollic over heels and head, 
Tossed with a dozen damsels from a sled!" 

One should see New England in its speciality 
of winter dress and life, as he should expe- 
rience Carolina in her unique aspect of sum- 
mer suns and vegetable wealth. But these 
pleasures are both to be dearly bought; here, 
icy frosts and nose-nipping winds ; there, scorch- 
ing airs and dread miasmas. But then, what is 
there in this world worth the having, for which 
we must not pay? 

Perhaps the reader will think that we are 
musing and moralizing very much at our leis- 
ure; but he must remember that we told him 
we were well off in housed-comfort here in 
Windsor, and also that it was our lasi great 
resting-place. We have but to accompany him 
to the spot where the White River pays tribute 
to old “ Quonnecticut,” and where the cars of the 
Vermont railways will come to bear him west- 
ward, should he be so booked; or to trudge on, 
for some dozen leagues, to greet the waters of 
Wells’ River, and send him eastward to the Gran- 
ite Hills; or if he must yet follow the fortunes 
of our noble stream, give him good counsel for his 
further wanderings; where to pause and what 
to see, how to shoulder his knapsack as he ap- 
proaches the mountain springs, where to lodge 
his bullet in the proud deer’s head, and how to 


lure the wily trout from the shelter of his na- 
tive ripples. All this, though, he perhaps al- 
ready knows, in which case it remains for us 
but to conduct him quickly to the hills, and 
with a God speed, part company. 

The Connecticut divides the States of New 
Hampshire and Vermont through nearly all 
their reach from north to south. Above the 
mouth of Wells’ River, in the latitude of the 
White Mountains, it begins to lose its broad, 
stately character, and to assume a more spright- 
ly and youthful air, until it at length becomes a 
merry, rollicking hill stream, needing no better 
bridge than a stone or a pebble here and there, 
and bearing no weightier freightage than the 
bait on the angler’s hook. It has two distinct 
sources in the Hereford Mountains, along the 
Canada line in New Hampshire; one branch 
coming from a little lake, to which it stands 
godfather. All this region of its upper waters 
is replete with the wild varying charms of lonely 
forest and mountain haunts. Crag and preci- 
pice, brook and cascade, and woodland glen, 
with the proper accessories of game, in water, 
earth, and air, with sufficient civilization at 
hand to make even the neophyte in wilderness 
life to enjoy its delights at his ease. Oh! ye dys- 
peptics of the sweltering city, ye of the count- 
ing-house, the club, or the drawing-room, fly, if 
you may, a while to these pure and truthful al- 





tars of Nature, and ask and receive renewed 
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physical and moral life. It was beneath the 
open sky and on fragrant verdant lawns, not 
upon tapestries and under frescoes, that the 
men of old lived forever. 


It is no slight addition to the charms of 


travel in this region, to meet every where a pop- 
ulation earnest, truthful, and wise, in all the 
duties and uses of life, to say nothing of the 
physical comforts which enterprise, honesty. 
and intelligence always bring. 


CHARLESTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 























VIRGINIA ILLUSTRATED. 
ADVENTURES OF PORTE CRAYON AND HIS COUSINS. 
Fifth Paper. 

“Se delle antiche gente 
Le cenere disperdi, 
Se atteri i monumenti, 
Se le memorie perdi, 
A te Patria, che resta?”’ 
§ the moon, with red and stupid phiz, stared 
from behind the ragged mountains of Al- 
bemarle, her rays faintly illumined a scene that 
might have served for the opening incident of 
a romance: A wrecked carriage, a pair of pa- 
tient, drooping horses standing near, a group of 
human figures, male and female, that in the 
dim light appeared to be all of one color. But 
who could fail to recognize the Herculean con- 
tour of Little Mice, or the philosophic shrug 
that accompanied the following characteristic 
remark : 

“«*Misfortunes never come alone!’ Curse 
the luck and the man that mended the axle!” 

“What we gwine to do now, master?” 

“T hear dogs barking at no great distance 
ahead; there must be a house at hand. We 
will first provide a shelter for the helpless be- 
ings under our care—the women and horses— 
then turn our attention to the vehicle and bag- 
gage.” 

Fortunately for our friend, Squire Oliver's 


THE STUDENT. 
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soul was greater than his house; and through 
his hospitable care they were comfortably fed, 
lodged, and sped on their way next morning. 
Their equipage was accommodated precisely as 
it had been after the accident near Lynchburg; 
and notwithstanding its somewhat cumbrous 
appearance they made their way to Charlottes- 
ville, thirteen miles distant, with comparative 
ease and rapidity. 

The girls, who never were able to attain that 
stoical contempt for appearances so frequently 
enlarged upon by their philosophic companion, 
could not but congratulate themselves that they 
passed the University during lecture hours, and 
in consequence escaped the observation of some 
five hundred quizzing students. After dinner 
they set off on foot to visit the University, which 
is about a mile distant from the town of Char- 
lottesville. On the way Mr. Crayon indulged 
in some sage observations on the subject of gig- 
gling, general propriety of deportment, espe- 
cially among strangers—more especially if those 
strangers happened to be young persons—stu- 
dents, for example. Not indeed that he in- 
tended these remarks to be understood as sug- 
gestions on the present occasion; hoped the 
ladies wouldn’t think so for a moment; too 
much confidence, ete. But seeing students al- 








ways reminded him of dignity—‘“ As Cesar’s 
| triumph shorn of Pompey’s bust,” etc. 

Having at length arrived at 
the College, they felt at a loss 
for achaperon. Dora intimated 
that her cousin, Ned Twiggs, 
was then at the University—that 
he was an amiable, well-man- 
nered youth—but she felt a deli- 
cacy in interrupting his studies, 
as she had understood from his 
letters home that he was in the 
habit of studying nineteen hours 
aday. Fanny thought it was a 
great shame only to allow him- 
self five hours for sleep and rec- 
reation, and that his health must 
give way under it. Mr. Crayon 
heard these remarks with a con- 
temptuous shrug, and went di- 
rectly to the proctor’s office to 
ascertain the number of Ned’s 
room. 

Now that young gentleman 
did look as if he hadn’t slept his 
wholesome allowance for some 
time; but Mr. Crayon took pains 
to insinuate afterward,that young 
men at colleges sometimes lost 
their rest from other causes than 
mere devotion to their legitimate 
studies. Ned was vastly delight- 
ed to see his fair relatives, and 
undertook the office of chaperon 
with an alacrity and good-humor 
that fully justified Dora’s good 
opinion of his manners. 

“Indeed,” says Mr. Crayon, 
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“it gives me great pleasure to say, that, al- 
though the vivacity of these blooded colts at 
our Virginia colleges frequently leads them 
into all sorts of deviltries and excesses, they 
have almost invariably the manners of gentle- 
men. 

The University was established by an act of 
Assembly dated January 25, 1819, upon the site 
of the Central College of Albemarle. 
planned, built, and organized under the imme- 
diate supervision of Mr. Jefferson. 

The student’s dormitories, professors’ houses, 
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| and class-rooms, are built upon three sides of a 
quadrangle, and are connected by a continuous 
|colonnade. Outside of these, at some distance, 
| are second lines of dormitories and offices, the 

space between the ranges being occupied by 

well-cultivated gardens. The whole has a very 
| pleasing and pretty effect, but the buildings are 
| too low, and the architecture wants finish. 

Although this institution was an especial pet 
of its distinguished founder, and bequeathed by 
| him to the fostering care of our venerable Com- 

monwealth, it was not eminently successful in 
its early years. Latterly, however, it seems to 
| be taking the position that it should have at- 
| tained long ago, and its present catalogue shows 
over five hundred students. 
| The ladies were so much delighted with every 
| thing they saw, and had so much to say about 
| the students, that Mr. Crayon began to grow 
| morose and cynical. 
| Women,” said he, “always make most fuss 
about matters of which they know least. They 
are prodigious admirers of learning, or, more 
strictly speaking, the name of learning. For 
| any owlish fellow who gets a reputation for pro- 
| fundity, or malapert who has written verses for 
| & magazine, is, in their estimation, a Newton 
}ora Milton. While they pretend to be in love 
| with scholarship, they are sworn foes of every 
| means of acquiring it. So jealous and exacting 
\of the time and attention of their unlucky ad- 
| Mirers, that an interesting book is as bad as a 
| rival beauty; the solution of an abstruse prob- 
lem is equivalent to a quarrel; the study of a 
science amounts to prolonged absence, and con- 
sequent oblivion. As for themselves, they will 
read nothing but novels, and listen to nothing 
but nonsense. Improving conversation is ever 
drowned in untimely giggling, and a useful lec- 
| ture is looked upon as an inadmissable bore.” 
“T think,” interrupted Fanny, “that lectures 
| may be bores without even the pretense of be- 
| ing useful.” 
“Tf I had Cousin Porte’s talents,” said Min- 

| nie, ‘I would write a novel to demonstrate the 
impropriety of novel reading, and deliver a pub- 
lic lecture on the frivolity of frivolousness.” 
Dora yawned, and, with an air of unaffected 
| simplicity, avowed that, for her part, she thought 
| more of the scholars than she did of scholarship. 
| “To be sure,” said Minnie,.with enthusiasm, 
| “we do not so much admire the laborious, pains- 
| taking student, the mere book-worm; but the 
brilliant, dashing genius, whose productions 
seem the results of intuition rather than of la- 
bor, whose eloquence is unstudied, whose verses 
are impromptu—” 

Minnie stopped suddenly, and turned away 
her suffused cheek under the pretense of ar- 
ranging her sewing. Crayon bit his lip and be- 
gan whistling like a fifer, when fortunately the 
servant ushered in Mr. Twiggs and several of 
his friends. 

While the Freshmen are paying their com- 
pliments to the ladies, we can not forbear in- 
dulging in a few moral reflections. 
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TO SNAVE OR DYE, THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


While every body’s mouth and every hody’s 
book are filled with laudations of Nature, her 
skill in adapting her gifts to the necessities of 
every age and clime, the unerring truth of her 
teachings, the infallibility of her intuitions, the 
eternal fitness of things, why has not some bold 
philosopher overthrown this host of slang and 
battered this castle of paper walls with the ar- 
tillery of every-day facts andexperiences? Why 
do babies ery after the moon? Why does all 
the world want what it can’t get? Why have 
boys of sixteen or thereabout such an inordinate 
desire for beards? And why, when the gift 
would be most acceptable, does the hard-hearted 
Dame insult them with a sprinkling of peach 
fuzz instead? And why, when years have ma- 
tured the hirsute harvest, does the desire for it 
disappear, and the man become involved in ex- 
penditure of time and money to get rid of that 
appendage which, as a youth, he would have 
gloried in? Answer me that, ye optimists. 

During the journey, our hero’s beard had 
grown broad and long, until he resembled a 
sapeur of the French Guard. In looking on the 
downy lips of the students, a most unphilosophic 
sense of superiority took possession of him. He 
was annoyed, at the same time, to perceive the 
interest which the ladies appeared to take in 
their beardless conversation. 

Crayon assumed a magisterial air: “ Ned, my 
boy, how are you getting on with the classics ?” 

Ned replied, modestly, that he had passed 
his last examination very creditably. 

“ Are you of opinion that Dido was really in 
love with the Pious Aineas ?” 

“ Virgil says so,” replied Ned. 

“But does not Virgil frequently say * Dido et 
Duz,’ and, worse than all, ‘ Dux 
(which species was probably larger than our 
fowl—a sort of aquatic Shanghai), and how do 
you reconcile this with his previous statement?” 

“If she eat ducks,” said Dora, “she certainly 
couldn’t have been much in love.” 

“Certainly not. Dido was a humbug.” 

“Cousin Crayon,” said Ned, beginning to 
Vou. XIII.—No. 75.—U 








show a little pluck, “who was first found guilty 
of a breach of the peace ?” 

“ According to Holy Writ,” said Crayon, “it 
must have been the first Cain.” 

“Not so,” said Ned. “For before his time, 
and even before the creation, it is said ‘ Nihil 
je.” 

“So he did, indeed,” said Crayon. 

Although the girls did not entirely under- 
stand this sally, they laughed all the more, while 
Crayon looked quite vexed. 

“Very well, youngster, very well; you'll get 
along. With twenty years of study and patience 
you may become a ripe scholar, and grow a 
beard like mine probably. For the present, 
Ned, let me counsel you to cream your face and 
submit it to the cat; and for the rest, be content 
with the distinctions that appertain to your age 
and condition. ‘ Pro Ingenuo adolescenti, sedula 
scholastice, discipline observantia, et in literis pro- 
Sectu egregio.” 





SHLAVING. 


Now, before the girls, this was rather too 
much. Crayon must have forgotten that he 
had once been a boy. Ned turned very red, 
bit his lip, and then writing a verse on the back 
of a card, handed it to Crayon, and asked him 
to translate it. 

“ Qui pascit barbam, si crescit mente, Platoni, 
Hirce, parem nitido te tua barba fecit." 

“Devil take the puppy,” thought our hero. 
But the ladies didn’t understand Latin; so he 
complimented Ned on his scholarship, and put 
the joke in his pocket, taking good care not to 
allude to the subject afterward. 

As their own carriage was still at the shop un- 
dergoing repairs, our friends hired a hack to visit 
Monticello, once the seat of Mr. Jefferson. On 
their way up the mountain they turned aside, a 
little way from the road, to visit the tomb of 
the departed sage and statesman. The gate of 
the inclosure was off its hinges, and the wall it- 
self crumbling to ruin. The grave was former- 
ly marked by a simple granite obelisk, eight or 
nine feet high, in one face of which was sunk a 
slab of white marble, containing the following 
inscription : 

, MERE LIES BURIED THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
AUTHOR OF THE PECLARATION OF INDEP 


OF THE STATUTE OF VIRGINIA FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM; 
AND FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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The marble slab has disappeared entirely, 
and of the obelisk there remains but a shapeless 
lump of granite. A good sized flint-stone, which 
had evidently served very often for a hammer, 
lay beside the remains of the monument. 

“Is this broken, nameless stone all that marks 
the grave of Jefferson ?” inquired Minnie. 

“Tt seems,” said Fanny, “as if some Vandal 
enemy had visited the place. Such sacrilege 
and wanton destruction is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion.” 

“Tt must have been the British,” said Dora. 
‘You know how they were censured and abused 
for breaking the Naval Monument at Washing- 
ton.” 

“Be more particular in your chronology, 
Dora. The last war with England terminated 
in i815, and Jefferson died in 1826.” 

“Sure enough, I forgot that. But how can 
any one tell when he died when the tomb is 
broken to pieces. It is very disgraceful.” 

“Women always jump at conclusions,” re- 
plied Crayon. “The modes of showing respect 
to the dead are altogether conventional, and 
are different in different countries. Among 
some barbarous and semi-civilized peoples it is 
customary for every passer to cast a stone upon 
the grave of departed greatness, and the monu- 
ment thus raised grows in magnitude and re- 
spect from year to year and from age to age. 
In this country, justly proud of its enlighten- 
ment, it is, on the contrary, customary for vis- 
itors to carry away a portion of any monument 
or memorial that may have become hallowed by 
association with an illustrious name. While the 
unpretending name, which private affection has 
carved upon the mortuary slab, may remain un- 
disturbed until the dead and his posterity are for- 
gotten, the monuments of the great are cracked 
up and scattered abroad to enrich innumerable 
curiosity cabinets throughout the land. It must 
be a source of gratification to the admirers of 
Mr. Jefferson to observe these unmistakable evi- 
dences of popular respect for his memory.” 

The exterior of the house at Monticello is 
striking, although time and the elements are 
playing sad havoe with the perishable materials 
of which it is built. Unless speedily repaired, 
brick, stucco, and wood-work will soon tumble 
into absolute ruin. The interior is better pre- 
served, and the two principal rooms have some 
pretensions to elegance. For the rest, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of an interior plan more ridicu- 
lous and ill-contrived. The stairways are so nar- 
row and steep, that they would scarcely be admis- 
sible as passages to a kitchen loft. It is not un- 
common to find great men ambitious of little 
things entirely out of their line, and we suppose 
the statesman, here as at the University, meddled 
a good deal with the builders. The view from 
the plateau, for beauty, variety, and extent, can 
scarcely be surpassed ; and what, after all, are the 
considerations of convenience, expense, or tech- 
nical criticism, to one who can appreciate the 
glorious surroundings of this classic dwelling? 

Monticello is situated upon the apex of a 





mountain, five hundred feet above the Rivanna 
River, which flows at the base. It is three miles 
distant from the town of Charlottesville, which, 
with the University, is in full view from the 
house. The whole improvement is said to have 
cost one hundred thousand dollars. 

As they were descending the mountain, our 
travelers heard a sharp crash, and the carriage 
sunk on one side until it was suddenly brought 
up against a gravel bank. 

“What's the matter?” asked one of the girls, 
with a yawn. 

“Oh! nothing,” replied Porte, quietly accom- 
modating his person to the change of level; “a 
wheel is smashed, I believe.” 

The driver made his‘appearance at the win- 
dow, in a state of great perturbation; but was 
soon: calmed by the impassive manner of the 
travelers. 

“Detach your horses, Uncle; ride to town, 
and bring us another carriage. You need not 
hurry about it, but try to bring us one that will 
last to the hotel.” 

““Did you say onhitch ’em, master?” 

“Yes! yes! onhitch ’em.” 

“Dat I will do dat,” replied the obsequious 
negro. 
Presently his horses’ feet were heard clatter- 
ing down the road; and soon the sound died 
away in the distance. The ladies drew their 
shawls around them, and one after another 
dropped to sleep. Wakeful on his post, like a 
chivalrous sentinel, Porte Crayon looked on the 
sleeping beauties, proud of his responsibility, 
and filled with knight-errant imaginings. Half 
an hour after, when the ruddy moon peeped in 
at the carriage-window, she found sentinel and 
all asleep, and so Uncle Pompey found them 
when he returned with his new carriage. 

After leaving Charlottesville, our travelers 
floundered on through the mud of Orange and 
Culpepper, which part of the journey the philos- 
opher characterized as “dead slow,” and won- 
dered that counties that contained so many 
handsome country residences, and had furnished 
so many great names to history, could tolerate 
such thoroughfares. Not unfrequently the over- 
done horses would come to a halt in the middle 
of the highway, and the ladies would be disem- 
barked by means of a bridge of rails, construct- 
ed from the door of the carriage to the shore. 
Then Mice would, by dint of coaxing, whipping, 
and putting his own shoulder to the wheel, get 
his beasts out of that difficulty, shortly to fall 
into another of like character. 

One day as they journeyed, Mice tied the 
reins to his leg, and drawing up his carpet-bag, 
with some hesitation pulled out a bundle about 
the shape and size of a man’s head. 

“ What!” exclaimed Porte, with surprise. 
“Have you turned naturalist, too? What are 
you going to do with that hornet’s nest ?” 

“Dis ain’t no hornet’s ness, Mass’ Porte; 
dem’s bank-notes ; an please, Sir, I want you to 
count ’em for me.” 

On examination of the bundle, it proved to 
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be a wad of one-dollar notes, a 
circulating medium then in tol- 
erable repute in Southwestern 
Virginia, furnished for the most 
part by the Washington City 
bankers, A medium much more 
convenient than gold and silver 
(Old Bullion to the contrary not- 
withstanding), as it may be man- 
ufactured to any extent without 
the trouble of washing and min- 
ing in outlandish and inhospit- 
able regions. When he saw of 
what material this ball was com- 
posed, Crayon’s countenance fell, 
and vague suspicions of bank rob- 
beries crossed his mind. 

“ Where, in the name of For- 
tune, did this come from? Did 
you find it, or have you robbed a 
country store? Confessinstantly.” 





STUCK FAST IN THE MUD, 


“No, indeed, Mass’ Porte,” replied Mice, with | estly, Mass’ Porte, honestly. Dat money and 
honest fervor, “‘ I never stealed money in all my | dese two watches.” 
life—I didn’t. Fact is, Massa, I larnt day way to Here Mice produced a brace of copper watch- 
thumb a Jack, what you showed dem wagoners, | es, which might have figured at a New York 


and so I skun dem nigger waiters at Lynch- | mock-auction. 


burg and Charlottesville outen dat money hon- “ Honor and honesty, like every thing else, 


seem to be purely conventional.” 

“Dat’s a fac, Mass’ Porte. 
Dem’s my sentiments.” 

In the mean time Crayon 
counted the money, and ascer- 
tained that what he had taken 
for one or two thousand, amount- 
ed to less than a hundred dollars. 
He returned the coachman his 
ill-gotten gains, and lectured him 
soundly on the general impro- 
priety of his conduct. Mice ac- 
quiesced easily in every thing, 
and promised amendment for 
the future, especially as the Pop- 
ish idea of restitution was not 
suggested. He muttered, at the 
same time, that he “didn’t see 
the use of gittin’ larnin’ if he 
wasn’t ‘lowed to use it.” 

As they put up one evening at 
a village tavern, a red-nosed, un- 
shaven fellow approached our 
hero, and giving him a familiar 
poke in the ribs, addressed him 
by name. 

“T say, old hoss, how goes it? 


* Don’t remember me, I reckon? 





Old schoolmate. Look again !” 

Crayon shaded hiseyes, “The 
face,” said he, “I don’t recog- 
nize, but the voice reminds me 
of one Bill Montague.” 

“The same, old fellow, the 
same !” 

William Montague had com- 
menced life some twenty years 


before, with a small patrimony 
and a tolerable education, both 
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of which he drank up. With his means and 
respectability he also lost his good name, liter- 
ally. From the sonorous William Montague, 
it got to be Will Montage, then Bill Tage— 
pronounced g hard—and by the time he arrived 
at the condition of complete vagabondism, no- 
thing was left of his title but Bill Taggs. 

“Mr. Montague, I’m glad to see you.” 


“Mr. Montague? It wasn’t Mr. Montague | 


when we used to sit on the same bench at school. 
I have never forgotten our early friendship, old 
boy, how we used to catch flies together and 
drown kittens. Ah! those were rare times!” 
and William sighed, as if the reminiscence was 
too much for him. “Ah, Porte! we will never 
see such days again. ‘To think of the windows 
we've broken, the bird-nests we’ve robbed, the 
hens’ eggs-we’ve sucked. And then the splen- 
did lies we used to tell the schoolmaster. You 
could beat us all at that, Porte; we all knocked 
under to you. Many a whopper I’ve borrowed 
from you to get myself out of a scrape.” 

“My friend,” said Crayon, with dignity, 
“since I Jeft school I have been about in the 
world a great deal, and consequently have but 
a faint recollection of the matters to which you 
allude.” 

“At any rate, you'll condescend to take a 
drink with an old acquaintance ?” 

* Who's to pay ?” said Boniface, looking sig- 
nificantly at Mr. C. 

Crayon slipped a quarter-eagle into his 
friend’s hand with delicate adroitness. 

“Td like to know,” said Bill, addressing the 
landlord with an air of offended dignity, “why 
you put that question to me when I ask a gen- 
tleman to drink? Set down your best.” Here 
Mr. Montague flipped his coin on the counter 
with the look of a millionaire. 

“Mr. Taggs, I beg your pardon.” 

“Change!” said Bill, smacking his lips. 

“ Mr. Taggs, I haven’t got the change handy ; 
but Ill just credit the amount on your little ac- 
count, you understand.” 

Bill looked blank. “Porte,” said he, “I 
shouldn’t mention it, probably, after twenty 
vears, but the amount you lent me just now 


THE SQUIRE AND DAUGHTERS. 





about covers a little balance you owed me on a 
game of seven-up—you recollect we played the 
night of the big spree, when you and I stole 
the miller’s geese and got beastly drunk after- 
ward—” 

“No!” said Crayon, bluntly. 
nothing of the sort; get out—” 

Our hero was relieved from hearing further 
reminiscences of his early friend, by the ap- 
proach of an elderly gentleman, whose dress 
and deportment, to the practiced eye, showed 
him to. be one of the lords of the soil. 

“Your servant, Sir. Traveling, I presume? 
Returning from the springs ?” 

“T have been making an excursion in the 
mountains; have visited the principal watering- 
places; and am now homeward bound: —— 
County, on the banks of the Potomac.” 

“A Virginian, Sir, of course? Happy to 
make your acquaintance. My name is Hardy, 
at your service.” 

“ And mine, Sir, is Crayon.” 

“Indeed, bless my soul! I am delighted to 
hear it. You must be a relative of my wife. 
That was her maiden name. Spells it C-r-a-n-e.” 

“Our family spell the name C-r-a-y-o-n.” 

* All Frenchified nonsense. Your father 
didn’t know how to spell, young man. But you 
must go out to my house, and make it your 
home while you remain in this part of the 
country—several weeks, of course. Mrs. Hardy 
will be delighted to see you. We are a great 
people for blood.” 

Crayon intimated that his plans did not ad- 
mit of his remaining longer than that night; 
and besides, he had a party of ladies with him. 

Squire Hardy’s countenance brightened. 

“Ladies! So much the better; my girls will 
be delighted to see their cousins. Tom, get my 
buggy immediately.” And the Squire drove off 
in hot haste.” 

“The old gentleman is gone,” said Crayon, 
rather mystified by this manceuvre. 

“Bless your soul, Sir,” said the host, with a 
sad smile, “he'll be back directly. He’s not 
going to let you off. This is a poor place, Sir, 
for my business, Sir. There’s not much travel 

at best; and when I do get a gen- 
teel customer I can’t keep him, 
on account of Squire Hardy, and 
the like of him. He only lives 
two miles from town, keeps a 
much better tavern than I do, 
and nothing to pay, and good 
liquor into the bargain.” 
In a marvelous short time a 
carriage drove up, and the old 
| gentleman, with two bouncing 
daughters, stepped out. The la- 
dies were presented; the Squire 
kissed the girls all round, and in 
an incredibly short space of time, 
without any particular agency of 
his own, our hero found himself, 
bag, baggage, and responsibilities, 
transferred to the old-fashioned, 


“T recollect 
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roomy mansion of the 
Hardys. 

Every body was de-_ 

lighted. The old lady 
left off in the middle of 
a cut of yarn she was 
winding, to welcome her 
newly-discovered _rela- 
tives; and Crayon was 
entertained for two 
hours with the genealo- 
gy of the family. It 
was ascertained beyond 
a doubt that they were 
connected, not only on 
the Crayon side of the 
house, but likewise on 
the Hardy side. These 
interesting discoveries 
were confirmed next 
morning by a message 
from an aged domestic, 
Aunt Winnie, who in- 
formed Mr. Crayon that 
she had nursed his fa- 
ther, and insisted on re- 
ceiving a visit from him 
at her cabin. 

Crayon says his father 
must have been a re- 
markable child, for he 
had already heard of 
some fifty or sixty old 
women who had nursed 
him. However, Aunt 
Winnie was a person of 
too much importance on 
the estate to be slighted, 
and the visit was made 
in due form next morning. Her little white- 
washed cabin stood at no great distance from 
the “ great house,” and was fitted up with due 
regard to the comfort of the aged occupant, not 
forgetting the ornamental, in the shape of high- 
ly-colored lithographs and white-fringed cur- 
tains. 

“Lord bless us!” said the old woman, “ don’t 
tell me dis is Mass’ Nat’s son. Mussy on us! 
What you got all dat har on your face like wild 
people? Good Lord; can’t tell who de boy 
looks like on account of dat har /” 

Crayon smiled at the old nurse’s comments ; 
and having made the donation usual on such 
occasions, turned to depart. 

“Thank’ee, young master; Lord bless you. 
You’se ’mazin’ gdod-lookin’ behind, any how.” 

Aunt Winnie was supposed to be upward of 
a hundred years old, and could count among 
her descendants children of the fifth generation, 
one of whom stood at her side when Crayon took 
a sketch of her. She walked with difficulty, 
but her eyes were bright, and her other facul- 
ties apparently complete. Her memory was 
good, and her narratives of the olden time re- 
plete with interest. One story which she told 
of revolutionary times is worth preserving: 








WINDING YARN. 


In one of Tarleton’s marauding expeditions 
into the interior of Virginia, his troops stopped 
to breakfast at the plantation of old Major 
Hardy, the father of the present Squire. All 
those of the household that drew the sword 
were with the armies of their country, but they 
had by no means carried with them all the pluck 
and patriotism, 

The good lady received her visitors with 
such spirit that it seemed she still considered 
her house her own, 2nd she still appeared to 
give with haughty hospitality what her unwel- 
come guests would have taken as a matter of 
course. The officers who breakfasted in the 
house were awed into respect by her manner; 
and her houses and barns were spared a fate 
that befell many others. But the passage of 
such a troop was like a visit of the locusts of 
Egypt. Fodder-stacks had disappeared, grana- 
ries were emptied, meat-houses rifled, piggery 
and poultry-yard siJent as the grave. The ma- 
tron con’ the devastation with swell- 
ing indignation, All gone—all. If they had 
been Washington’s troopers she would have glo- 
ried in the sacrifice; but to be forced to feed 
the host of the oppressor—to give nourishment 
and strength to those who might soon meet 
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her husband and sons in battle—that was hard | 








indeed. 


“Now, mount that mare; mount instant- 


lly!” 


The negroes had returned from their hiding- With countenance of ashy hue, and staring 
places, and stood grouped around, with eyes | eyes, Jack obeyed the order. 


fixed upon their mistress, but not daring to 
break the silence. Presently an old Muscovy 
drake crept out from beneath the corn-house, 
where he had taken refuge during that Reign of 
Terror. The sight of this solitary and now use- 
less patriarch was the feather that broke the 
camel’s back. The matron’s patience gave way 
under it. 

“ Jack!” she «creamed, “catch that duck !” 

With the inst. ct of obedience, Jack pounced 


“Now, ride after the troopers—ride for your 
life. Give my compliments to Colonel Tarle- 
ton—mind, to no one else—the officer on the 
black horse—give him my compliments, and tell 
him your mistress says he forgot to take that 
duck.” 

Away went the messenger at full speed after 
the retreating cohorts. 

“Well, Jack, did you deliver that message ?” 

“ Sartain, missus.” 





upon the wheezing waddler. 


“To Colonel Tarleton himself?” 
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THE MUSCOVY DRAKE. 


“‘ Sartain, missus.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“He put duck in he wallet, and say he much 
’bliged.” 

The old nurse was not the only character on 
the estate. The Squire himself was the type of 


a class found only among the rural population 
of our Southern States—a class, the individuals 
of which are connected by a general similari- 
ty of position and circumstance, but present a 
field to the student of man infinite in variety, 
rich in originality. 

As the isolated oak that spreads his umbra- 
geous top in the meadow surpasses his spindling 
congener of the forest, so does the country gen- 
tleman, alone in the midst of his broad estate, 
outgrow the man of crowds and conventionali- 
ties in our cities. The oak may have the ad- 
vantage in the comparison, as his locality and 
consequent superiority are permanent. The 
Squire, out of his own district, we ignore. 
Whether by nature, or simply in default of 
comparison, at home he is invariably a great 
man. Such, at least, was Squire Hardy. Sour 
and cynical in speech, yet overflowing with hu- 
man kindness; contemning luxury and expense 
in dress and equipage, but princely in his hos- 
pitality; praising the olden time, to the dis- 
paragement of the present; the mortal foe of 
progressionists and fast people in every depart- 
ment; above all, a philosopher of his own 
school, he judged by the law of Procrustes, and 
permitted no appeals; opinionated and arbitrary 
as the Czar, he was sauced by his negroes, re- 
spected and loved by his neighbors, led by the 
nose by his wife and daughters, and the abject 
slave of his grandchildren. 

His house was as big as a barn; and as his 
sons and daughters married, they brought their 





mates home to the old mansion. “It will be 
time enough for them to hive,” quoth the Squire, 
“when the old box is full.” 

Notwithstanding his contempt for fast men 
nowadays, he is rather pleased with any allu- 
sion to his own youthful reputation in that line, 
and not unfrequently tells a good story on him- 
self. We can not omit one told by a neighbor, 
as being characteristic of the times and man- 
ners forty years ago: 

At Culpepper Court House, or some Court 
House thereabout, Dick Hardy, then a good- 
humored, gay young bachelor, and the prime 
favorite of both sexes, was called upon to carve 
the pig at the Court dinner. The district judge 
was at the table, the lawyers, justices, and every 
body else that felt disposed to dine. At Dick's 
right elbow sat a militia colonel, who was trick- 
ed out in all the pomp and circumstance admit- 
ted by his rank. He had probably been engaged 
on some court-martial, imposing fifty cent fines 
on absentees from the last general muster. 
Howbeit Dick, in thrusting his fork into the 
back of the pig, bespattered the officer’s regi- 
mentals with some of the superfluous gravy. 
“Beg your pardon,” said Dick, as he went on 
with his carving. Now these were times when 
the war spirit was high, and chivalry at a pre- 
mium. “Deg your pardon” might serve as a 
napkin to wipe the stain from one’s honor, but 
did not touch the question of the greased and 
spotted regimentals, 

The Colonel, swelling with wrath, seized a 
spoon, and deliberately dipping it into the gravy, 
dashed it over Dick’s prominent shirt-frill. 

All saw the act, and with open eyes and 
mouths sat in astonished silence, waiting to see 
what would be done next. The outraged citi- 
zen calmly laid down his knife and fork, and 
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looked at his frill, the officer, and the pig, one 
after another. The Colonel, unmindfal of the 
pallid countenance and significant glances of the 
burning eye, leaned back in his chair, with arms 
akimbo, regarding the young farmer with cool 
disdain. A murmur of surprise and indigna- 
tion arose from the congregated guests. Dick's 
face turned red as a turkey-gobbler’s. He de- 
liberately took the pig by the hind-legs, and with 
a sudden whirl brought it down upon the head 
of the unlucky officer, Stunned by the squash- 
ing blow, astounded and blinded with steams of 
gravy and wads of stuffing, he attempted to rise, 
but blow after blow from the fat pig fell upon 
his bewildered head. He seized a carving- 
knife, and attempted to defend himself with 
blind but ineffectual fary; and at length, with 
a desperate effort, rose and took to his heels. 
Dick Hardy, whose wrath waxed hotter and 
hotter, followed, belaboring him unmercifully 
at every step, around the table, through the 
hall, and into the street, the crowd shouting and 
applauding. We are sorry to learn that among 
this crowd were lawyers, sheriffs, magistrates, 
and constables; and that even his honor, the 
judge, forgetting his dignity and position, shout- 
ed in a loud voice, “ Give it to him, Dick Hardy! 
There’s no law in Christendom against basting 
a man with a roast pig!” Dick’s weapon failed 
before his anger; and when at length the bat- 
tered Colonel escaped into the door of a friendly 
dwelling, the victor had nothing in his hands 
but the hind-legs of the roaster. He re-entered 


the dining-room flourishing these over his head, 
and venting his still unappeased wrath in great 
oaths. 

The company reassembled, and finished their 


dinner as best they might. In reply to a toast, 
Hardy made a speech, wherein he apologized 





for sacrificing the principal dinner dish, and, as 
he expressed it, for putting public property to 
private uses. In reply to this speech a treat was 
ordered. In those good old days folks were not 
so virtuous but that a man might have cakes and 
ale without being damned for it; and it is pre- 
sumable the day wound up with a spree. 

After the Squire got older, and a family grew 
up around him, he was not always victorious in 
his contests. For example, a question lately 
arose about the refurnishing of the house. On 
their return from a visit to Richmond, the ladies 
took it into their heads that the parlors looked 
bare and old fashioned, and it was decided by 
them in secret conclave that a change was ne- 
cessary. 

“What!” said he, in a towering passion; 
“isn’t it enough that you spend your time and 
money in vinegar to sour sweet peaches, and 
sugar to sweeten crab-apples, that you must turn 
the house you were born in topsy-turvy? God 
help us—we’ve a house with windows to let the 
light in, and you want curtains to keep it out; 
we’ve plastered the walls to make them white, 
and now you want to paste blue paper over 
them ; we’ve waxed floors to walk on, and we 
must pay two dollars a yard for carpet to save 
the oak plank! Begone with your nonsense, ye 
demented jades !” 

The Squire smote the oak floor with his heavy 
cane, and the rosy petitioners fled from his pres- 
ence, laughing. In due time, however, the par- 
lors were furnished with carpets, curtains, paper, 
and all the fixtures of modern luxury. The 
ladies were, of course, greatly delighted; and 
while professing great aversion and contempt 
for the “tawdry lumber,” it was plain to see 
that the worthy man enjoyed their pleasure as 
much as they did the new furniture. 
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THE BATTERING-RAM. 


On another occasion, too, did the doughty 
Squire suffer defeat under circumstances far 
more humiliating, and from an adversary far less 
worthy. 

The western horizon was blushing rosy red at 
the coming of the sun, whose descending chariot 
was hidden by the thick Indian-Summer haze 
that covered lowland and mountain as it were 
with a violet-tinted vail. This was the condi- 
tion of things (we were going to say) when 
Squire Hardy sallied forth charged with a small 
bag of salt, for the purpose of looking after his 
farm generally, and particularly of salting his 
sheep. It was an interesting sight to see the 
old gentleman, with his dignified portly figure, 
marching at the head of a long procession of 
improved breeds—the universally received em- 
blems of innocence and patience. Barring his 
modern costume, he might have suggested to the 
artist’s mind a picture of one of the Patriarchs. 

Having come toa convenient place, or having 
tired himself crying co-nan, co-nan, at the top 
of his voice, the Squire halted. The black ram 
halted, and the long procession of ewes and well- 
grown lambs moved up in a dense semicircle, 
and also halted, expressing their pleasure at 
the expected treat by gentle bleatings. The 
Squire stooped to spread the salt. The black 
ram, either from most uncivil impatience, or 
mistaking the movement of the proprietor’s coat- 
tail for a challenge, pitched into him inconti- 
nently, ‘ Plenum sed,” as the Oxonians say. 
An attack from behind, so sudden and unex- 
pected, threw the Squire sprawling on his face 
into a stone pile. 

Oh, never was the thunder’s jar, 
The red tornado's wasting wing, 
Or all the elemental war, 
like the fury of Squire Hardy on that occa- 
sion. 

He recovered his feet with the agility of a 

boy, his nose bleeding, and a flint-stone in each 





hand. The timid flock looked all aghast, while 


the audacious offender, so far from showing any 
disposition to skulk, stood shaking his head and 
threatening as if he had a mind to follow up 
the dastardly attack. The Squire let fly one 
stone which grazed the villain’s head and killed 
alamb. With the other he crippled a favorite 
ewe. The ram still showed fight, and the 
vengeful proprietor would probably have soon 
decimated his flock, had not Porte Crayon (who 
had been squirrel shooting) made his appear- 
ance in time to save them. 

* Quick, quick! young man; your gun, let 
me shoot the cursed brute on the spot.” 

The Squire was frantic with rage, the cause 
of which our hero, having seen something of the 
affray, easily divined. He was unwilling, how- 
ever, to trust his hair-triggered piece in the 
hands of his excited host. 

“ By your leave, Squire, and by your orders, 
Ill do the shooting myself. Which of them 
was it?” 

“The ram—the d—d black ram—kill him— 
shoot—don’t let him live a minute!” 

Crayon leveled his piece and fired. The 
offender made a bound and fell dead, the black 
blood spouting from his forehead in a stream as 
thick as your thumb. 

“There now,” exclaimed the Squire, with in- 
finite satisfaction, “‘you’ve got it, you ungrate- 
ful brute! You've found something harder than 
your own head at last, you cursed reptile! 
Friend Crayon, that’s a capital gun of yours, 
and you shoot well.” 

The Squire dropped the stones which he had 
in his hands, and looking back at the dead body 
of the belligerent sheep; observed with a thought- 
ful air, “He was a fine animal, Mr. Crayon, a 
fine animal, and this will teach him a good les- 
son.” 

“Tn all likelihood,” replied Crayon dryly, “it 
will break him of this trick of butting.” 

“Welcome the coming, speed the parting 
guest,” is the motto of true hospitality all over 
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the world, and nowhere is the first part better un- 
derstood than in the Old Dominion. Intensely 
social from character and habit, the Virginian 
welcomes the stranger with a hearty cordiality 
unknown to parts where strangers are less of a 
rarity, and opens his house and heart with the 
frankness of a man who has never been taught 
suspicion by intercourse with a world of sharpers. 
Confidence begets confidence, kindness begets 
kindness; the stranger soon becomes a friend. 
Day by day the invisible cords that bind the 
heart are strengthened, and the lures of a caress- 
ing hospitality more difficult to resist. 

When at length you have overstaid your 
time, and broken two or three appointments for 
your departure—when the calls of duty and 
the twinges of conscience ¢an no longer be dis- 
regarded—when your trunk is packed, and your 
carriage at the door, then your entertainer 
presses your hand: “ You’ve determined to leave 
us, have you?” He hears your reiterated affirm- 
ative withasigh. ‘ Well, if you must go, good- 
by. You remember the old rule. ‘Speed the 
parting guest.’” He quotes it reluctantly, as if 
by way of apology for letting you go at all. 
“Come again soon, and then not for a week, as 
if you came merely to light your pipe, but for a 
good month or so.” You promise in good faith, 
and take your leave with a swelling heart, as if 
bidding farewell to a second home. 

“Crack your whip and drive on.” 

“ Mud,” observed Mr. Crayon, “is emblematic 
of despondency. There is nothing picturesque 
in mud; nothing suggestive of poetic ideas. 
Dante punishes some of his sinners in mud— 
fast fellows of the Guelphie faction we presume. 





Well, if mud is as hard on sinners as it is on 
horses, they deserved compassion.” 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of this ad- 
verse circumstance, our travelers kept up their 
spirits marvelously well. In default of better 
game, Crayon amused himself shooting chicken- 
hawks, which abound in these more populous 
districts. 

Passing Barboursville, Culpepper Court House, 
and Jeffersonton, they at length arrived at the 
Fauquier Sulphur Springs, where they determ- 
ined to repose a day or two for the benefit of 
the horses. If the natural advantages of this 
watering-place do not equal many of those found 
higher up in the mountains, it surpasses all others 
in the extent, elegance, and costliness of its im- 
provements. The buildings, of brick covered 
with slate, form a semicircle, inclosing a hand- 
some park. These grounds are ornamented 
with fountains, and enlivened by herds of fallow 
deer. 

Warrenton, the county town of Fauquier, is 
six miles distant from the Springs, and from 
this place our travelers pursued the road toward 
Ashby’s Gap, in the Blue Ridge. 

Miss Katy Shackley’s quaint, old-fashioned 
cottage received them that night, and so much 
pleased were they with their entertainment, that 
our artist resolved not to leave without carrying 
with him some reminiscence of the place. Ac- 
cordingly, next morning before breakfast, he 
climbed upon a gate-post and made a sketch of 
the premises, a proceeding which seemed very 
greatly to mystify a turkey-gobbler and a negro 
boy at the wood-pile. 

Crossing the Ridge at Ashby’s Gap, a beauti- 


THE FAUQUIER SPRINGS. 








ful view of the Piedmont country is obtained : 
and immediately on the summit is a tulip-tree, 
or American poplar, called Lord Fairfax’s tree, 
said to mark the spot where three counties 
corner. 

The Rev. Andrew Burnaby, A.M., vicar of 
Greenwich, who traveled through the Middle 
Settlements in 1759 and 1760, thus notices this 
pass : 

“The pass at Ashby's Gap, from the foot of the mount- 
ain on the eastern side to the Shenandoah, whichruns at the 
foot on the western, is about four miles, The ascent is 
nowhere very steep, though the mountains are, upon the 
whole, I think, higher than any I have ever seen in En- 
gland. When I was got to the top, I was inexpressibly 
delighted with the scene which opened before me. Im- 
mediately under the mountain, which was covered with 
chameedaphnes in full bloom, was a most beautiful river ; 
beyond this an extensive plain, diversified with every 
pleasing object that nature can exhibit; and, at the dis- 
tance of fifty miles, another ridge of still more lofty mount- 
ains, called the great or north ridge, which inclosed and 
terminated the whole.” 

The reverend traveler goes on to give an 
interesting account of Fort London and the 
town of Winchester, where he sojourned for a 
short time. While there, he was almost induced 
to take a tour southward to Augusta County, 
for the purpose of visiting some natural curiosi- 
ties which the officers of the garrison assured 
him were well worth seeing. He gives as a 
reason for not undertaking the trip, a want of 
time, and a report that the Cherokees had been 
scalping in those parts a few days before, 

He then gives a list of the curiosities. men- 
tioned, as follows: 

“1. About 40 miles westward of Augusta Court House, 
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a beautiful cascade rushing down a precipice 150 feet per- 
pendicular. 

“2. To the southward of this about twenty miles, two cu- 
rious hot springs, one tasting like alum, the other like the 
washings of a gun. 

“3. A most extraordinary cave. 

“4. A wonderful mineral spring. 

“5. Sixty miles southward of Augusta Court House « 
natural arch, or bridge, joining two high mountains with 
a considerable river running underneath. 

“6. A river called Lost River, from its running under 
a@ mountain and never appearing again. 

“7. A spring of a sulphureous nature, an infallible cure 
for particular cutaneous disorders. 

“8. Sixteen miles northeast of Winchester, a natural 
cave or well into which, at times, a person may go down 
to the depth of 100 or 150 yards; and at other times, the 
water rises up to the top and overflows plentifully. This 
is called the ebbing and flowing well, and is situated in a 
plain flat country, not contiguous to any mountain or run 
ning water. 

“9, A few miles from hence six or seven curious caves 
communicating with each other.” 


The leading wonders of this catalogue are 
evidently those lately visited by our travelers. 

Numbers one and six refer to the Falling 
Spring Creek in Bath County, and the Lost Rive: 
in Hampshire, and number nine, probably to Al- 
len’s Cave, near Front Royal. 

Number three must refer to Madison’s Cave ; 
Weyer’s, as before stated, not having been dis- 
covered until 1804, forty-four years after the 
date of these travels. © ; 

On the evening of the 15th of November 
our friends again found themselves in the town 


of Winchester, after an absence of nearly six — 


weeks, 
Many a page of graver history would the an- 
nals of this old town fill. The first stronghold 
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of European civilization west of 

the Blue Mountains—the general 

rendezvous of the Virginia troops 

during all the bloody border wars 

with the Indians and French— 

what dark tales of savage cruelty, 

of sudden death, of ghastly tor- 

ture, of lingering captivity, of hair- 

breadth escapes, of superhuman 

endurance, desperate courage, 

rescue, and revenge, does not the 

retrospect suggest. What names, 

too, would be associated with 

the thrilling narrative; George 

Washington, the Colonial Col- 

onel of 1755; the eccentric 

Thomas Lord Fairfax, Baron of 

Cameron and proprietor of the 

northern neck of Virginia; and, 

at a later date, the Morgans, 

those valiant captains of 1776 

and 1812. But leaving these 

nobler historic themes to other 

and abler pens, we must mind our 

own unpretending business, and 

follow the fortunes of our merry 

pilgrims to the end. 
From Winchester they con- 

tinued their journey, thirty-six 

miles, over a good graded road 

to the Berkeley Springs. After =<— 

a night of sweet repose and an : SSS ee 

early dip in the celebrated mar- ' By 

ble pools, our fair friends ap- 

peared at the breakfast-table, looking like roses | wide, and contains about fifty thousand gallons. 

that had been There is a smaller swimming-bath for ladies, 

“ Washed, lately washed in a shower.” besides about thirty private plunges, douche, and 

The baths at this place are probably not ex-| shower-baths. The natural temperature of the 

celled by any in the world. The gentlemen’s | water is 74° Fahrenheit, and the supply is al- 

swimming-bath is sixty feet long by twenty | mostunlimited. About twelve hundred gallons 
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per minute flow through the baths now in use. 
The bath-houses are surrounded by a beautiful 
grove; and a fine hotel, capable of accommoda- 
ting four hundred persons, adjoins the public 
grounds. These waters are said to be specific 
in cases of chronic rheumatism, and useful in 
many other maladies. They mix kindly with 
old Monongahela, and the baths are said to equal 
the waters of Lethe in washing away all remem- 
brance of a spree. 

In addition to its present celebrity as a sum- 
mer resort, Bath has a history intimately con- 
nected with the great names and events of the 
early days of the Republic. Near this place the 
ill-fated army of Braddock passed when march- 
ing to its doom in 1755. Sir John’s Run, asmall 
stream emptying into the Potomac twoand a half 
miles from Bath, and which gives its name to 
the station on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
was called after Sir John Sinclair, a captain in 
the British service, and commander of Brad- 
dock’s vanguard. The springs were originally 
the property of Lord Fairfax. He made a gift 
of them to the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
which placed them in the hands of Trustees to 
be improved and managed for the public bene- 
fit. The Act incorporating the town of Bath 
was passed in October, 1776; and the preamble 
refers to the springs as having been previously 
a great place of resort for invalids. In 1777 
General George Washington, Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, General Horatio Gates, and a 
number of other distinguished men, purchased 
lots here and built cottages, to which they re- 
sorted with their families, both during and after 
the Revolution. The Baroness de Reidesel, 
wife of the German general who was captured 
with Burgoyne at Saratoga, notices this place 


other persons of mark in the history of those 
stirring times. At the very time this amiable 
and accomplished lady was writing these notes, 
the rebel Commander-in-Chief was carrying out 
his plans, which resulted in the capture of Corn- 
wallis in the month of October in that year. 

Here, too, from 1782 to 1784, we have ac- 
counts of an humbler laborer in a great cause, 
destined to bring about a revolution in the con- 
dition and habits of mankind scarcely less im- 
portant than that just accomplished by the great 
Washington. 

In the little harbor at the mouth of Sir John’s 
Run—at that time one of the wildest and most 
inaccessible spots on the Potomac—James Rum- 
sey built his first experimental steamboat. The 
traditions of the place inform us that Rumsey 
gained the money necessary to carry on his ex- 
periments by working at the Baths erected by 
the Trustees at that time. The following no- 
tices, taken from the Maryland Gazette, will 
throw some light on the subject, and may also 
serve to amuse the curious : 

“ Richmond, June 19th, 1784—The histories of - 
most eminent empires can not produce more 
greater instances of the genius of a people proud to oaitl- 
vate the arts and eloquences of polite refinement in the 
infancy of its natural existence, that is, in a state of free- 
dom, than in the United States of America. 

“ Among the various exertions that legislative wisdom 
and well-directed policy pervading the whole for the per- 
manent establishment of general good and national grand- 
eur, we are happy to find that the convenience of a medic- 
inal bath, supported on a plan of propriety and decorum, 
has engaged the attention of the public. Popular respect 
will determine whether this plan can have for its basis 
the uses of similar springs in Europe. 

“In Berkeley County five bathing-houses, with adja- 
cent dressing-rooma, are already completed: an assembly 
room and theatre are also constructed for the innocent 
and rational amusements of the polite who may assemble 


in her interesting memoirs. With her invalid | there. 


husband, still a prisoner on parole, she spent 
the summer of 1781 here, and mentions her 
meeting with the family of Washington, and 





“The American of comedians it is expected 


company 
open there, under the direction of Mr. Ryan, on the 
15th of July, and to continue till the ist of September. 
| It is supposed they will prove so acceptable to the Bath. 
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as to encourage the proprietor to renew his visits year- 
ly. 

. “The Muses follow freedom, said Socrates ; from Greece 
and Rome they certainly fled when those mighty empires 
fell. Let us hail, therefore, their residence in America.” 

“To THE PUBLIC. 
‘* Warm Springs at Bath, in Berkeley County, Virginia, 
June 13th, 1784. 

“James Rumsey AND RosertT THRoGMoRTON propose 
opening a very commodious Boarding-House for the re- 
sidence of Ladies and Gentlemen who may honor the 
Bath, at the sign ofthe Liberty-pole and Flag. Every pos- 
sible attention will be paid to render the situation of those 
who honor them with their commands perfectly agree- 
able.” 


But the old times have passed away; the old 
theatre has disappeared, the old bath-houses 
fallen todecay. The brave, the gifted, the gay, 
the beautiful of the old days gone to one com- 
mon resting-place. There are new times now, 


; manners, new people at Berkeley. 





new hotels, new bath-houses, new fashions, new 
The new 
buildings are undoubted improvements on the 
old ones, and the fresh beauties that congregate 
here every summer pleasanter to think about 
than their great-grandmothers. For the rest, 
we may quote Solomon and hold our peace: 
“Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? for thou 
dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” 

But there still remains one connecting link 
between the past and the present in the person 
of the old bathkeeper, who sits beneath the can- 
opy at the spring. Eighty years ago, honest 
John Davis was born at the head of the grove, 
on the very spot where he now lives, and for 
nearly forty years has, in his present official 
capacity, served the invalid and pleasure-seek- 





JONN DAVIS, BATHEEEPER. 
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ing public with patient fidelity. The top of the 
grove fence is the horizon of his world, and his 
head contains but one full-grown, all-absorbing 
idea, that the chief end of man is to bathe. 

We are told that he never left home but once 
in his life. When the British marauders threat- 
ened Norfolk, he was drafted into the militia, 
and marched to the defense of that place. His 
term of service expired, and he returned home, 
innocent as he departed of the stain of human 
blood, to resume, in the valley of the sweet wa- 
ters, the even tenor of his peaceful and harm- 
less life. 

As the air was fresh and bracing, Porte Cray- 
on insisted that his wards should walk with him 
over to Sir John’s, two miles and a half distant. 
“Tt will be worth the trouble,” said he, “to see 
those fine engines of Ross Winans, glorious in 
their completeness, thundering and screaming, 
as if in wanton superfiluity of strength, over the 
very spot where seventy years ago the enthusi- 
astic and unfortunate Rumsey hoped, and sigh- 
ed, and wrought in vain. Could the shade of 
the ingenious Virginian but now revisit this 
scene of his labors, and behold the misty giant, 
to enslave whose might he gave a life of unsuc- 
cessful toil, now so completely and beautifully 
subservient to the will of man, how would dis- 
appointment, neglect, weariness, and poverty be 
forgotten in the swell of glorious pride at the 
consciousness of having been one of the pioneers 
in this triumph of human genius!” 

“Upon my word,” said Dora, “I had always 
thought that steam-engines were nothing more 
than great black, dirty, greasy, dangerous ma- 
chines, whose business it was to draw long 
trains on the railroad and kill cows, but Porte’s 
speech has quite astonished me, and made me 
believe they are very wonderful productions.” 

‘Miss Dimple, my speech, as you call it, was 
not so much a glorification of steam-engines as 
a tribute to departed genius. But surely one 
could scarcely find a nobler theme for elo- 
quence than these same squealing, fizzing, rat- 
tling machines. And of those black, greasy- 
looking demons who conduct them, I could re- 
late instances of courage and devotion which, 
if displayed in the tented field, would have 
brought the actors rank and distinction. As it 
was, @ newspaper paragraph, and the conscious- 
ness of merit, were, as far as I know, the only 
rewards they ever received. Listen while I re- 
late a circumstance that came partly under my 
own eye: 

“Tt is customary, young ladies, to carry pow- 
der over the road in long tubular cars, made of 
sheet-iron, with a close-fitting door in each end 
to keep out fire. The powder train was run- 
ning westward between Martinsburg and North 
Mountain, when an explosion took place within 
the car, so severe that it nearly knocked the 
brakesman off the platform where he was stand- 
ing. The fact was immediately communicated 
to the conductor, and the engine stopped. The 
men procured buckets of water from the reser- 
voir, walked back, opened the door at both ends 








of the car, and deliberately waited for the smoke 
to escape before they proceeded to extinguish 
the fire burning among the straw and paper that 
was strewn thickly over the floor. This was 
executed in the coolest and most careful man- 
her, so as not to wet the powder. I happened 
to be at Sir John’s when the train arrived, and 
hearing the circumstance mentioned, had the 
curiosity to examine the car, The marks of 
the explosion were distinctly visible around the 
crevices of the doors at each end. Inside the 
floor was covered with burnt straw and bits of 
paper, the kegs and barrels containing the pow- 
der were scorched and blackened, and the pa- 
per covering of a coil of rope fuse was burnt in 
holes. That the cargo should have been saved 
under these circumstances, seems little less than 
a miracle. 

“This cargo consisted of 230 kegs of pow- 
der, 22 half barrels, and 11 barrels, which, if 
ignited, would have blown the train to Cum- 
berland, probably, or farther. The partial ex- 
plosion was doubtless occasioned by a spark en- 
tering the hole traversed by the connecting-rod, 
and igniting some loose powder that Jay in the 
bottom of the car. 

“T was struck with the quiet, unpretending 
manner with which the men treated this circum- 
stance, which to me looked like an almost mi- 
raculous escape from annihilation, and was at a 
loss, too, to imagine a motive that could induce 
men in their senses deliberately to face such 
imminent and fearful peril. I asked the con- 
ductor, ‘why, upon the first warning, they all 
did not take to their heels?’ ‘Sir,’ replied he, 
‘it is our duty to protect the property intrust- 
ed to our charge even at the peril of our lives.’ 

“The names of these men were, David 
Koonce, conductor; Horace Woodward, en- 
gineer; John Weaver, fireman, and G. G. 
Frithey, brakesman. 

“Tn taking leave of the subject I may sin- 
cerely say, that a more splendid exhibition of 
courage, or a motive more nobly expressed, I 
have never seen on record.” 

On their return from Sir John’s they stopped 
to drink at a chalybeate spring, whose waters 
stimulate like strong tea. Hard by this fount- 
ain there is a cavern, formed by the upheaved 
strata of sandstone, which resembles a tent. 
The opening is about ten feet in height, twenty 
in extent under the roof, and will afford con- 
venient shelter for a dozen or twenty persons 
from sun or rain. 

For some time past Porte Crayon had ex- 
hibited no anxiety to bring the journey to a 
conclusion, but seemed rather to dread the ap- 
proaching day that would bring his vessel into 
port, and deprive him of his command. Not- 
withstanding his ingenious delays and easy 
drives, that day at length arrived, In the cool 


of the morning they drove off from the Berkeley 
Springs at a sweeping trot, and that evening 
they would sup in Crayon Hall. 

It was the 20th day of November, and na- 
ture had completely doffed her summer gar- 
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SPA SPRING CAVERN. 


ments. Yet still the purple haze of the Indian 
summer softened the harsher features of the 


landscape, and the genial rays of the mid-day 
sun tempered the chill breezes of autumn. 
Porte Crayon looked affectionately at his 
wards : 

“Girls, we’ve had a charming trip, have we 
not? How much superior in all respects to a 


winter’s campaign in the city. Instead of re- 
turning with sallow faces and impaired health, 
with heads and trunks stuffed with tawdry van- 
ities, fevered with heartless dissipation, shallow 
sociability and artificial pleasures, the recollec- 
tion of which brings no real gratification, yet is 
sufficient to make the healthful quiet of your 
country house dull and distasteful. How mark- 
ed a contrast your present appearance and feel- 
ings present! What rustic bloom now mantles 
your cheeks! How plump and buxom—” 

Here Mr. Crayon’s speech was interrupted 
by a shower of apple cores and chestnut hulls, 
which forced him to dodge behind the curtain 
of the carriage. He still continued— 

“*What though the sun with ardent frown 
Has slightly tinged your cheeks with brown?” 

What buoyancy and grace in your every move- 
ment! how light and elastic your steps ! and then 
what glorious recollections are ours! what pic- 
tures we have seen! How tame would the ex- 
hibitions of the National Academy or the Diis- 
seldorff Gallery appear, in comparison with the 
gallery we have visited—all undoubted origin- 
als too, painted after no school; infinite in va- 
riety, matchless in beauty. And then the store 
of incident and information we have gathered, 





such as books can not affurd—all fresh, and all 
our own.” 

“To say nothing of the delightful eating and 
sleeping.” 

“T had not forgotten that, Cousin Dimple. 
The subject, however, was not uppermost in 
my mind so early in the day.” 

“Indeed,” said Minnie, “ although the idea 
of getting home is charming, I can not repress 
some feelings of regret at the thought that our 
journey must soon come to an end. I have 
actually become attached to this old carriage ; 
and there is a fascination about this wandering, 
half-gipsy life that I never dreamed of before.” 

“Through such a country as ours, and with 
such amiable companions,” replied Crayon, 
“one might journey pleasantly till the end of 
time.” 

“Wouldn't one of the company do?” in- 
quired Fanny, with a glance at her brother, full 
of meaning and mischief. 

“With good roads and good weather, Cousin 
Porte, it would indeed be happiness,” 

“Not so, Minnie; not so, cousin; I would 
not stipulate for these. With eternal sunshine 
and smooth roads the journey might become 
insipid, and the nobler traits of a manly nature 
would rust for lack of use. A man of true met- 
tle would rather rejoice in any opportunity pre- 
sented by fortune, to struggle with difficulty and 
brave danger for the sake of those he loved.” 

These chivalrous sentiments Mr. Crayon ex- 
pressed with a fervor and earnestness so un- 
usual to him that Fanny whispered something 
to Dora, and they both got into a violent gig- 








gle. Our hero cast a glance of displeasure at 
the merry couple, and cynically remarked, that 
it seemed their manners as well as their looks 
had caught a tinge of rusticity. 

But what white chimneys are these that rise 
above the leafless grove, and show so fairly 
against the blue mountain background? What 
old-fashioned mansion is that which stands so 
stately amidst the straggling group of white- 
washed cottages? The younger cousins clapped 
their hands for joy. Fanny turned to hide a 
starting tear as she exclaimed, “There it is! 
Home at last !” 

Porte Crayon stiffened himself against all 
emotion, while the exquisite lines of Petrarch 
trembled on his lips: 

“Sento l'aura mia antica, 
E i dolci colli veggio apparir.” 

The coachman strove mightily to maintain 
that dignified composure of countenance with 
which he had resolved to meet the denizens of 
the kitchen. Manfully he struggled, but his 
negro nature prevailed at last, and a wide- 
spread grin took undisputed possession of his 
face. 

* Mass’ Porte,” said he, indicating a lowly 
hut by the roadside, half-hidden in a patch of 
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broom corn; “ Mass’ Porte, ain’t dat a little 
house for sich a big nigger as me to be borned 
in?” 

“ Ah, Mice, was that your birth-place ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Sir. Dar’s whar I was borned 
and riz till I went to serve old missus. But I’se 
growed so I can’t stand up in dat house now. 
When I goes to see the ole ’ooman I’se "bliged 
to set outside.” 

The door of the hall is closed, and there ap- 
pears to be no oie at the windows. 

“Drive on,” cried Porte, “and we'll take 
them unawares.” 

Just then they passed a group of negrolings 
huddled in a fence corner. A stare of surprise, 
a flash of recognition, and the whole troop went 
off at full speed toward the house. “Stop! 
you wretches, Pomp! Cassy! Til! Pop! stop, 
or I'll cut your ears off! Confound them, they'll 
blow us, after all!” 

The runners never looked behind, but dodged 
into house and kitchen as if a big dog was after 
them. Then, in a twinkling, doors and win- 
dows thronged with the welcome faces. 

“They’re all grinning from ear to ear,” ob- 
served Crayon. ‘“ All's well!” 

That evening was a merry one at the Hall. 
Every body talked at 
once, 

“Confound _ their 
tongues!” exclaimed 
Uncle Nat, pinching 
Minnie’s ear. “ What 
unexampled volubili- 
ty! You'd ‘ put a gir- 
dle round the earth in 
forty minutes!’ An in- 
teresting excursion of 
six weeks’ duration, 
one might suppose, 
would furnish conver- 
sation for at least six 
months; but, at this 
rate, it will not last you 
till bed-time. Do take 
breath and swallow a 
little supper, for, by 
my word, you don’t 
look as if you had 
been subsisting entire- 
' ly on air of late.” 

But at length supper 
is over, the trunk un- 
packed, the doll-babies 
distributed, and the 
wanderers sleep once 
more under the shelter 
of their own roof-tree. 

In the kitchen Mice 
sat over a big hominy 
pot, surrounded by a 
gaping auditory, com- 
posed of blacks of all 
ages and sizes. 

“ Niggers,” said he, 
with pompous gravity, 
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* T’se seed things I never ’spected 
to a-seed. I’se been in places 
whar I never ’spected to a-been. 
You niggers go’way. You knows 
nothing. Aunt Dilly, hand me 
dat fried bacon.” 
“Ugh!” grunted old Tom; 
“same fool he always was.” 
Mice took a moderate dip 
from the hominy pot. 
“ T’se seen de ounateral bridge 
dat stands ’twixt two mountains ; 
no mortar used in de distruction ; 
trees growin’ outen de top of it.” 
“ How come trees growin’ on 
a bridge ?” interrupted old Tom. 
“Kase I seed ’em growin’ 
thar, dat’s why. If you don’t = 
believe me, ax Mass’ Porte. Den - 
I’'se seed Ware’s Cave.” : 
“What's dat?” exclaimed sev- 
eral voices. = 
“ Dat’s a place what hain’t no =~ 
bottom, two or three mile un- 
derground. A place what make 
you believe in everlastin’ tor- 
ment. Youclimbs up and down 
fathers, and creeps through places no bigger ’an 
a rat hole !” 
Old Tom gave a derisive whistle. 
“What dat ole Tém, Crow whistlin’ for? 
Don’t believe me? Ax Mass’ Porte.” 
“Kase why, you want to make me believe 


you creep through a place no bigger ’an a rat 


hole. If you git through yourself, how you git 
your foot through? Tell me dat; yah! yah! 
yah!” 

“Please God, I ain’t gwine to tell nuffin’ 
more till dat old interruption goes away,” said 
Mice, venting his displeasure on the bacon and 
hominy. 

“Please de Lord, I'm gwine to ax Mass’ 
Porte fuss thing to-morrow mornin’.” 

So he took his leave, and left the field to the 
traveler. 

Mice’s statements having been substantially 
verified by Mr, Crayon, he from that day became 
a man of mark, a genuine African Lion, and 
made use of his privilege, like a true traveler. 
When the truth got stale by frequent repetition, 
he drew upon his imagination without restraint 
or contradiction. For black people are in this 
respect not very different from white folks; 
while they require more than legal testimony to 
induce them to believe the truth, they will swal- 
low lies of any dimensions without salt or pepper. 

The last we saw of Mice he was sitting in 
front of the little cabin among the broom corn, 
beside an aged matron whom we took for the 
“old ’ooman.” In her wrinkled hands she held 
a number of Harper, which she considered with 
mingled curiosity and delight. 

“Well, de laus! he, he, he! Dat is jest de 
werry spit of him. Well, I never thought to 
see de profile of dat ‘tater head’ printed in a 
book.” 





SADDLER'S SHOP. 


Soon after, the cousins took leave of their 
friends at the Hall and returned to their re- 
spective homes. Porte Crayon, to all appear- 
ance, resumed his ordinary habits of life, al- 
though some remarked that he paid more at- 
tention to his dress than formerly, and was a 
less frequent attendant at the saddler’s-shop, 
where the villagers met to talk politics, 

For the rest, the world still continues to turn 
round on its axis as usual, and our narrative 
has at length come to an end. 


“ And is that all?” 

Did you wish it longer, fair querists ? 

“No, not that precisely ; it is long enough in 
all conscience; but the conclusion is somewhat 
unsatisfactory—rather tame, we think. In fact, 
taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
and from certain hints dropped by the way, we 
had a right to expect that something particu- 
larly interesting would come of the trip.” 

Truly, and did not these interesting sketches 
with pen and pencil come of it? 

“Pshaw, Mr. Editor, you are provokingly slow 
of apprehension. A story without a love-plot 
is like a bush without a rose, or a flower with- 
out perfume.” 

Listen, then, my gentle friends, In the wild- 
est and most secluded region among the mount- 
ains of Virginia there is a deep valley, over- 
shadowed by gloomy hemlocks and bedded with 
huge misshapen rocks. Mile after mile the 
traveler may toil along the rugged way, yet no 
purling streamlet gladdens the ear tired of si- 
lence, no flower blooms to cheer the heart wea- 
ried with the savage monotony of the scene. 
Occasionally, flitting behind the dark trees like 
a sheeted ghost, a brook leaps from the mount- 
ains, tumbling in white cascades, and hastening 
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to hide itself in the crevices of the rocks, where 
it is seen no more. ‘Thunder-clouds burst over 
it and pour their floods; but the waters sink, 
and the weird valley is again dry as a desert. 
Go on, mile after mile, and it is still the same— 
all silent as the grave. The loneliness becomes 
oppressive. ‘The valley is like the valley of the 
dead. Istherenosound? Listen—one seems, 
indeed, to hear a hollow moaning, like the night- 
wind in the forest, a hoarse murmuring deep 
down in the earth, like the rush of subterranean 
waters. <A feeling of awe and mystery steals 
over the spirit. Have patience for a little while ; 
go on a little further; then you will see a broad, 
bold river burst out suddenly, its crystal waters 
flashing in the sunshine, roaring and leaping 
between its flowery banks, rejoicing the lonely 
valley with the voice of music, and the eye of 
the wanderer with the freshness of beauty. In 
some stern, rugged human hearts the course of 
love is like that mountain stream. Unseen and 
deep the little fountains mingle their waters, 
gathering strength in silence and in darkness, 
until it bursts forth at once a deep, resistless 
river, making the desert heart to bloom like a} 
garden, and the rugged way of life a path of | 
pleasantness. 
As for our hero, he still bears himself loftily, 
still professes to 
“‘ Make a pish at chance and sufferance,” 
and seems, as ever, scornful of that gentle weak- 
ness— 
———“ The dearest theme 
That ever warmed a minstrel's dream," 

But not without reason has it been said “that 
speech was given to man the better to conceal 
his thoughts ;” and we regret to say that we do 
not feel as fully assured of our friend’s sincerity 
in all things as we did formerly. On visiting 
his room one day, in his absence, we found on 
his table a copy of verses recently written. Ere 
we were aware of it, we had read them. You 
ladies, who are more conversant with these mat- 





ters, may draw your own conclusions. To us 


| half reveal the mystery of that subterranean 
| river, ere it breaks forth from its dark prison. 
Summer's over—summer'’s over, 
Sighing breezes whisper now ; 
And the leafy trees that cover 
Misty vale and mountain's brow ; 
Like the doomed, in Aztec story, 
Ere the dreadful sacrifice, 
Stand arrayed in vesture glowing 
With the rainbow’'s richest dyes. 
| Soon shall autumn winds come rushing, 
Dark December's tempests moan, 
And these leaves in beauty blushing 
O’er the faded earth be strown. 
Wild the lifeless branches tossing, 
Winter's chilling blast will roar, 
*Till the spring all life renewing, 
Earth may leaf and bloom once more. 
But the friends who shared our pleasure, 
With us roamed for many a mile, 
Whose sweet memory still we treasure, 
Hours of sadness to beguile ; 
They are gone—Is it forever ? 
Oft Hope's promises are vain- 
Summer's over—summer’s over, 
And we ne'er may meet again. 
If upon life's rapid river, 
One might my companion be, 
As we glided onward ever 
Song and soul in harmony— 
Maiden mild and blissful lover, 
Drifting by each flowery isle— 
Summer's over—summer's over, 
Never while my love could smile. 


PASSAGES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
BY AN AMERICAN, 

be is impossible to stand on such a point in 

Egypt as the hill above Osioot and look out 
on the magnificent plain, green and rich, with- 
out a strong desire that a better Government 
could be introduced as the fonndation for mak- 
ing this a better people. The country is capa- 
ble of every thing, and I believe the people to 
be capable of something more than they now 
are. Certainly it is melancholy in the extreme 
to see the waste of human labor, and its small 
product in every thing here. 
The method of cultivating the land of Egypt 
has been already very fully described by trav- 
elers; but I may find some readers who will be 
interested in hearing a few particulars of it, for 
the sake of contrasting them with the more ad- 
vanced state of agriculture in other parts of the 
world. 
The overflow of the Nile, which occurs in the 
latter part of our summer and autumn, is the 
grand means of enriching the soil. Very little 
manure is used in Egypt. I have, indeed, seen 
none applied except the old earth from decay- 
ing brick walls of the ancients, which are pound- 
ed into dust, and carried in baskets to such 
points of land as are not sufficiently enriched 
by the Nile. 
The Nile water is muddy. Whence the mud 
comes is a question for solution. Much of it is 
from the wash of the banks themselves, and 
therefore much of the deposit of soil is but a 
change from one place to another. Still it is 
muddy at Wady Halfeh, the second cataract, 
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miles above this point. I am unable to ascer- 
tain at what remote part of the river, if any 
where, its waters are clear and limpid as are 
our great streams; and therefore I can not say 
whence the soil of Egypt has come, though the 
Blue (or Black) River is supposed to yield it 
rather than the White Nile. 

The annual deposit of the river on its over- 
flowed lands varies, of course, according to the 
height of the overflow. On the low land of 
Beni Hassan I found the deposit of this year to 
be about an inch and a half. Other years it is 
more, and others less, Naturally, the overflow 
of the river is followed, when it recedes, by a 
baking of the surface in the sunshine, and at 
first the black and cracked surface of the ground 
appears utterly beyond all hope of cultivation. 
We should as soon think of raising grain in the 
dry bed of a clay pit, which is full of fissures 
from a hot sunshine after n rain, as in the soil 
of Egypt when the river has just retired. But 
the Fellah knows well the ability of this rich 
soil, and breaks it up with his rude plow, which 
is doubtless of the same form used in the days 
of Joseph—a simple wooden block and handle. 
Of course, the surface only is broken three inch- 
es deep, and in this dry dust the seed is cast 
and harrowed in, either by dragging a brush or 
a rude harrow over it, or by driving sheep over 
the land to tread it in. 

The land is divided into small squares, which 
are bounded by low heaps of earth, a few inches 
in height, each square being about a rod. The 
shadoof, or sakea, on the river bank, keeps a 
flow of water running through a small canal or 
ditch, and from this branches diverge in all di- 
rections; so that any one of these little squares 
may be filled with water in a few moments by 
opening the side of the run or ditch. It should 
hardly be called a ditch, because it is elevated 
above the surrounding level in place of being 
dug in it. Thus continually watering the land, 
the crop springs up luxurious, and bears a large 
increase. Nevertheless, all modern improve- 
ments are wanting, and no better illustrations 
of modern Egyptian farming can be given than 
those found in the tombs of their ancestors of 
more than two thousand years ago. 

Thus the drawings here given, from a tomb 
at Thebes, show the method of plowing, and 





sowing, and also the pulling up by the roots, of 
the millet, or doora, as well as the cutting of 
grain with a sickle, in all respects similar to 
modern husbandry in Egypt. 

The great crop of Egypt is corn, doora and 
wheat being the most plenty. Doora is of 








two kinds, and but two. The millet, growing 
one large ear on the top of the corn-stalk, and 
the Doora Shamee, or Syrian doora, as it is 
called, which is our ordinary Indian corn. The 
latter is of poor quality as to the yield, but is 
sweet, and makes excellent meal. The antiquity 
of the millet, or native doora, is great, as is evi- 
dent from the monuments, where we find it 
often represented in farming scenes. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that these are the only 
products of Egyptian soil. Beans grow in great 
quantities, lupins and lentils abound, and im- 
mense fields of bamia, the edible hybiseus, are 
found near all the large towns. Onions abound, 
and a large bulbous root, known as the ghoul- 
ghas, or oulas, is used as a substitute for the po- 
tato, which does not flourish here. 

There is but one form of tool for hand use 
by one man that I have seen in Egypt. It isa 
species of hoe, but more like a broad pick, very 
heavy and unwieldy. It is used to break up 
the clods, to dig, and in fact much as we use a 
garden hoe. Another form of hoe or scraper, 
used for making the small squares which I have 
described, is a flat piece of board, with a handle 
held by one man, and two ropes held by two 
others, who draw it while the one guides it over 
the ground. Thus three men do less work than 
one would do with a good tool. 

Threshing is done, as of old, by the oxen 
treading out the grain, and it is winnowed in 
the wind. Some instruments are in use to as- 
sist in this work ; but they are simple and rude, 
and but little advantage is derived from them, 
most of the natives preferring the simpler pro- 
cess. I wish a thousand Yankee farmers could 
be in Egypt for ten years, and I believe it would 
be the garden of the world. 

My last article left the party on their donkeys, 
returning from the grottoes and tombs on the 
Mountain of Osioot. 

We took a shorter path down the hill than 
that which we had ascended, and made some 
heavy plunges over steep places, where two 
Arabs to a lady and a third to the donkey were 
hardly sufficient to keep them safe from acci- 
dent. But the foot of the hill was safely 
reached at length, and we trotted rapidly across 
the bridge and into the city again. 

Here, as elsewhere in Egypt, the traveler 
will not fail to observe the process of brick- 
making as now carried on, and be surprised as 
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well as interested at 
the new light it gives 
him in reading the his- 
tory of the bondage of 
the Israelites. 

It was not common 
among the ancients to 
burn brick. It is no 
more common now. 
It is almost incredible, 
to one who has not vis- 
ited this country, that 
immense ruins remain 
of buildings and walls, 
composed entirely of 
these unburned brick 
—mere Nile mud sun- 
dried, which date quite 
as far back as the time 
of the children of Is- 
rael. Large structures 
remain, of which ev- 
ery brick bears the name of Tuoruues IIL, 
the supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus. In Dr. 
Abbott’s collection, in New York, specimens 
of these may be seen; and he who is incredu- 
lous of the genuineness of these may convince 
himself by visiting Egypt, where he may turn 
hundreds of them over with the point of his 
boot, and read the ancient legend. 

The making of brick, in those days, was much 
more of a business than now, for the great pop- 
ulation of the country doubtless required a con- 
stant supply of building material, and the mud 
was probably then, as now, the chief article in 
use for this purpose. But aside from this, kings 
built pyramids of brick, which yet stand, and in- 
closures of temples, and residences for priests, 
and city fortifications, and all the other massive 
structures for which other countries use wood 
or stone. There was, therefore, employment 
enough for the miserable sons of Israel. 

Doubtless the modern process of brick-mak- 
ing is similar to that then in use, and a brief 
explanation of the method, which we saw here 
and often elsewhere along the river, will serve to 
make the history of the Israelites more intelli- 
gible to many readers, The mud of the Nile is 
the sole article now in use for Egyptian house- 
building, and this is either roughly plastered up 




















TULESHING MACHINE, 


in mud walls, or is shaped in the form of brick, 
and dried in the sun. I passed by some men, 2 
few days ago, who were building a tomb. It 
was made of crude brick, and they paused in 
their work to make their brick, which was done 
by preparing a bed to hold water, into which 
they threw mud, and, over all, large quantities 
of cut straw. This they trod into the mud 
with their feet, and when the whole was thor- 
oughly mixed, they took out large lumps with 
their hands, which they dexterously shaped into 
bricks, and laid down to dry. At another place 
I saw two men at the same work, with only this 
difference, that they held in their hands a rude 
mould, into which they thrust the mud, and 
from which they almost instantly shook out the 
brick, and left it to dry in the sun. The tenaci- 
ty of the Nile mud almost passes description, 
and until one has his foot in it, he can not fully 
understand it. That a similar process was used 
by the ancients, the best evidence is afforded in 
the accurate painting of one of the tombs at 
Thebes, which contains a view of the whole ma- 
chinery of an ancient brick-yard. Men dig the 
mud, while others dip water in jars and bring 
it, and others still mould the bricks with a wood- 
en mould, and lay them out to dry. 

I have paused to speak of this subject here, as 
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it was suggested by the brick ruin on the hill- 
side, which some writers mention as probably 
very ancient. It may be so; but it is also wor- 
thy of remark that the brick, on being broken, I 
found to contain date stones, pieces of pottery, 
and even the dry, pithy substance of dates them- 
selves. Nor does this prove them to be modern, 
since in the air of Egypt the preservation of such 
articles for two or three thousand years is not 
uncommon. But now to return to our subject. 

As we came back from the mountain we 
paused in the bazaars to make some purchases, 
and especially to replenish our stock of pipe- 
bowls, which had become low. 

Forever to be remembered are the chibouks 
of Egypt, and the tobacco of Lebanon, called 
Latakea, from the city that was the ancient 
Laodicea, celebrated now no longer for the 
fragrance of its piety, but for the delicacy of its 
tobacco. The chibouk, oh my friend! is not 
very different from the pipe that you and I used 
to smoke in college days, when we had reeds 
bored, some six feet long, and rested the bowl 
on the other side of the room. It is but along 
stick with a clay bowl for the tobacco, and the 
wealth of the owner determines the elegance 
of the ornaments. The amber mouth-piece is 
a necessity on an Eastern chibouk, and on this 
are set jewels of every description. The stick 
itself is common dog-wood, or cherry, or jessa- 
mine; and as the pipe-maker is always at hand, 
and will bore a stick in two minutes at any 
time, it is not uncommon for a host to have 
branches of roses or other plants loaded with 
fragrant blossoms bored for pipe-sticks, and 
handed to his guests fresh from the garden. 
Osioot is celebrated for its manufactory of pipe- 
bowls, whence come the best in Egypt; and be- 
sides these, the workers in clay make many 
small affairs—match-boxes, cups and plates, 
vases, and like articles, which are curious and 
even beautiful in appearance, and with which 
we loaded ourselves as we returned to the boat. 

As we rode rapidly through the narrow streets 
of the city we were not a little astonished and 
delighted at meetinga party of Christians, whom, 
on approaching, we recognized as Americans. 
One of the American missionaries resident in 
Cairo was on a tour of inspection up the river, 
accompanied by his wife and an assistant in the 
mission, who is a Syrian. They had arrived at 
Osioot in the afternoon, I have had occasion 
constantly in the East to observe the high re- 
spect paid to the American missionaries, and 
nowhere are their praises more loudly spoken 
than in Cairo. We were not a little pleased at 
meeting with this pleasant party, and the face 
of an American lady was a delight to us and 
ours. And the sight of an American baby, born 
in Cairo indeed, but no less American for that, 
in the streets of Osioot, is a sight that Upper 
Egypt does not often furnish to the eyes of a 
traveler tired of gazing on the miserable, squalid, 
and filthy scarabei, that are called children in 
Egypt. The missionary boat continued in com- 
pany with us as far as Assouan, and I shall have 





occasion hereafter to speak of the wild mount- 
ain gorge and the moonlight in which I parted 
from them at the first cataract. Whether they 
have selected a place for a location on the upper 
part of the river I do not know, but I should 
think not. I can imagine no hope of good to 
be derived from it, and no ordinary or extraor- 
dinary ideas of Christian duty are sufficient to 
convince me of the propriety of sending edu- 
cated men and delicate females to waste their 
lives and die, as they soon must die, in the midst 
of a population like this. The time may come 
for it, but it is not yet, while so many equally 
destitute places remain in which delicate females 
may hope to survive for their labor. In the 
evening I sat alone till midnight writing my let- 
ters for home, and was aroused by a procession 
passing me on the bank of the river. 

Latif Pacha was going to his dahabeeh, which 
lay astern of ours. Twenty torches blazed 
around the horses of his suite, and lit the side 
of the palace as he came out, waving a bow 
gracefully toward our boat as he passed on the 
way to his own. His steamer was ready to tow 
his boat down the river. He had told me in 
the morning that he was going to meet the Vice- 
roy, who is on his way up to visit Osioot. We 
fired a salute on our arrival in the morning, and 
the governor expressed his regret that he had 
no guns loaded with which to reply to it. When 
he was on board, in the night and ready to sail, 
as the steamer turned her wheels he fired two 
guns, to which I replied, and he repeated, and I 
followed. As long as he was within hearing he 
continued to fire and I to reply, and I heard his 
guns faintly from three or four miles down the 
river. 

The next morning was Thursday, November 
29th, and we knew very well that it must be 
Thanksgiving-day in some of the States at home, 
and we had tolerable certainty that it was so in 
New York and Connecticut. As we were to 
leave at noon, our American friends accepted 
an invitation to breakfast with us, and we made 
our Thanksgiving feast at about the time that 
you were sleeping your hardest in America. 

And with the day came thronging all the 
memories that hallow that day. Who has not 
pleasant, who is so happy as not to have sad, 
memories of the annual feast. What table is 
full, without one empty chair! 

In my Nile boat I sat down alone at sunrise 
to watch the coming of the day on this strange 
land, and with his coming I seemed to have 
new light poured on the dim and distant past, 
by which I read the story of my first affliction 
over and over. 

How often have I thought of him here, my 
boy-companion, my guide, my brother, coun- 
selor, friend! It was always the saddest thought 
I had in connection with this visit to the East, 
that he had died without seeing it. I could 
not bring my mind to the idea that he has seen 
a city whose foundations in adamant and gold 
surpass the splendor of the Jerusalem toward 
which I travel. But since I have come here— 
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since I have looked up into these skies whose 
deep blue beauty and unfathomable glory seem 
to bear the memory of the days when they re- 
ceived our ascending Lord into their radiant 
depths—since I have breathed the East wind 
from Bethlehem, and begin to see clearly my 
pathway to the cross and the tomb of our Mas- 
ter and Saviour, I say now I realize that he 
whom I so loved in boyhood, whom I have so 
mourned in secret in all my years of wandering 
life, whose lips have whispered to me a thou- 
sand times in the solemn nights—that he has 
seen, with clearer eyes than mine, the grandeur 
of Egypt, and the olives of the hills of Jerusa- 
lem. 

Did I not tell you once, my friend, that I 
thought the sky must be lower down over the Holy 
Land than elsewhere from the crowding hither- 
ward of the footsteps of the angels, and that 
heaven must be nearer here than our cold West- 
ern clime? Itisso, 1 think; and already I am 
where the arch is lower, for I never felt so near 
him as here. He sleeps—not where we laid 
him then, but where we laid him last, on the 
forest hill near our great city, in the congrega- 
tion of the dead. And he hears not, and he 
heeds not the roar of the city, the tramp of the 
thousands, the sounds of warring, wrangling 
life there. He hears not that, but he did hear 
me as the morning sun rose up above the 
Arabian desert and poured his flood of light on 
this slavish land—he did hear me praying for 
a blessing on the “old folks at home” on that 
Thanksgiving morning, and I heard his voice 
too, from the deep sky. It was not till the sun 
was far up, and the sounds of Arab life were 
heard on all sides of me, that I lost the influ- 
ence of that morning reverie. 

The coolness of these Arabs is amusing. It 
was not enough that we should occupy the Vice- 
roy’s steps with our boat, but our men erected 
their poles on lines at the top of them in front 
of the palace gates, and all manner of clothing, 
unmentionable articles of ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
apparel, were floating in the wind before the 
door of the Governor of Upper Egypt, doubtless 
much to the edification of the ladies of his 
harem, who had an opportunity of studying 
Christian styles of dress and American cos- 
tumes. Nor was this all. The butcher killed 
a sheep on the steps themselves, and when I 
went out to see what was going on, I found the 
Arab hound actually skinning the animal before 
he was dead. I was strongly inclined to have 
him flogged till he understood the meaning of 
flaying alive. 

The mails of Egypt go by a curious sort of 
post. All Egypt is on the Nile, as every one 
knows, and one line of mail service up and 
down the river goes through every city and 
village from Cairo to Assouan. This line is cut 
into sections, and on each section is a foot run- 
ner, who goes over his course three or four times 
a day, back and forward, meeting the next run- 
ner at each end of his section, and passing along 
from one to the other any letter he may receive. 





Thus no mail-bag is made up, but letters are 
passed singly. I sent my letters to the local 
governor at Osioot, to be posted in this way; 
but he had orders to take special care of me and 
my wishes, and forthwith dispatched an express 
with them. This is the method with all govern- 
ment letters. They go by dromedary, crossing 
the desert and avoiding the long bends of the 
river. It was somewhat strange to follow with 
my imagination those letters on their wander- 
ings, and [ sat that evening thinking of the 
dromedary carrying an Arab charged with those 
precious words of affection, crossing the desert 
back of the lofty hills of Aboufayda, guided by 
the stars as he hastened northward. In what 
wild and dark pass of the mountains he might 
lie down to sleep, who could tell? What howl- 
ing wolves or fierce hyenas would follow his 
steps, who might know? On what sandy plain, 
in what Arab tent or hut of Fellah might they 
rest! What moonlights would look down on 
their swift course across the desert—what hot 
suns would weary the carrier before they reached 
the City of Victory! It was something to havea 
dromedary express dispatched with one’s letters, 
and I was content, thinking only that I hoped 
the envelopes would be kept at home in some 
safe place, that I might look on them and en- 
deavor thereby to learn something of their event- 
ful travel. 

As I was returning from the mountain on 
the previous day, and riding across the plain 
toward the boat, a mounted officer rode up to 
me and handed me a small package. They 
were letters prepared by Latif Pasha to various 
inferior governors along the upper part of the 
river, introducing me to their attention, and 
these subsequently proved of far gréater value 
to me than I supposed possible. They were 
the means of my becoming acquainted with 
several Turkish gentlemen of the highest char- 
acter, and forming two or three friendships that, 
I trust, will be lasting long after I have return- 
ed to America. But of these I shall say more 
hereafter. 

The bread was ready. Have I or have I not 
mentioned that the object of a stay of two days 
at Osioot was to give the crew of the boat an 
opportunity to bake bread, which is their sole 
article of food, and which is always renewed at 
this point, and again at Esne. 

The Nile boatman is swi generis. There is 
no other race of men in the world like them. 
They live a miserable life of hard labor without 
enough pay to be able to save a farthing, and 
yet they seem to be always happy. Their songs 
make the night musical, and all day long, at oars 
or the tow-rope, they go chanting and singing as 
cheerfully as if they received thirty instead of 
three dollars a month, and were well fed and 
clothed, instead of having to feed and clothe 
themselves out of this miserable pay. Their 
food is but the poorest sort of bread, baked and 
broken into pieces and dried on deck in the sun. 
A heap of several bushels of it always lies on the 
cabin deck, and this is boiled in Nile water, mak- 
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ing a sort of mush or soft mass, which the men 
surround three times a day, and eat with their 
hands, dipping out of the one wooden bowl, 
which is their sole possession in the shape of 
plate or dish. 

At Osioot they stopped, as I said, to renew 
their supply. This would seem to be an easy 
matter. But it is not so easy. They arrived 
at eight in the morning, and went instantly to 
purchase wheat. This they took to a mill to 
have ground. When ground, they took the flour 
to the baker’s, where they mixed the bread them- 
selves, and then handed it over to the baker, 
who is in fact only a baker and not a maker of 
bread. At twelve at noon on the next day the 
bread had arrived on board, and we sailed from 
Osioot, and were now fairly on the Upper Nile. 








The dém palm-tree now appearing on the 
shore, changes the hitherto uniform aspect of 
the palm groves, and the shadoof poles seem to 





DATE PALM. 


grow more abundant. ~ The irrigation of the 
land is kept up by steadfast, hard labor, and it 
is remarkable that no pumps or other improved 
hydraulic machines are used in Egypt. The 
shadoof, which is simply our old-fashioned well- 
pole, is as old as the monuments of the coun- 
try, for on the wall of a tomb at Thebes we find 
several representations of it, such as the one 
here given. No improvement has been made 
on this in three thousand years, and I have no 
doubt that the banks of the Nile present now 
in many places the exact aspect which they pre- 
sented so many centuries ago. 

At evening of the next day we were under 
the cliffs of Sheik Herreddee, whereof the tra- 
dition saith that a serpent resides there, gifted 
with miraculous powers to heal all manner of 
diseases. It would cure a blind man, could he 
but have a momentary glimpse of the splendor 
of the hill in the light of a setting Egyptian sun, 
and this was the last night of the autumn, and 
the winter came on us next morning right glori- 
ously with a flush of gold in the east, and the 
full-orbed splendor of the sun, and an air 
balmy as June, and a sky that tempted one 
heavenward. Pelicans began to be plenty, and 
this morning we shot two, and in the course of 
the day half a dozen geese and as many ducks, 
We made no count of the pigeons that we shot ; 
they were innumerable. There was one day 
when we were at Negaddeh that we shot three 
hundred and six, which we distributed to our 
neighbors in other boats, and gave our men as 
many as they could eat for three days. 

All along the river game began to abound, 
and crocodiles were frequently seen on the sand- 
banks. I shot at several, as all travelers must 
do; but I killed none, as all travelers must sav. 
There was one whch I came very near to kill- 
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ing. Had he waited for me, I should have 
hit him. He was sunning himself on a bank, 
and I crawled quietly toward him; but when 
I got there, he was not there, The trochilus, 
the bird celebrated as the watching friend of 
the crocodile, who is said to warn him of the 
approach of enemies, flew before me with a loud 
cry, and perhaps alarmed him. I can not say 
that I verified the story of this bird’s habits and 
friendship for the huge water monster, but I 
have no doubt that in this case he did act as 
ancient and modern writers say he is in the 
habit of doing. But he also acted precisely as 
he and a thousand like him have done every 
day that I have been on the Nile, and I am 
quite certain that if there had been no crocodile 
there, he would have gone along before me in 
the same way, with the same sharp, shrill cry. 

Mr. Curzon, an English traveler, gives the 
most circumstantial account of the habits of 
this bird, and his testimony appears sufficient 
to establish the truth of the story. He states 
that when he was approaching a sleeping croco- 
dile, the trochilus made a furious noise and flew 
at the sleeper, pecking him with his bill, and 
rousing him to a sense of his danger, while he, 
the author, in place of shooting the animal, 
paused to admire the sagacity of his small friend 
and protector. 

We were at Mensheeh. I had walked along 
the shore ahead of the boat, and on reaching 
the village met Suleiman Aga, the local gov- 
ernor, taking a walk with his old uncle along 
the bank. He was apparently delighted at see- 
ing the face of a stranger, for he said he led a 
life of imprisonment in his village, and was glad 
of any relief to its monotony. He walked up the 
bank with me, and when the boat came to the 
land near the upper end of the village, he came 
on board and spent an hour with us. While we 
were lying here, our friends the American mis- 
sionaries, who were lying near us, had a diffi- 
culty with their servant, who was an imperti- 
nent scoundrel, and whom it became necessary 
for them to discharge. The Governor begged 
hard to be allowed to thrash him into respecta- 
bility, but to this, of course, our friends would 
not consent; and I have seldom seen a more 
disappointed man than was Suleiman, after sit- 
ting for an hour and hearing the fellow com- 
plain of his master, when he was not permitted 
to put on the bastinado. It is a luxury to some 
of these governors to thrash a man; and it is 
even related of the Defterdar, Mehemet Ali’s 
son-in-law, that he often whipped men to death 
for his amusement. But this is not all. It 
is also a luxury to the men oftentimes to be 
whipped, if one may judge from the headlong 
manner in which they rush into the necessity of 
being punished. “You may give me a hundred 
if these eggs are not fresh,” says the Fellah, and 
the clerk of the market breaks three spoiled 
eggs in succession, and down goes the Fellah 
and gets his hundred, with fifty to boot. 

A roving letter of credit on the Nile is a 
marvelous assistant to one’s traveling com- 





forts, and at the same time affords much amuse- 
ment in the way of incident. I was not a little 
amused that same evening at Mensheeh by over- 
hearing a conversation on deck between Abd- 
el-Atti and the sheik of the village. When we 
left Cairo, among other articles of boat furniture 
we were particular in ordering a good cat; but 
we were sent away with two worthless kittens, 
both of which found their way into the river 
within the first week after sailing, and we re- 
peated the order to provide another. It seem- 
ed that Abd-el-Atti had directed one to be 
brought down to the boat, and the sheik was 
protesting that there was no such animal in the 
town—no, not a kitten, not a piece of the skin 
or tail of a feline animal. The war of words 
grew furious, and at length the dragoman rush- 
ed into the cabin for the firman, and infinite 
was my amusement to see the government seal 
exhibited, and condign punishment threatened 
if the cat were not forthcoming. It had the de- 
sired effect, and the sheik instantly and silently 
departed, and an hour later a row and general 
outcry on deck called me out to see five cats, 
black, white, and yellow, each led by a string, 
and all now tangled in an inextricable knot, 
fighting, spitting, and uttering all manner of 
Arabic sounds, brought for us to select from. 
We took three, and I may as well pause to re- 
cord their fate. The yellow one took a flying 
leap from the boat to the bank, about thirty 
feet, struck heavily, and fell back into the wa- 
ter. I have forgotten what was the immediate 
impulse which induced this catastrophe, but the 
cat was worthless. The next, a small black 
kitten, met with an unhappy fate. We found 
a dead rat in a closet, and from the appearance 
of May’s Indian rubber overshoes, we concluded 
he died of caoutchouc. He lay on deck dead, 
when the kitten caught sight of him, and made 
a dash at him, seized him by the neck, and 
swung him up and over the rail, and, presto! rat 
and cat fell overboard together, and we swept 
on, leaving them to their fate. The last one 
was a farious wretch, with the eye of an arch 
devil, and one day in Nubia I loosened the rope 
by which he had been tied, and gave him a 
chance to run. The last I saw of him he was 
crossing the desert twenty miles below Abou 
Simbal. 

I have said but little thus far of our manner 
of life on the river, preferring rather that it 
should be guessed at from what I might write. 
But I find that nothing I have yet said will 
convey any idea of the perfect dolce fur niente 
of the Nile boat. The day is one long dream 
of delight, the night a paradise of beauty. We 
never weary, yet we do nothing. We have 
books, but we do not read. We have paper, 
but I have not had the courage, until I reached 
the second cataract, to write. All day long 
lounging on the divans, we gaze out at the deck 
or the ever-changing shore, and should the 
wind fail us for a moment, we amuse ourselves 
by seeing the cloud of flies that instantly settle 
down on every thing, and the vain attempts of 
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the men to escape them. But then we are our- 
selves glad of a coming breeze again, for they 
do not long leave the cabin free from their in- 
cursions, and once in it, we must move out or 
drive them out. In fact flies have been our 
only annoyance on the river. Fleas we at first 


found plenty and venomous, but they left us 
after a while, and we had but occasional visits 
from them, after we had visited a Coptie con- 
vent, or some similar abode of the masses. 

It is not to be denied that we have once in a 


while, after being carried through the mud in 
the arms of an Arab, found a small nameless 
animal on the skin, that shocked our ideas of 
cleanliness beyond all description. But one 
learns to submit to this sort of thing with due 
patience after a while, and we have long ago 
ceased to regard it with much surprise. But I 
was speaking of our employments. Yet that is 
not the word, for we have no employments. 
Time dies—we do not kill it. If there be no 
wind, and the boat is tracking, we walk along 
the shore and shoot whatever we can find, and 
game is plenty every where, for there is almost 
no one in Egypt to disturb it. If the wind 
spring up, a hail from the boat calls us; we jump 
on board, and are off, perhaps for only a mile 
or two, when we again track and again walk. 
We eschew all manners of dress. It would be 
impossible to say what style or national costume 
I wear, unless it be a remote approximation to 
the French blouse-man; for I wear but a thin 
pair of linen pants and a blue shirt—nothing 
else, on my word. With this it is not difficult 
to follow the example of the Arab sailors and 
jump overboard at any moment, or wade in 
deep water after game. Sometimes I follow 
the men at the tracking-rope, and cross the 
branches of the river which come down around 
islands, wading where it is up to my waist, and 
never thinking of changing my clothes, I push 
on through villages and fields, to the manifest 
astonishment of the natives, who are not accus- 
tomed to see a Howajji so nearly on a parallel 








with themselves in dress. Oftentimes I am far 
in advance of the boat, and then, if I am near 
a village, I usually sit down in front of a coffee- 
shop—which is very certain to occupy a promi- 
nent point on the river-bank—and while the 
Ghawazee sing and dance, and the natives smoke 
silently and look on, I take the first pipe offered 
me, and curl my legs under me as well as I am 
able (I begin to have a knack that way), and 
wait the coming of the boat. 

At other times I push the Reis from his place, 
which is the top of the kitchen on the extreme 
bow of the boat, and, as this is altogether the 
best look-out that I find, Ferraj brings me cush- 
ions from the divan and my chibouk, and, with 
my gun close at hand, I smoke and watch the 
river and the shore. From this point I have 
gotten not a few shots at crocodiles that lay 
basking in the sunshine; and if I have not hit 
them, it was worth the shot to see the splendid 
start the fellows made as they heard the crack 
of the gun, and how they leaped into the air 
and the water with a grand flourish of the tail 
and a tremendous plath. Hajji Mohammed, 
the cook, is a great hand for a shot at a croco- 
dile, and never sends word to the cabin that he 
sees one, but on the instant that he gets sight 
of him, whether near or far off, sends a bullet 
after him, if it be half a mile. He wastes an 
awful amount of lead and powder, and gets no- 
thing. But not seldom I have gotten geese and 
duck from my seat on the kitchen, and Halifa, 
a capital swimmer, stands always ready to swim 
off and bring them to me. 

It is vain on the Nile to attempt late sleeping 
in the morning. I have usually been on deck 
at break of day, and almost always on shore be- 
fore the sunrise. The mornings are delicious 
beyond expression, and the beauty of the dawn 
is only equaled by the brief evening twilight. 
But early as I am out, I am never ahead of 
our prince of cooks, who sends me a cup of 
coffee the instant he hears my footstep, and 
then goes to work at breakfast, which he makes 
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a meal fit for the most fastidious of tastes or 
appetites, 

The twilight always finds us on deck, and 
there we remain till midnight. There is enough 
to see in air and sky, whether it be or be not 
moonlight. There are sofas on the cabin-deck, 
well-cushioned and perfect, and here we lie on 
our backs on deck, looking up at the stars. We 
talk but little, and when we do speak it is most- 
ly of the dear ones at home, of the pleasure they 


would have with us here—never of the glorious 
past, the fallen grandeur of Egypt, the march | 
of history, the trampling feet of time. Of all | 


these we think—think—think—till thought be- 
comes soul, and we are bodiless, and the moon 
and stars look down on a silent, verily a phan- 
tom boat, floating slowly along the river of Egypt, 
surrounded by the princes and priests of Osirian 
days. 

Small incidents interrupt the placid current 
of life, and we magnify trifles into great events. 

One evening I was writing a letter at the ta- 
ble. It was late, and all was silent outside, and 
I supposed every one was sleeping, when I was 
startled by the abrupt entrance, rather say rush, 
into the cabin of Hassabo, the Nubian pilot, sup- 
ported on either side by Ferraj and Hassan, the 
two cabin servants. Black as he ordinarily is, 
Hassabo was now blue with fright or pain, I 
could not tell which. Blood was running from 
his finger, which Hassan and Ferraj held in 
their hands, grasping it as if they thought it 
would get away from them; and from some- 
thing that he muttered about fish, I understood 
that he had run a fish-hook through his finger, 
and I proceeded to wash the wound and put on 
some common plaster. In the midst of this, 
Hassabo, who is by far the most pious Mussul- 
man on the boat, was constantly muttering, 
“ Allah! Allah!” and trembling and growing 
weaker, until suddenly he turned from me with 
a bolt toward the door, which was open, and 
threw the contents of his stomach on the deck. 


Unfortunately a deck plank was 
up, and, as he rushed out, he 
tripped in the hole thus left and 
went down on deck with a tre- 
mendous fall just as he heaved a 
second time; and then the poor 
fellow lay frightened and badly 
hurt in the scuppers. And now 
I learned the cause of his fright, 
for I saw that the wound was a tri- 
~ fle. Hajji Mohammed, the cook, 
had invited Hassabo to an extra 
good supper, and the poor fellow, 
glad as they all are of a chance to 
getanything better than sour bread 
to eat, had accepted the invitation, 
and overfed himself at the kitch- 
en with sundry relics of fowls and 
mutton. Now Hassabo is rigid in 
his observances, and always wash- 
es before and after eating, so that 
when he had finished his supper 
he stepped into the small boat, 
| which lay alongside, to wash, and, as he dipped 
his hands in the water, a huge fish seized his 
|finger. Hine ille lachryme. The fright and the 
| overfeeding were too much for him. 

| I had fishing-tackle for the river ready on 
| deck at all times, but had as yet hooked nothing, 
| having been unable to get any idea from books 
| or persons of the habits of Nile fish. The na- 
| tives take them in a way peculiar to the river. 
| They have a rope two hundred feet long armed 
with large hooks at every few inches, which is 
sunk by weights, and dragged up or down the 
river. By chance they sometimes hook a large 
fish in this way, and only by chance. 

This accident of Hassabo’s gave me a clew to 
the ways of at least one species of fish, and in 
ten minutes I was diligently trolling for him, 
and in ten more I had him. He struck my 
hook as a blue fish would strike, from below, 
with a sharp, swift blow, turning on his tail as 
he took hold, and carrying away my line with 
him, which I gave him for six fathoms before I 
struck him. I needed not to wait, as it after- 
ward appeared. He had swallowed the hook 
instantly. I had him fast, but that was very 
little indeed toward getting him into the boat. 
He was a strong swimmer, and tried my tackle 
severely; but it had held heavier fish than he 
in American waters, and landed them, too, and 
I did not give him up when he had fifty fath- 
oms of line out, and was pulling straight down 
the river. Jumping into the small boat, I cast 
herloose myself and drifted down stream, helped 
not a little by his pulling. It was nearly an 
hour before I killed him, and during that time 
I had never for an instant thought of where I 
was or whither I was drifting. And now I found 
myself alone on the Nile, the night dark, the 
moon not yet risen, my boat four miles away, a 
strong current against me, and an uncommonly 
lively fish raising the devil in the bottom of the 
boat. Ihad no time for consideration. Every 
minute was a loss, and carried me farther away. 
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I sat down to the oars. I remembered all the 
heavy pulling I had done in my life as I leaned 
to those clumsy sticks which they called oars, 
any one of which will outweigh two long-boat 
sweeps. I thought specially of two scenes in 
my past life: one when I rowed against a fierce 
gale off the north point of Block Island, and the 
other when, with May wrapped up in oil-cloths 
and Indian rubber seated in the stern of my boat, 
I pulled up from the ferry-stairs at Niagara to 
the foot of the American Fall, and across to the 
milk-white basin of the Horseshoe. But in 
neither of those instances, said I to myself, did 
I hear these hungry jackals that are barking on 
the shore to-night. Then I sang, and I made 
the Egyptian darkness ring to Yankee songs, 
until it occurred to me that I was inviting the 
Ababdee scoundrels, who are all along that part 
of the river, and always awake at night watch- 
ing for chances to rob passers-by on the water; 
and so I kept myself quiet, and pulled steadily, 
and counted stars. 

There never were half so many visible to my 
eye in the heavens. That night, and every 
clear night since I have been in Egypt, I have 
seen twelve stars in the constellation of the 
Pleiades, and one night I saw thirteen distinct- 
ly. But I did not pause long to count stars. 


I looked northward and pulled southward with 
a will, and in an hour I saw the red light which 
we always carry at the end of the high yard, 
and in half an hour more I was pretty much 
used-up, and alongside the boat, where every 


one was sound asleep, and no one knew of my 
lonesome adventure until they saw the fish ly- 
ing on deck the next morning. 





Administering to the diseases of the crew be- 
came an every-day matter. Hajji Hassan, the 
cook’s mate, a tall bony Arab, had never before 
been in the upper country, and the sun effect- 
ually skinned his face, so that he was as mis- 
erable an object in appearance as one will meet 
in a year, and, I have no doubt, was equally mis- 
erable in feeling. His head, bones, back, all 
parts of him, and a number of other parts that 
he imagined he had, ached unendurably, and 
well they might. I applied cooling lotions (I 
believe that is the phrase), and the next morn- 
ing he was much better, only needing a mild 
dose of medicine to complete the cure. My 
stock was small, for we eschew the tise of them; 
but a Seidlitz powder would fit the case tolera- 
bly well, and I gave him one, explaining before 
he took it the effervescing character of it. But 
he did not understand it; and as he held one 
glass in his hand and I poured the acid in from 
the other, telling him to drink quick, he raised 
it to his lips, but the foam touched his nose and 
he was astounded beyond measure. He dropped 
the glass as if he were shot, and cried out 
“ Efrit! efrit!—A devil! a devil!” and no per- 
suasion could induce him to try another. I 
substituted the half of one without the acid, 
which answered all the purpose. 

That same evening I shot, for the first time, 
a bird that the Arabs consider almost sacred. 
It is much like our curlew in size, shape, and 
habit; but its peculiarity is that it utters a note 
that the Arab understands to be a distinct ad- 
dress to God: El moulk illak, La shareek illak— 
“The universe is thine, Thou hast no partner!” 
This cry is remarkably distinct and musical, 
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and we heard it all the evening, in the twilight, 
across a waste of Halfeh grass, which marked 
the position of a forgotten city. I know no 
picture on all the earth’s surface more striking 
than that of this bird standing erect, in the 
gloaming, on a mound that covered the palace 
of a long forgotten prince, and uttering on the 
desert wind that simple and sublime tribute of 


praise to Him who alone knew the history of_ 


the dead that lay below. 

This was the same day that Hassabo’s adven- 
ture with the fish occurred, and this was at 
Girgeh, where we passed the night. Early in 
the morning I went up into the town with May 
to see if the bazaars furnished any curiosities 
worth purchasing, and as we entered the gate 
of the street of shops we were altogether “taken 
aback”—if I may use a common phrase—by 
finding Abd-el-Atti engaged in administering 
justice, or injustice, which of the two remained 
to be seen. He had a ring of thirty or forty 
persons around him, in the centre of which, 
prostrate on his face, lay a six-foot Arab, one 
man sitting on his back and another on his legs, 
while two held up his feet to receive the blows 
that Abd-el-Atti’s hand was raised to give, when 
[ arrived and interrupted the amusement. 

Thrashing is necessary in Egypt. I am a 
full convert to this doctrine. The time may 
come when it will be otherwise, but for the 
present it is an absolute necessity. Neverthe- 
less I am too much of an American to look on 
it with any feelings but those of horror, and I 
always interpose, where I can, to keep back the 
lash. 

“ What's the row now, Abd-el-Atti ?” 

“Only whipping a man, Sir.” 

* For what ?” 

“Why, Sir, he was ordered by the sheik of 
the village to get some turkeys for you, and I 
overheard him telling his partner to pick out 
the leanest and poorest he could find. I wait- 
ed till he brought them, and see here what a 
poor starved lot of animals they are! He says 
he hasn’t any better, and that there are no bet- 
ter in the place.” 

“How is it? Ask him again. Let me hear 
what he says.” 

The fellow insisted as before. They were 
the best he had, and there were no better to be 
had in Girgeh. It had been a bad season for 
turkeys. They had not thriven any where 
along the river, and especially here they had 
suffered from every disease that feathered bi- 
peds are known to inherit. I was half-con- 
vinced by the fellow’s earnestness, and more by 
his difficult utterance. Lying on one’s face 
with two men sitting across you is not the best 
possible position in which to talk good Arabic. 

But there was a twinkle in Abd-el-Atti’s eye 
that weakened my faith in the prostrate Arab. 
The poor fellow looked up at me, evidently ex- 
pecting an escape, and he would have gone free 
if I had not at the moment caught sight of his 
partner in the crowd, and the scamp looked so 
knowing that, when Abd-el-Atti said, “‘ Let me 
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give him just one, Sir,” I replied, “Do as you 
please,” and turned away. The Arab howled 
before the blow came, and it did not reach him, 
for Abd-el-Atti caught his promise to produce 
the proper kind of turkeys in the howl, and the 
rope went by his feet without touching him. 
Five minutes afterward, the man still lying un- 
der the weight of his captors, a lot of large 
plump turkeys made their appearance, and the 
man had his pay in full and was let up. This 
was the only incident of our stay at Girgeh, 
and is well enough to relate, as illustrating a 
general fact that an Arab will often prefer to 
be whipped rather than do what is not only cor- 
rect but just as easy for him todo. It is a 
common remark that the Fellah will have the 
money for his taxes ready, but will not hand it 
over to the collector until he has had one or 
two hundred blows, boasting afterward how many 
it took to make him pay the money which he 
fully expected and intended to pay before the 
beating began. 

Walking on shore, two days after leaving 
Girgeh, in the morning, I came on the ruins of 
a village which was evidently Arab, and whose 
destruction was manifestly violent. Such vil- 
lage-scenes are not uncommon in this miserable 
land. Not infrequently the inhabitants of one 
of these mud heaps—they can hardly be called 
any thing else—rebel against the authority of 
the Viceroy. More foolish or mad conduct 
could not be imagined. Entirely destitute of 
arms, they have no hope of success, and their 
fate is inevitable; yet village after village, galled 
by the enormous loads of taxes imposed on them, 
resist and are destroyed, and such ruins as this 
mark their sad history. 

I asked an old man, who was at work near 
the ruin, who destroyed this place, and when? 
He answered, “ Ibrahim Pasha, two years ago.” 
Now Ibrahim Pasha rendered his account to an 
avenging God some eight or more years ago, 
and the old man was, of course, mistaken in his 
date or the person. Ibrahim Pasha had a way 
of destroying villages, a sort of passion that 
way, and I supposed it possible that the people 
might attribute every thing of the kind to him 
as a sort of matter-of-course. There is a town 
not far from New York where it is said, on good 
authority, that the people at the last presiden- 
tial election supposed they were voting for Gen- 
eral Jackson, and I fancied this was much the 
same way. I learned afterward that it was the 
date only that was wrong. This was one of the 
monuments of the terrible Ibrahim, and yet I 
have no doubt the verdict of impartial history 
will be that the same Ibrahim was one of the 
greatest men of this age. But I contrasted 
this ruined village, these deserted houses, fallen 
roofs, burned thatches of doora, and silent streets 
with the gorgeous tomb in which he lies at Cairo, 
surpassing in its splendor of marble and gold 
any work of modern art that I have seen or ex- 
pect to see; and I felt—who could avoid it ?— 
a shudder at the thought of the meeting beyond 
the grave of the spoiler and the slain! 
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one morning, shortly before reaching Gheneh, 
an incident occurred which, while it illustrates 
the brutal character of an Arab who has a little 
power, serves also to introduce more particular- 
ly than heretofore to the reader's notice Reis 
Hassanein, as stupid and poor a specimen of a 
Nile captain as could well be found on the river. 

I do not yet know what is the process of pro- 
motion on the river, or what stages a man should 
go through to become captain or commander 
of adahabeeh. This much I know, that there 
are fourteen men on our boat, any one of whom 


is more competent for the office than the man | 


who fills it, and we have been often tempted to 


hand him over to a governor and take another | 


in his place. 

Some difficulty occurred at the tow-rope. I 
do not know the nature of it, but the first that 
I saw of it was when Hassabo, the steersman, 


by the direction of the Reis, turned the boat to | 
the land so as to allow the latter to jump on) 
shore with a large club in his hand, wherewith | 


he made a rush on the row of men who were | 


| itably understand it as a serious affair. 
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As I was walking by y the men on the shore 


swore it was not so, ond oe swore that it was 
so. She scolded him; and finally called in her 
family and friends, and beat him—actually beat 
him—in their presence. This capped the cli- 
max, and as it was then nearly morning, he left 
the house and came down to the boat, and when 
we were ready to go on he was ready. He beg- 
ged only one thing: that on the way down the 
river we would not stop at Manfalout at all, but 
go by as rapidly as the current would take us. 
This trouble was now increased by finding him- 
self in disgrace on the boat, and I had no pity 
for him, but let him suffer until we reached 
Gheneh, under the apprehension of punishment, 
for his too free use of the club. 
An Arab can not take a joke. He will inev- 
The 
evening after we left Girgeh, Hajji Mohammed, 
the cook, made a mistake in his bread, and it 
came in as heavy as lead, and as damp as the 
Nile mud. Abd-el-Atti, mindful of Hassabo’s 
illness, and the cause of it, rolled up a lump of 
the soft bread into a pill as large as an English 
| walnut, and sent Ferraj to give it to Hassabo, 


hauling on the tow-rope, and struck two of | and tell him it was one of the cook’s pills, and 


them, bringing one to the ground. Had this | 
one been any other man, I do not know that | 


would do him good. The poor pilot swallowed 
it unhesitatingly, though it choked terribly. No 


my sympathies would have been so strongly | one dreamed of this till the next day, when I 


excited, but it was Mohammed Hassan, who 


was altogether the best man on the boat, and | 
the regular attendant of the ladies when they 
walked on the shore. 

At first I thought his knee-pan broken, and 
T had a strong notion of administering summary 


punishment on the Reis, then and there. 
was himself much frightened, and on my ad- 
vancing to the scene he retired, leaving Moham- 
med to me. I had him removed to the boat, 
where his wound was attended to, and it for- 
tunately proved to be but a bad bruise. Never- 
theless the Reis was left to understand that on 
our arrival at Gheneh we should hand him over 
to the governor, to determine whether it was 
proper for him to beat the men in that way; 
and in the mean time he was forbidden to pun- 


ish the men with any similar weapons, under | 


penalty of a broken head himself. This filled 
to overflowing the cup of Reis Hassancin’s af- 
flictions, and thereafter he was a milder and a 
better man. 

He had asked and obtained permission to 
leave the boat before we reached the village of 
Manfalout, and, crossing the country, had gone 
on to visit his family, who resided there. He 
also asked permission to have the boat remain 
there all night, which we granted, and he had 
a day and a night in the midst of his friends. 
When he came on board the next morning, I 
observed that he was in asorrowful humor, and 
s@ continued for a day or two; and at length he 
unbosomed himself of his sorrows. He had met 
a cold reception—or rather, a warm one, the 
wrong way—at home. His wife had not seen 
him fora year, and she knew he had been mar- 
rying another wife in Cairo, and no assevera- 
tions would convince her to the contrary. He 


He | 





| found Hassabo quite sick, and he laid it all to 


the cook’s pill, which he told me he had taken. I 
have no doubt he was right, but it came as near 
being a case of cholera as I have ever seen. 

We reached Gheneh in the afternoon, and ] 
proceeded immediately to pay my respects to 
Abd-el-Kader Bey, the Governor of Upper Egypt, 
and next in rank to Latif Pasha, to whom I had 
letters. 

I have met many men of high rank in Egypt, 
and have been fortunate in making the acquaint- 
ance of several of the most distinguished officers 
of the Viceroy, but I have seen no one with 
whom I was so well pleased, or whose acquaint- 
ance I was so glad to have made. The letters 
would not have been necessary. I found an ac- 
complished gentleman—a Turk, indeed, but af- 
fable, polite, and dignified; a pleasant man in 
conversation, a good soldier, and a grateful pro- 
tégé of Mehemet Ali, whose name he almost 
revered. 

I found him in his audience-room, a large 
chamber, forty feet by forty, with a high ceil- 
ing and a stone floor. Across the upper end of 
the room was a divan, covered with rich cush- 
ions, and this also extended down one side; 
while opposite was a row of chairs, of Eastern 
pattern, heavily gilded. He led me to a seat on 
his left, at the upper end of the room, and gave 
me a chibouk of magnificent pattern. The stick 
was carved ebony, and the amber mouth-piece 
was loaded with diamonds. Four young Nu- 
bian slaves, handsome in countenance and ele- 
gantly dressed in the Nizam dress, brought coffee 
and sherbet, and then retired, one standing on 
each corner of the carpet to await farther orders. 
They were manifestly favorites, and a fifth, who 
had been absent on some errand, entered while 





the governor was talking, and making directly 
up to him, took his hand and kissed it and 
pressed it to his forehead, and retired to the 
corner of the room. 

Persian carpets covered about one-fourth of 
the room, across the upper end, and the next 
fourth was covered with Nubian mats, the re- 
mainder being bare. No one stepped on the 
mats with slippers on his feet, but every one 
who approached the governor left his slippers 
on the stone floor, and advanced over the mats 
as far as the edge of the carpet, but no farther 
anless the governor gave leave. My visit did not 
interrupt the usual course of business, but he 
continued to affix his seal to papers that were 
presented, and to hear petitions and administer 
justice as usual. He turned from me with a 
polite excuse each time, completed his business 
rapidly, and resumed the conversation, which 
was chiefly on political subjects, with all of 
which he was more familiar than any man I 
have met in Egypt. 

One poor wretch who had deserted from the 
army was brought before him by his soldiers, and 
he turned to look at him. There was a world 
in his eye, but he did not give the order then. 
If the power of life and death had not been 
taken from the governors by recent changes, I 
have little doubt that I should then and there 
have heard—what I have so often, and always 
with deep emotion, heard in America—the sen- 
tence of death passed on him. ‘The man held 
up a bleeding hand, from which he had lately cut 
two fingers, hoping thereby to render himself 
unfit for military service. I believe I have al- 
ready remarked that this is so much the custom 
in Egypt, that nearly every man has lost a finger 
or an eye. But this did not avail him now, and 
he was remanded to await examination. On my 
return down the river I passed two days at Ghe- 
neh, and of the pleasant friendship which I then 
established with Abd-el-Kader Bey, and of the 
favors he did me, I shall have occasion to speak 
fally at another time. He now forwarded let- 
ters to every inferior governor on the river, in- 
forming them of my progress, and gave me copies 
to deliver in case of needing any assistance, and 
so I left Gheneh and approached Thebes. 

That night the wind wailed around us, and 
December voices came flying on it. The starry 
sky was like the skies of our home-land, but the 
air was pure, soft, and delicious to the cheek, 
though the blast was terrible. Once there came 
on it, from down the river, a long, wild ery—a 
shriek of women in agony. It was the death- 
ery of some poor wretches whose boat went 
down in the tempest. Our men took the small 
boat and went to their rescue, but in vain. They 
found the floating evidences of a lost boat, but 
nothing more. 

And in the night I heard the sounds of a dis- 
tant land come to me distinctly on the gale. 
You may laugh at me: you may say, I write it 
because others have said and written the same; 
you may tell me I dreamed it. I care not what 
you say, but I know that on that stormy Satur- 
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day night I heard the church bells of my old 
home sounding over the tossing waves of the 
Nile. Yes, I heard them. I, too, laughed when 
I read in the books of travels of others that 
they heard such sounds on the desert, but I did 
not laugh now, for I have learned the truth of 
those sounds right well. 

I was sitting just here where I now sit, writ- 
ing a letter home, to be mailed when we shoul! 
reach Luxor. Profound silence for a moment 
rested on every thing. There was a lull in the 
wind. ‘The flow of the river was swift and 
noiseless. May was sleeping. All the others 
on the boat were sleeping. It was midnight, J 
say; but far away, in that pleasant land that I 
call home, it was just sunset, and the hour of 
prayer. I leaned my head forward on my hands 
a moment, and perhaps—I will not say it was so, 
but perhaps—perhaps there were some tears in 
my eyes; for on a winter evening like this, in 
the long-gone years, I saw the light of life fade 
out of eyes that I loved, and deep gloom take its 
place forever, and so, perhaps I wept as I re- 
membered it—and then—and then I heard 
those bells. They sounded sweetly—clearly, 
and I sprang to the door of the cabin, and out 
into the starry night, and leaned my head for- 
ward to listen to the melody. 

Soft, soft and sweet they came over the swift 
river; clear, rich, and full. There could be no 
mistaking them. I might have doubted, but 
the tones were all the same. There was the 
Presbyterian bell, deep, stern, and solemn in 
every stroke; the Episcopal church bell, more 
musical and silvery; the old Scotch church bell. 
that was forever chanting the psalm, “ they that 
go down to the sea in ships”—all clear and 
loud; and then the wind arose, and they went 
away over the desert, and I heard them far off, 
and then no longer. 

There was an hour when, before I left Amer- 
ica, I stood with a friend—the best friend of all 
my years of life, the companion of boyhood, 
youth, and mature years—and talked with him 
of this same subject. 

He had been in Egypt, and had once heard 
that same sound, and with all the calm thought- 
fulness of his nature, he believed that the bells 
did verily sound in his ears with their own me- 
tallic notes. We were speaking then of Eothen, 
and the same story as related by its author, in 
his own inimitable style ; but I had little faith 
then in my friend or in Eothen. I have more 
now. You may tell me it was the wailing over 
a dead man in a village along the bank, or you 
may say that it was a creaking sakea, or a palm- 
tree moaning in the wind, or whatsoever you 
please to believe it. I am content to know that 
my ears heard the church bells, and since my 
feet might not tread the accustomed path, my 
heart went there with those that trod it, and the 
old altar had a worshiper there that none knew 
who surrounded it that evening, but whose wor- 
ship was sincere and fervent, though the waters 
of the Nile were under him, and the skies of 
Egypt, starry and clear, over his head. 
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THE WONDERS OF VEGETABLE LIFE.* 
epee vegetable world abounds in wonders 

which are open to the admiration and the 
study alike of the adult and the child. And 
yet, such are the unobservant habits of the com- 
munity, arising, in @ great measure, from the 
prevalent modes of education, that but few of 
these wonders awaken the attention even of 
those who consider themselves as earnest and 
ready observers of nature. The educated, one 
would suppose, would be universally prompted, 
by the variegated beauties that the vegetable 
world offers to us on its very surface, to look 
into the cunning processes by which so much 
beauty is developed. The very entrance to this 
study is decked with flowers of every hue, min- 
gled with luscious fruits of every form, inviting 
all lovers of the beautiful to enter and see what 
an inner world of beauty lies beyond. But how 
few enter these portals! Most content them- 
selves with standing without, and admiring the 
varied forms and the mingled gay and delicate 
colors of the outward adornments. Why is 
this? It is, in part, because the botanist stands 
at these inviting portals, thrusting upon all his 
dry chart of classification, with profuse utter- 
ance of technical terms, and of names that are 
often far from euphonious and bid defiance to 
the memory. No wonder that so many, who 
would otherwise enter, are repulsed by the jar- 
gon which they hear so soon as they manifest 
the least inclination to approach. We are con- 
tent, say they, to feast our eyes with what we 
see here, and care not for the penetralia, if they 
are to be seen only at the cost of such burdens 
on the memory. 

Let us not be understood as objecting to the 
classifications and technicalities of botany, but 
only to the undue prominence that is commonly 
yiven to them. As this science is ordinarily 
studied, these are made the principal thing; 
while the phenomena of vegetation, so varied 
and interesting, are put into the background. 
The result is, that few become attached to the 
study, although it introduces them to the mi- 
nute observation of the most beautiful, and at 
the same time most multiform exhibitions of 
‘3od’s handiwork. The mode of studying this 
science should be reversed. The phenomena 
of vegetable life should be made the most prom- 
inent subjects of teaching in this study; while 
the classification and the technicalities should 
be wholly subsidiary. These should not be con- 
sidered even as the frame-work of the science, 
but merely its scaffolding. Not only so, but the 
phenomena should be made familiar subjects 
of common education, and long before the pu- 
pils are old enough to master the science as a 
whole. 

There is a cause of the prevalent failure to 
ebserve the beauties and wonders opened to us 
by vegetable physiology, which operates before 

* The Child's Book of Nature. Intended to aid Moth- 
ers and Teachers in training Children in the Observ- 
ation of Nature. By Wortuineron Hooker, M.D. 
Part I. Prants. Harper and Brothers. 








the one to which we have alluded. It is not 
only a prior cause, but a more effectual one. It 
is a cause which acts throughout all our early 
education. From our very childhood we are 
accustomed, through the mode of our teaching, 
both in the schoolroom and at the fireside, to 
look merely upon those beauties and wonders 
which are displayed to us by vegetation upon 
its very outside. We do not observe even those 
beauties that require any thing like close look- 
ing to see them. And very few look at flowers 
through a microscope. Fewer still pry into the 
nice and wonderful processes that generate the 
world of beauty that is allaround us. The book 
of nature is to a very large extent a sealed book 
to the great mass even of the educated. They 
see only those beauties that are open to their 
careless gaze, while those which are at all con- 
cealed, much more those which are recondite, 
escape their observation; and the phenomena 
which so curiously exhibit the workings of that - 
mysterious thing that we call life, are almost 
wholly unknown to them. It is but a few, a 
very few, that go counter to this general incli- 
nation. It is these few only that enter the in- 
ner court of beauty into which the outer portals 
gazed upon by the multitude open, and then 
penetrate beyond this to those arcana in which 
are found the mechanical, chemical, and vital 
agencies, that together produce from the earth 
beneath our feet all the endless variety of plants 
and trees and flowers and fruits. 

We say that we are educated into this lack of 
observation. Even the inquiries of the child 
into nature’s workings are repressed at the out- 
set, instead of being encouraged. He is shut 
up in the school-room to a dull routine of stud- 
ies to a great extent useless, and worse than 
useless, and the world of beautiful things around 
is shut out from his mind as effectually as the 
walls of the school-room shut it out from his eye. 
If he chance to bring to the school a flower, 
one of the multitude*of gems alike of beauty 
and knowledge from that teeming world which 
is all shut out, he would not dare to ask the 
teacher how it grew. Such a question would 
not comport with the rigid customs which so 
often make the school-house the prison of child- 
hood. And if he should ask this question at 
home, in most cases either no answer at all 
would be given, or one so unsatisfactory that it 
would be the last time that any such inquiry 
will be ventured. The influence of such a 
repression of inquiry, in contrast with a course 
of education which encourages the observation 
of nature, can hardly be measured. Education 
needs to be radically changed on this very point. 
One of the marked tendencies of the child’s 
training should be to make him a naturalist. 
Education should, in other words, be made to 
chime in with the mental tendencies of the 
child, and not run counter to them, as they now 
for the most part do. He should be guided by 
the parent and the teacher in the observation 
of nature, to which he is so prone. If this be 
done, we shall see a new face put upon educa- 
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tion. The school-room will be delivered of its 
dull monotony, and its worrying drudgery. It 
will be no longer a prison, repressing the lively 
energies of the opening mind, rather than wak- 
ing them by a genial influence into a free and 
joyous action. 

It is to aid parents and teachers in this de- 
lightful labor of guiding children in the observa- 
tion of nature, that the book from which the 
hints and the materials of this article are taken, 
has been written. It opens to the child in sim- 
ple language the beauties which observation 
shows us, and those phenomena which are with- 
in his comprehension. All technical terms are 
avoided—as they are unnecessary to the proper 
understanding of these phenomena, they are 
left for books intended for older persons. 

In this article we propose to follow somewhat 
the plan of this little book, and develop to our 
readers, in a very simple way, some of the same 
points, with the hope that we may quicken you 
in the observation of nature. We ask you for 
a little time to walk with us in the garden, and 
ramble with us in the field, and see what beau- 
ties and wonders they have to offer to our con- 
templation. 

The love of flowers is universal. There is 
no one thing in matters of taste in which the 
world is more agreed than in this. It is true 
that we once in a while meet with one so en- 
grossed with accumulating money, that this, 
with every other emotion of a refining charac- 
ter, is destroyed. And now and then, though 
very rarely, the farmer is so much of a churlish 
utilitarian, that he never looks upon his daugh- 
ter’s flower-beds without longing to see there 
beet-tops or potato-vines. With such rare ex- 
ceptions, flowers are objects not merely of ad- 
miration but of love. 

There is a difference, however, in this re- 
spect, between different flowers. The gaudy 
peony we admire as an ornament of the garden 
border, but the little pink we love. An espe- 
cial hold on our affections have the early tlow- 
ers of spring. They are the first after the earth 
has been disrobed of its winding-sheet of the 
death of winter. We greet them as old friends 
that we have not seen for a year. We greet 
them as harbingers of that host of beautiful 
things, which in summer are to display their 
endlessly varied colors and forms, and load the 
air with their fragrance. 

Few and small are these early flowers of 
spring. ‘The trailing arbutus is one of them. 
Its little white flower, with its delicate pink 
tinge—sweet emblem of modesty—peeps out 
from the midst of its rude leaves sometimes as 
early as the latter part of March. Soon, too, 
you find the wild violets, and the anemones, 
those delicate little flowers that move with ev- 
ery breath of air. These first flowers generally 
have no fragrance, the warm temperature of 
summer seeming to be necessary to develop 
that. The trailing arbutus does, indeed, have 
some fragrance, but it is slight compared with 
that of most summer flowers. It is in mid-sum- 








mer that we have the greatest profusion of flow- 
ers, and then the air is filled with their fra- 
grance. ‘Through the whole warm season of 
the year there is a succession of them; so that, 
although each flower lasts generally but a short 
time, there are always some in bloom to speak 
to us of the kindness of our Heavenly Father, 
and of His love for the beautiful. 

The universal fondness for flowers is shown 
in the peculiar delight which they give to all 
when preserved mid the dreariness of winter. 
It is not merely where the appliances of wealth 
are brought into service in the preservation of 
plants, that we have evidence of this affection 
for them. There is often less here than there 
is where a few common plants are kept in a 
window, and their buds are watched one by one 
as they open their pure blossoms to the light of 
heaven, The care sometimes exercised by the 
poor over the few fresh and beautiful things of 
God, which their scanty means enable them to 
guard against the cold, is often a very tender 
eare. And their sorrow when, with all their 
watchfulness, they have unwarily failed, some 
bitter cold night, to guard their precious charge 
sufliciently, is often truly affecting. It is a loss 
different from a similar accident coming upon a 
green-house stocked with costly plants. ‘This 
latter loss can be made up by money; but the 
other can not be. There is an individual affec- 
tion for each of the few plants lost, and affection 
is not easily transferred.. Perhaps some child 
of the family has had its affection fastened upon 
some one of the plants, and it has been cher- 
ished as one of her favorite pets; and when 
she sees it frozen in the morning, she feels as 
if she had lost a friend that always smiled upon 
her. 

There is much in what Cowper said about 
his plants. It was to this purport—that he 
could carry all his little store of them on his 
shoulder, and yet they were of more value to 
him than Lord Bute's splendid garden was to 
its owner. The poor, that so carefully keep 
their few plants through the winter, can echo 
this sentiment of the beloved fireside poet. 

The universal fondness for flowers is also seen 
in the representations of them which are made 
in so many of the things which we wear and use 
and have about us. Gems are arranged in flower 
shapes ; we often have representations of flowers 
in articles of gold and silver; we see flowers in 
the paper on our walls; we tread on beds of 
flowers in our carpets; the calico-printer gets 
his most beautiful patterns from flowers; their 
figures are woven into our table-cloths and nap- 
kins ; and even the stove-maker ornaments his 
stoves with flower-shapes, whether they are for 
the parlor or the kitchen. 

Now all this love which we have for flowers 
is enhanced and elevated in its character if we 
know something of the processes by which they 
grow, or, in other words, of the care which God 
exercises over these beautiful things of his cre- 
ation. But just here, as we have before said, 
there is a great deficiency even among the edu- 
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cated. Little thought is expended upon the 
curious processes of growth; and growing is so 
common to our experience, that, generally, it is 
unthinkingly looked upon as a simple affair, or 
at least as not being very wonderful. Point to 
a flower, and ask a group of children how it 
came there, and they will with one voice say it 
grew there, as if that was a satisfactory answer, 
and there was nothing more to be said about it. 
And most adults would treat the matter in the 
same way. They might, indeed, in some ran- 
dom way, have caught some ideas of the pro- 


rather indefinite, and are seldom present with 
any distinctness in the mind. 

Let us, then, look at this growth of flowers in 

a very definite but simple manner, 

and see how wonderful it is. Here 

7 is alittle rose-bud. If you had not 

seen such buds made into roses be- 

fore, you would have ne idea that 

this little bud could be changed into 

a large rose, with its full disk of 

spreading petals, such as you see 

below. The contrast is very great 

between the bud and the rose, both 

as to size and form. It is much 

greater as to size in the case of some 

roses than is here represented. In order to see 

how wonderful the 

change is, we must 

come out from our 

confused and in- 

definite ideas of 

_ growth, and look 

; upon the rose as 

having been made, 

and upon the bud 

as the seat of the 

manufacture —or 

the rose factory, 

as we may express 

it. Each of these 

richly-colored leaves or petals of the rose was 

made by a combination of mechanical, chem- 

ical, and vital processes. It is as really a man- 

ufacture as any texture that is made by the in- 

genuity of man, but a manufacture beyond our 

comprehension in some of its processes, much 
more beyond our imitation. 

We know from what material the rose is 
made, and by what means it is brought to the 
rose-factory. The material, the sap, is a bland 
fluid, apparently of no very decided character, 
and it is carried to the bud by numberless con- 
duits in the stem. It is not such a material as 
we should suppose to be fitted to make the fra- 
grant and richly-colored petals. 

Let us go a step farther. Look at the end- 
less variety of colors that are given to roses and 
other flowers as they are made. By what magic 
chemistry are these many dyes made from the 
sap which is so much alike in all? Who can 
tell us? Ah, there are no experiments of the 
chemist in his laboratory that can solve this 
mystery! And then, too, in some flowers we 





have several colors together. In the iris we 
have the purple, the blue, and the yellow. Ina 
cluster of China pinks you see many different 
colors, arranged in an endless variety of com- 
binations. In one kind of poppy the petals of 
the flower are white, except at their tips: here 
each presents a bright-red color, as if it had 
been dipped in a red dye. 

There is one curious circumstance in regard 
to color in the common pea. Same of the blos- 
soms are white and others are a purplish red, 


| but you never see both kinds on the same stalk. 
cesses of growth, but these ideas are at best | 


Now if you look down a stalk on which are the 
purplish-red blossoms, you will see at each joint 
where a branch passes off a red spot, as if the 
chemistry of coloring did some little portion of 
its work here and there, in anticipation of the 
full elaboration to be seen in the flowers above. 

Sometimes in flowers one color seems to be 
laid directly upon another—in stripes, as in tu- 
lips, or in spots, as in the tiger lily. In some 
varieties of the calceolaria there are small spots 
of one color scattered over another color with 
extreme delicacy. In some flowers there seem 
ta be veins of one color incorporated in a ground- 
work color, either of a different kind or of the 
same kind, but of a fainter shade. This you see 
in some of the varieties of the geranium, and it 
is displayed with rare beauty in the gracefully- 
pendent flowers of the abutilon. 

Wonderful as is this varied display of chem- 
istry in coloring, as seen in the combinations of 
colors in flowers, there is one circumstance, 
which we have not yet noticed, that exhibits the 
delicate and exact working of this chemistry in 
a manner vastly more admirable and inimitable. 
We refer to the shading off of colors. This is 
often done so nicely that you can not tell where 
one color begins and another ends. In the blos- 
som of the common apple-tree the reddish color 
is shaded off into the white with surpassing del- 
icacy. And so of other flowers, Here nature 
can not be imitated by art except at very hum- 
ble distance. Art can, indeed, imitate nature 
in its combinations of colors by stripes, and 
spots, and veins; but it is impossible to imitate 
that extreme delicacy of shading which the 
chemistry of nature displays to us even in some 
of the most common of her flowers. 

There is another thing besides color often 
evolved by this vital chemistry from the sap in 
the flower. It is its perfume. Every fragrant 
flower isa perfume factory. What a multitude of 
them there are in aclover-field! Observe what 
a variety there is in this chemistry of perfume- 
making in flowers. Each kind of fragrant flower 
sends forth its characteristic perfume, It is not 
simple sweetness of odor from all, but the sweet- 
ness is different in each. The odors of the 
sweet pea, the orange blossom, the heliotrope, 
the pond-lily, the mignionette, the seringa, the 
clover, are all very sweet—but how different! 
You could distinguish them if you were blind- 
folded while smelling them. 

Thus various are the colors and the perfumes 
of flowers. Quite as great is the variety seen 
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in their shapes and arrangements, and for the 
same purpose—the gratification of man. Of 
the multitude of forms of beauty that flowers 
present to the eye, we shall remark upon but a 
few. The name of the flower is often taken 
from its form. Thus there is a class of flowers 
called papilionaceous, from their resemblance 
to butterflies. The pea- 
blossom (here given) is of 
this shape. ‘There is a 
very large class of flow- 
ers that are called asters, 
from their resemblance to 
stars. The China asters 
belong to this class, and it 


proportion of the wild 
flowers of autumn. They 
are of various colors. Some are blue, some 
are purple, and some 
are white. Some flow- 
ers are shaped like 
bells. In the lily of 
the valley (represent- 
ed here), the pure | 
white flowers hang | 
like bells from the 
stem. The Canter- | 
bury bells are of this | 
shape. So also are | 
the tiny blue-bells, so 
pretty, and yet often | 
so troublesome to the | 
gardener. Many flow- | 
‘ ers are cup-shaped. | 
This is the case with the butter-cup, one of the | 
favorite flowers of childhood. The cup daffo- | 
dil has its name from the deep eup which you | 
see in the middle of the flower. The Narcissus | 


| 














(of which this is a representation) has a shallow 
cup with a sort of ruffled edge. Some flowers 
are trumpet-shaped, as you see in the trumpet- 
creeper. Some are shaped like funnels, a good 
example of which you have in the morning 
glory, to be noticed in another part of this arti- 
cle. There is a little wild flower, called, from 
its shape, ladies’ tresses. And so also we have 
ladies’ ear-drops, and the lady’s slipper. 

There are some flowers that have very sin- 
gular shapes. ‘The snap-dragon is so shaped 


furnishes quite a large} 


it appear as if it were an opened mouth well 
armed with teeth ; and then, if yon let go of it, 
the mouth snaps together, and hence the name 
of the flower. Here is a flower of a eurious 
shape, called the calce- 
olaria. It hangs like a 
bag, or pocket, with a 
round opening above, 
and a part of the flower 
juts like a roof over this 
opening. We see many 
varieties of this flower 
in our green-houses,— 
They differ much both 
in size and color. 

The flower of the In- 
dian turnip (which you see here) has a singu- 
lar arrangement. That which you see is not 
considered by the botanist as the flower. It is 








a covering for the flowers, which are very small, 
and are arranged around the lower part of the 
round-headed stalk that you see in the middle. 
This covering, so beautiful, yet unique in its 


| shape, is sometimes a pale green, and some- 


times arich purple. There is a similar arrange- 
ment in the calla of the green-house. The 
flowers are very.small, but the pure white cov- 
ering, or spathe, as the botanist calls it, is large, 
and of a trumpet form. The arrangement of 
the flowers of the crown imperial is such as to 
give the plant this very appropriate name. The 
stalk stands erect, about two feet in height, and 
its long sharp leaves project from it in sets of 
rays, at intervals, up to about two fingers’ dis- 
tance from the top. And on its top is a crown 
of leaves and flowers—the flowers hanging in a 
circle from beneath the leaves. Sometimes 
this crown is double, and even triple. The 
whole has a very rich appearance, and well mer- 
its the name of crown imperial. But the chief 
beauty of this plant is not seen as you look down 
upon it. There are jewels in that crown un- 
known to most observers. You can see them 
only by looking up into the cup of the flowers. 
There, in each flower there seem to be five or 
six pendent pearly gems. They are the honey 





that by pressing it together laterally, you make 





hanging from the cup-shaped nectaries, which, 
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being of a white color, give to these drops their 
pearly lustre, and this is heightened by the sur- 
rounding dark color of the petal. 

The chief beauty of a flower is often, as in 
the case just cited, concealed from a casual and 
superficial observation. This is especially true 
of the compound flowers. In these there are 
many flowers or florets clustered together. The 
dandelion and the clover-head are flowers of 
this kind. So is the common white daisy. In 
the yellow bosom of this weedy-looking flower 
you may count some five or six hundred florets ; 
and each of these, examined by the microscope, 
is not only a perfect but a beautiful flower, very 
much like a yellow lily. The mountain daisy, 

: which you have here, is a 
sweet little flower of the 
same kind. It isthe “wee, 
modest, crimson - tipped 
flower” of Burns. Like 
our common daisy, it has 
in its middle yellow part a 
multitude of florets. In 
all flowers of this form the 
blossoming begins at the 

outer rows of buds, going in toward the centre. 

The flowers of many of our forest trees hang 
clustered in tassels, as here represented. This 

is the case with the wil- 
low, the chestnut, ete. 
Sometimes these tassels 
are very beautiful when 
closely examined, just 
as is true of other com- 
pound flowers. The 
large tassels of the 
chestnut give this tree 
an exceedingly rich ap- 
pearance when it is in 
bloom. 

The few examples 
that we have presented 
furnish but a poor idea 
of the vast variety of 

color and form which God has given to flowers. 
In all there is beauty, even in the most common 
of them ; and aclose examination, as you have 
seen, reveals beauty in many that to a casual 
observer appear to have none. And it is by 
such an examination that we take in the full 
meaning of that saying of our Saviour in regard 
to the lilies of the field, that “Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
We see that here is a great truth that applies 
not merely to the flowers of which he spoke, 
but to flowers generally, even to all that are as 
common as the lilies of the field—that there are 
no textures that are made by man’s skill which 
can at all be compared to them in the richness 
and delicacy of their structure or coloring. 

The profusion of beauty spread before us in 
flowers might be termed prodigal, if he who 
makes them were not omnipotent in the crea- 
tion of beauty as well as in every thing else. 
What a mass of beanty do we see even in a 
common apple-tree when it is in full bloom! 





And as we look upon an orchard as the rude 
wind scatters the blossoms, we can hardly help 
exclaiming, What a waste of the beautiful! But 
He can afford thus to destroy, who can every 
spring clothe the earth anew with verdure, by 
calling into action the seeds, and buds, and 
roots that have slept embosomed in the death 
of winter, and bring out, one after another, the 
host of beautiful things that gladden our eyes 
during all the warmer months of the year. 

It is interesting to observe the habits of flow- 
ers. Some close at night, as if to compose 
themselves to sleep, and open again in the 
morning. ‘Tulips do this. So does the pond- 
lily as it lies upon its watery bed. So also 
does the mountain daisy, gathering itself into a 
little green ball which you would hardly notice 
among the grass. On the other hand, there are 
some flowers that open only at night. The 
evening primrose is so called because it opens 
atevening. ‘That splendid and yet exceedingly 
delicate flower, the night-blooming cereus, is 
open only at night; and when it shuts itself up 
it never opens again—it gathers up its beautiful 
vestments to die. So short-lived is 
its gentle and lovely beauty, that it 
is with a melancholy pleasure that 
we look upon it. 

The flowers of the morning-glory, 
common as they are, are not only 
among the most beautiful of flowers, 
but they have habits of the most in- 
teresting character. They, like the 
night-blooming cereus, open butonce. 

They open early in the morning, and 
begin tocloseatnoon. In the after- 
noon the vines present avery dull ap- 
pearance, but you will find that there 
are many buds in the condition repre- 
sented in this figure. Observe the 
spiral arrangement of the folds. It is these 
buds that are to be the flowers of the next day ; 














and early next morning you will see them all 
opened, presenting the elegant shape shown at 
the bottom of the opposite page. The texture of 
the flower is exceedingly thin and delicate. It 
is on account of this that the strong ribs, which 
you see, run up from the bottom of the flower- 
cup, and come to a point at its edge. They 
are the frame-work that keeps it in shape. If 
you look at the same flower in the afternoon 
you will find it closing up in the manner repre- 
sented in this figure. You see 
\ that the spiral arrangement that 
My it had when folded as a bud is 
@}] not observed now. The points 
/ of the ribs bend direc'ly over into 
the middle of the flower. The 
cypress vine, like the morning- 
glory, has a fresh set of blossoms 
every day. Very beautiful are 
its brilliant red tiny flowers in 
the morning, new-born with the 
rising sun, as they peep out from 
among, the delicate leaves. But 
before the sun is set they are all 








mission of beauty. It is curious 
* ages to get at the honey in these 
flowers. They have a deep and slender tube, 
at the bottom of which is the honey; and as 
the bee can not go into this, he works away at 
it until he slits it open. 


Did you ever observe, as you have walked in | 


your garden, how busy the insect world is among 


the flowers? Besides the “ busy little bee,” and | 
his lumbering noisy cousin, the bumble-bee, and | 


the sportive butterfly, there are multitudes of 
flies and bugs, great and small, many of them 
of brilliant color, and some of the smallest of 
exceeding delicacy and beauty. A Frenchman 
in Paris, St. Pierre, watched a strawberry plant 
in a pot in his window, and counted in three 
weeks thirty-seven different species of insects 
that visited it. “They were all,” he says, “ dis- 
tinguishable from each other by their colors, 
their forms, and their motions; some of them 
shone like gold, others were of the colors of 
silver and brass; some were spotted, some 
striped; they were blue, green, brown, and 
chestnut-colored. The heads of some were 
rounded like a turban; those of others were 
drawn out in the figure of a cone; here it was 
dark as a tuft of black velvet, there it sparkled 
like a ruby. There was not less diversity in 
their wings; in some they were long and brill- 
iant, like transparent plates of mother-of-pearl ; 
in others short and broad, resembling net-work 
of the finest gauze.” 

As you watch the insects about flowers at 
mid-day it is a busy scene. Some are crawling 
about; others seem to be resting for the time, 
perhaps feasting their little eyes on the beau- 
ties around them; others are flying about from 
one flower to another, or hovering over them, 
humming their quiet song of pleasure; and the 


wilted. A few short hours have | 
sufficed for them to fulfill their | 


to see how the bumble-bee man- 
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bees are ever busy gathering their store of honey. 
But if you look at evening, all this hum and stir 
of the insect world is stilled—they have gone to 
their rest for the night, and you see but here 
and there one of the smaller ones, sheltered in 
some flower upon a bed more soft and beautiful 
than royal wealth ever secured to its possessor. 
If we take simply the utilitarian view of flow- 
ers, we should say that their purpose is to make 
seeds and fruits. After the flower falls a seed- 
vessel is left on the stem. In some cases this 
is barely large enough to hold the seeds—it is 
simply a seed-holder. But sometimes this is 
larger than it need to be to hold the seeds—it is 
then fruit, as well as a seed-holder. Here is 
the seed-holder of the rose, shaped, as you see, 
very much like a pear. When the rose first 
falls it is small, but it grows, and commoniy be- 
comes of a reddish color. When you cut it 
open you find it entirely filled with seeds, as 
represented here, crowded closely together. 





| 





In contrast with this is represented a small 
pear cut open so as to show 
how small a space in this 
seed-holder the seeds occu- 
py. All the juicy substance 
which makes up its bulk is 
not needed to preserve the 
seeds—it is designed for an- 
other purpose. And the 
same distinction can be 
drawn in regard to the seed- 
holders of other plants. Most 
seeds are enveloped in the 
fruit part of the seed-holder. 
however, with that small 
but elegant fruit, the straw- 
berry—here the seeds are 
set in upon the outside, 
giving beauty to the fruit 
by their contrast with its 
bright-red surface. 

The formation of seeds 
and fruits is the finishing 
of a process of which the 
flowering is the beginning. 
The same material is used 
throughout—the seeds and the fruits are made 
from the same sap with the flowers. Few think 
how wonderful this is, But look at it for a mo- 





It is otherwise, 
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with its rich perfume. It is. constructed from 
the sap that comes up in the green stem. The 
blossom falls, and a little green ball is left, made 
out of this same sap; and by the flow of this 
fluid to it this green ball becomes larger and 
larger, and at length changes its color to a 
bright yellow or orange. What a series of 
changes in these successive elaborations from 
that simple and almost characterless fluid, the 
sap! And then Jook at the ripe fruit itself, the 
consummation of these elaborations, and observe 
what different products from this sap are con- 
tained in it. You have the sweet juice inclosed 
in the cells of the divisions, like so many sealed 
bottles ready for use; the white and tasteless 
substance of which these cells and divisions are 
made; the seeds; and then the skin with its 
pungent and often bitter oil—all very different, 
and yet made from the same material. 

Seeds and fruits could have been made with- 
out being preceded by any thing so beautiful as 
flowers. This beginning of the series of pro- 
cesses might have been such as not to awaken 
admiration or gratify taste. It might have been 
simple, even homely; and yet the object of the 
processes might have been accomplished just as 
well as now. But the Creator chose to usher 


in the fruits with which He blesses us with even 
a profuse display of beauty—He has done more 
than this, in giving us many flowers where no 
fruit follows, thereby showing that beauty is not 
always the mere attendant upon use, but an end 


sometimes to be aimed at by itself. 

While fruits are especially for use, as flowers 
are for beauty, in many fruits the two objects are 
combined. Clusters of grapes, hanging by their 
slender stems, the bright yellow oranges among 
the green leaves, and richly-colored peaches, 
are familiar examples. Sometimes, though not 
often, the fruit itself is more beautiful than the 
flower, as in the case of the strawberry. 

The germination of seeds is an interesting 
process. A dry seed does not look as if much 
would ever come out of it. But there is a 
wonder-working power locked up in that seed. 
‘There is life there; but it is asleep. There is 
the germ there of a large growth. There need 
to be applied certain stimulants, heat and moist- 
ure, and this life wakes up and bursts its prison- 
house, and the germ unfolds more and more, till 
the plant, with all its appurtenances, is evolved. 
From a single kernel of corn comes up the tall 
stalk, with its broad, long leaves, and at length 
appear the golden ears; there being nothing in 
all this growth like to the little kernel put into 
the ground except the kernels in those ears. 
So too, from the acorn trodden into the ground 
comes the mighty oak ; and the life imprisoned 
in the little brown seed of an apple, called out 
by warmth and moisture, produces a tree load- 
ed year after year with fruit. 

Sometimes life in the seed has a long undis- 
turbed sleep, even for centuries. Seeds buried 
in Herculaneum and Pompeii have been recent- 
ly taken out, and have been found to germinate 





as readily as seeds that have been kept only 
from the previous year. 

When a seed germinates, there is a stalk and 
a root, the stalk always going up to seek the air, 
and the root going down to fasten itself in the 
ground, no matter what the position of the seed 
may be. Here is a representation of a seed 
burst open, and 
letting these two 
parts go, each in 
its destined di- 
rection. Why it 
is that this sort of 
instinct thus gov- 
erns the move- 
ments of the root 
and the stalk, we 
know not. The 
root sometimes 
shows its propensity to seek the ground in an 
extraordinary manner. In Galloway, in Scot- 
land, a seed of the plane-tree was observed to 
take root on an old wall, about ten feet from the 
ground. The young tree grew well for a while, 
sending its roots into the earth which was be- 
tween the stones. But after a while it began to 
languish, because this small quantity of earth 
was not sufficient to maintain a tree of the size 
to which this had reached. It shortly, however, 
revived again by sending down roots the whole 
ten feet into the ground at the foot of the wall. 
It would have become a large tree had it not 
been blown down by a heavy wind, which was 
readily done because it was so stilted up upon 
its long roots. 

Various are the ways in which seeds are scat- 
tered. The wind, how- 
ever, is the principal 
agent, and some seeds 
have special contriv- 
ances to enable it to 
blow them about. Here, 
for example, are seeds 
of the maple, with their 
thin wing-like append- 
ages, by means of which 
they go whirling in the wind, instead of dropping 
always just under the tree. And here you 
have one of the seeds of the dan- 
delion. Its long and slender 
stem, ending in numerous fine 
fibres, is an apparatus fitting it to 
be a great traveler, as it often is, 
upon the wings of the wind. The 
symmetrical feathery globe, which 
the seeds of the dandelion form 
upon its stalk, is one of the most 
exquisitely delicate structures to 
be found in the vegetable kingdom; and yet, be- 
cause it is so common an object, it is seldom 
admired. As we see the child making a toy of 
it, and blowing upon it, to see its feathered 
seeds fly off in the air, we do not think of it as 
one of the wonderful things of God's handi- 
work. In looking at this globular arrange- 
ment, we must observe that the rays do not 
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come from acentre. Theseeds,!done. The outside of a bud is made of scales, 
as you see by the bare stalk, here | overlapping each other like the tiles of a roof, 
represented, are fastened to a| and well fastened together, thus completely 
rounded base; and, therefore, if | shutting in the sleeping germs from the wintry 

any artificer were to undertake | blast. These scales are well seen in 

to construct such a thing, he | the bud of the horse-chestnut, repre- 

would find it very difficult to | sented here, and in this case they are 

make the stems all of the proper | glued together by a resinous sub- 

length tosecure the perfect glob- | stance. These coverings of the buds 

ular shape. If they were at- | have been called by some one their 

tached to a common centre, the | “‘winter cradles ;” and very appropri- 

work would be much more easily ate is the name, for there they rock 

done, for then the stems would | back and forth in their sleep as secure 

be all of equal length. But from harm as the infant in its cradle 

with an Omnipotent artificer, of course, nothing | by the fireside. And there is an 

can be difficult—the most complicated arrange- | additional security to the bud from 

ments are to Him equally easy with the most | the cold, by the downy lining which 

simple. we find on the inside of its cradle ; 

Here are three other wing-arrangements of | this being, in fact, af necessary to 

| its preservation as fur is to the ani- 

|mals of a wintry clime. It is the 

| bud’s little blanket. The buds of 
| warm climates have no such coverings, for they 
|do not need them—the Creator provides the 

| defense only where it is wanted. 
| We have spoken of the buds as the germs of 
| the vegetation of another year. Indeed, in the 
| sleeping embryos there contained can be traced, 
'in miniature, the forms of that future vegeta- 
jtion, A German botanist, in a minute exam- 
| ination of a horse-chestnut bud, when it was no 
| larger than a pea, saw distinctly twenty-eight 
leaves and a spike of sixty flowers. The growth, 
| then, from the bud, often enormous—and we 
seeds. The first is the seed of the salsify— | may say always so relatively to the bud—is but 
much like that of the dandelion, but differing | the unfolding and enlarging of what is there at 
from it in having each of its terminal branches | the beginning. Omnipotent power sketches 
feathered. The second is the seed of the cle-| with minute exactness in the tiny bud, locked 
matis. The third has fine fibres extending in | up in its down and its coat of scales, the plan 
regular curved lines from the seed. The seeds of all its luxuriant development of leaves and 
of the thistle have this arrangement, which is | flowers. 

exceedingly beautiful. There are three different kinds of buds. 
A vast deal of life sleeps in the scattered and | There are buds from which come only leaves; 
hoarded seeds through the winter, to wake up | others from which come flowers ; and others still, 
and put forth its abundance when the warm from which come both leaves and flowers. You 
breezes of spring come. It is asleep, also, in the | have an example of the last kind of buds in the 
roots in the ground. All those plants that die | horse-chestnut. When its glutinous covering is 
down to the ground in autumn, but come up| thrust open in the spring, there appear from it 
again in spring, do but have their life impris- | leaves on a stalk, which unfold themselves in a 
oned and put to sleep for the time in their roots, | beautiful manner, and at length a rich cluster 
away from the freezing air, just as it sleeps in | of blossoms is seen at the summit of this stalk. 
the seed. But life sleeps also in the buds. It} The same is true of the buds of the lilac. The 
sleeps thus in the trees, and shrubs, and vines, | branches of a grape-vine, even after many things 
that are so bare through the winter. Look at| have put forth their leaves and blossoms, ap- 








the branch of a tree after the autumn winds 


that, though it is so bare, there are all over it 
little buds, holding in them the life that is to 
unfold them into such luxuriance of leaves, and 
flowers, and fruits, when the summer comes 
again. These buds are formed at the close of 
summer, and they contain folded up within 
them the vegetation of the next year. Pre- 
cious treasures are in these repositories, and 
well, therefore, must they be guarded against 
the severity of winter. Observe how this is 


| pear like lifeless sticks; but you see here and 
have stripped it of its leaves, and you will see | 


there small round buds of a woolly appear- 
ance. From these come forth most extraor- 
dinary growths, Each is the germ of a fruitful 
branch. When we seeat length a branch stretch- 
ing out many feet, with its broad leaves and-its 
rich clusters of grapes, we can hardly believe 
that all this has come from one of those little 
brown woolly buds. 





This wonderful unfolding of plants from buds 


| is seen in many different forms. It is admirably 
| exhibited in the English cowslip, a representa- 
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| according to their resemblances to other things. 
Thus in the three examples that you have here, 
| the first is a sagittate, or arrow-shaped leaf; the 
second, Aastate, or halbert form; the third, dan- 
ceolate, like a lance. 

This is a palmate leaf, the divisions not going 
up to the stem, but leaving a space entire like the 


Ww 


palm ofa hand. The leaf of the passion-flow- 
| er is of this shape. 
| Here, on the other hand, is a pedate leaf, 


shaped much like the spread foot of a bird. 


tion of which is here given. In the spring, a bud 
is seen pushing up from the ground. From this 
bud gradually unfold the leaves, and from the 
midst of them rises a stalk, which is surmount- 
ed by beautiful flowers. And the same can be 
seen in multitudes of plants in the spring. 
Now if all this development, thus gradually | 
coming from the buds, should in any case oceur | 
rapidly while we stand watching it, we should | 
be struck with wonder at what we should call 
the magical results. But would the process by 
which all this is done be really any more mag- 


ical than it is now? The great wonder is that | 

it is done at all. There is mystery, deep mys-| The first of these three leaves is called pan- 

tery, in the process, irrespective of the time that | duriform, from its resemblance to a fiddle; the 

it occupies. The depth of this mystery is only 

realized when we attempt to fathom it, and the 

common insensibility to it comes from the con- 

stant but unthinking observation of the results. 

Let one begin to examine the working of the 

mechanical, chemical, and vital agencies in the 

processes of growth, instead of beholding their 

results with uninquiring gaze, and he will need 

no unusual rapidity of development to startle | j 

him into a realization of their mysterious and 

wonderful character. second is called peltate, or target shaped ; 
We have said much of flowers; let us not | third is cirrhose, ending in a ten- 

forget the leaves. These, though they vary much | dril, the plant being supported 

less in color than flowers do, approach to them | in this way. 

Here is a serrate, or saw-like 

| leaf. This is a very common 

form, of which the rose, apple, 

and peach leaves are familiar 

examples. 


This is a little different. It : ’ 








is a crenate leaf, its edge being 
| sealloped. 
| ‘These are but a few among 
| the many forms which are given 
| to leaves, Their variety of ap- 
in variety of form. We will notice a few of | pearance is much incfeased by 
these forms. ‘The botanist gives leaves names | their various arrangement. Here are two vari- 
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eties: the trst, ternate, or three leaved, of which | They are little capsules, which, when opened to 
the clover is an example ; and the second, biter- | | discharge their seeds, are cup-like depressions, 















leaflets. 


upon it, and their arrangement is complex. | 


From the examples which we have given you 
can get no adequate idea of the extent of vari- 
ety of form and arrangement in leaves; this 
can be done only by an examination of the 
leaves themselves as nature presents them. 
























There are some leaves that are very singular 
in their shape and arrangements, a few of which 
we will notice. The leaf of the common fern, 
or brake, as it is usually called, which you see 
here, is peculiar in having the fructifying or- 
gans scattered here and there on its under side. 


nate, twice three-leaved, the leaf-stem dividing | 
into three parts, and each part having three | 


The leaf-stem, in this case, has many leaves | gether, and capable of moving upon each other j b 
They do thus a8 


as here represented. 
One of the most peculiar of leaves is that of 
‘the Venus fly-trap. Here it is represented as 


expanded. It consists of two lobes jointed to- 


| like the two parts of a hinge. 
ney whenever an insect treads upon the up- 
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per surface of the leaf, and inclose the poor 
captive, as is seen here. The points on the 


and it is supposed that the three spines, which 
are in the middle of each of these lobes, serve 
to transfix the imprisoned insect, and thus de- 
stroy his life more quickly than it would other- 
wise be done. The singular irritability of the 
inner surface of this leaf is peculiarly lively in 
the heat of summer, when the insect world is 
very busy among the flowers. 

The side-saddle flower is of itself very singu- 





lar, but its leaf, seen here, is still more so. 





It 


has somewhat the shape of a butter-boat, and 
its lip is shaped as if it were intended to be a 
vessel from which some liquid is to be poured. 
These leaves almost always have some water in 
them. 

But the most singular of all 
leaves is that of the Chinese 
pitcher-plant. It has a lid, as 
you see, which is generally closed, 
and yet there is commonly about 
half a pint of water in the pitch- 
er. Whatever doubt there may 
be as to the source of the water 
in the leaf of the side-saddle 
flower, there is none as to its 
source here. The closed lid 





edges of the lobes lock together when they close, : 
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prevents the rain from falling into the leaf. 
‘The water, then, which is in it must be the wa- 
tery part of the sap exhaled from the pores on 
the inside. In Ceylon these leaves are called 
monkey-cups, for the monkeys often lift the lid 
and drink the water. Whenever this is done, 
the exhalation after a while fills the pitcher 
again. 

The amount of exhalation from the surface 
of leaves is very considerable. This can be 
seen by placing a tumbler inverted over some 
freshly picked leaves; it will become in a little 
time covered with drops upon its inside, from 
the condensation of the moisture exhaled. The 
moisture of the earth in a flower-pot is very 
soon drunk up by the roots of the plant; and 
unless there be an occasional supply of water, 
the earth will become dry, and the plant will 
wilt. The water is constantly disappearing, and 
most of it does so by being exhaled into the air 
from the upper surfaces of the leaves, This be- 
ing the case, if any leaf were transformed into 
a cup shape with a lid, there would be an ac- 
cumulation of water in it from the confined ex- 
halation, just as there is in the leaf of the pitch- 
er-plant. It is this exhalation that makes a 
picked leaf wilt. 1f this process ceased as soon 
as the leaf were separated, it would retain its 
firmness, which depends upon the fact that all 
the tubes in the frame-work of the leaf, and the 
cells in its tissue, are filled with sap. But the 
exhalation goes on, and as the supply by the 
conduits in the stem is cut off, these tubes and 
cells are not full, and the leaf becomes flaccid. 
By immersing the stem in water this result can 
be prevented for a time, because the water goes 
up in the channels of the stem to take the place 
of that which is exhaled. 

One of the principal uses of leaves is thus to 
breathe out moisture into the air, making it soft, 
while the flowers make it balmy. Another of 
their uses is to furnish shade. The defense 
which they afford against the burning heat of 
the summer’s sun is useful not only to man and 
animals, but to fruits, preventing the heat that 
ripens them from acting upon them too strong- 
ly. But their chief office is to support the life 
of the plant and to makeit grow. In a tree, the 
addition to its growth from year to year is not 
from the sap that goes up; the sap is not fit for 
this purpose until it has been up and had an 
airing in the leaves. Leaves are to a plant 
what lungs are to an animal. In them the sap 
is acted upon by the airas blood is acted upon by 
the air in lungs; and as the animal must breathe, 
so must the plant. ‘The dependence on its 
breathing apparatus is not as immediate in the 
plant as in the animal; but it is as real. 


is sometimes done by caterpillars, it dies. And 
it is for the same reason that an animal dies 
when it is strangled. ‘The animal dies in this 
case simply because his blood is not aired; and 
so the tree dies because its sap is not aired. 
The only difference is that the death is much 
slower in the one case than in the other. 


If a} 
tree be stripped of its leaves year after year, as | 
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Lungs and leaves are chemical laboratories. 
| in which the air acts upon the building materi- 
| al of the living world. But the air acts differ- 
| ently in these two sets of laboratories. The re- 
| sult produced in the lung-laboratories, is just the 
| reverse of that which is produced in the leaf-labor- 
jatories. The air that is breathed out from the 
| lungs of the animal creation is charged with a gas 
| that is deleterious to animal life. ‘This gas, car- 

bonic acid, is a portion of the refuse of the system 
| which is discharged in this way. If this were al- 
lowed to accumulate it would destroy animal life. 
| Now, as it is constantly breathed out from the 
‘lungs of all the animals that swarm the earth, 
| it would accumulate, unless there were an espe- 
| cial provision to remove it as fast as it is gen- 
| erated. There is such a provision; and, observe, 
| it is removed in such a way as to contribute to 
the maintenance of vegetable life. This gas, 
| which is so fatal to animal life whenever it is 
breathed, is absorbed by the leaves. And for 
this, thus furnished to them by the lungs of ani- 
mals, they give in return oxygen gas, that con- 
stituent of the atmosphere which is the agent 
in the life-maintaining change effected in the 
blood as it passes through the lungs. ‘There isa 
sort of barter, then, constantly going on between 
lungs and leaves, and the exchange is a profitable 
one for both. How the balance is exactly pre- 
served, so that the leaves shall have enough 
carbonic acid and give out enough oxygen, and 
the lungs shall have enough oxygen and give out 
enough carbonic acid, is a mystery. We deem 
it to be one of the highest exhibitions of Al- 
mighty power and wisdom, that, while the air 
is thus so constantly acted upon in these two 
sets of opposing laboratories, giving and receiv- 
ing oxygen and carbonic acid from them, it is 
so uniformly of the same composition, and hax 
no undue accumulations of either of the constit- 
uents which are so constantly the subjects of 
change. The carbonic acid does sometimes ac- 
cumulate when in the assemblies of men the re- 
fuse from multitudes of lungs is pent up in a 
closed room. But let it have a chance to es- 
cape, and away it flies to be drunk up by the 
leaves, and the oxygen which they give out 
comes in to take its place, so that the air is very 
soon as pure as ever, 

Another use of leaves is to be found in their 
beauty. They are beautiful even if we look at 
them simply as masses of green of different hues, 
making the prevalent colors of the landscape 
so pleasant to the eye, or as setting off the 
richer beauties of the flowers that are seen 
among them. It is in this point of view alone 
that leaves are commonly admired. But there 
is beauty in leaves not merely as thus seen in 
the mass, but as observed individually. It ix 
not, it is true, of as high ai order as that which 
the Creator has displayed in flowers; but the 
same love for the beautiful is seen in their 
shapes, arrangements, textures, and coloring. 
We have already spoken of the great variety of 
their forms and arrangements. An examina- 
tion of their structure sometimes reveals to us 
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beauty of the most exquisite character. The 
disposition of the veins of a leaf, and the deli- 
cate tracery which the net-work between these 
veins shows us, whenever they are really ob- 
served, awaken the liveliest admiration. This 
is true even of the most common leaves, and 
especially if you hold them in such a way that 
the light passes through them. The micro- 
scope reveals new beauties in leaves, though not 
to such an extent as in flowers. It is delight- 
ful to watch them as they come out from their 
buds in the spring, and see how curiously they 
are at first folded together, and observe their 
gradual unfolding and enlargement. Some 
leaves that are comparatively coarse when of 
their full size, are exquisitely delicate on first 
unfolding from their buds. The large leaf of 
the oak is, when it first comes out from its 
winter covering, a beautiful little leaf, decked 
in a gay red color. 

There are two periods when there is a pecu- 


liar beauty in leaves—when they first unfold | 
themselves, and when they are preparing to | 
fall. The beauty which they exhibit in their | 


first development—in their nascent state, as it 
may be called—is marked by exquisite delicacy, 
and is observed only by examining them indi- 
vidually. That, on the other hand, which is 
seen in them at the last, is displayed for the 
most part by them collectively, as they present 
their brilliant and strongly contrasted colors, 
and give to the whole landscape, in the bright 
sun of a clear October day, an exceedingly gay 
and variegated appearance. What is the chem- 
istry of this rich development of color in the 
dying leaf is not known. In England the au- 
tumnal colors of the forests are not thus bright, 
and the beauty of American scenery in this sea- 
son of the year is, therefore, a rich treat to an 
English eye. 

We have had much to say of what is made 
from the sap, the common building material of 
the plant. This material is obtained from the 


earth by means of the root. It is sucked up by | 


the absorbents, which are in the fine parts of 


the root that spread out in every direction from | 
the main branches; and hence the necessity, in | 
removing any plant or tree from one place to | 


another, of being very careful not to break these 
small fibrous parts of the root. You see, then, 
that the root is really the stomach of the plant; 
the nourishing portion of the earth being ab- 
sorbed by it just as the nourishing portion of 
what is put into the stomach of an animal is 
absorbed by that organ. 

The absorbents of the root have a selecting 
power. The sap is not the same in all plants. 
The sap, for example, that is needed to make 
the luscious strawberry is different from that 
which is needed to make the biting pepper, and 
yet the two plants may grow side by side in the 
same soil. The sap that is absorbed by the 
roots of grain has flint in it, to be used in giv- 
ing strength to the stalks; but there may be 
plants close by, or even mingled with the grain, 
the little mouths of whose roots do not take up 

















the flint from the earth, but reject it. The 
great variety of plants that grow in the same 
soil, as seen in our gardens, shows the extent 
of this selecting power. But there are some 
plants that manifestly thrive better in one kind 
of soil than in another. Plants, whose especial 
haunts are in swamps, can not be made to grow 
in a common garden—they would famish there 
for want of their appropriate food. The as- 
paragus is peculiarly fond of salt food; but the 
salt which makes this vegetable grow so luxu- 
riantly is poison to the weeds and grass which 
happen to be in the asparagus bed. 

There is much variety in the shapes of roots. 
Hee is a branching root—the common form 


when one great object of it is to fasten the plant 
firmly in the ground, as in trees and shrubs. 
The branches of the root spread in the ground 
to nearly as great an extent as the branches of 
the tree above, that it may stand firmly against 
the strong winds. The fibrous root, of which 
you have here an example, is a very common 


root. You see it in the grass tribe. This is 
not calculated for strength 

of support, for this was not 

needed. 

Here is a palmate root ; 
that is, shaped like a hand. 
The dahlias have roots of 
this kind. 

Some roots are much 
larger than they need to 
be to support the plant in 
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its position, or to afford it nourishment. 
For example, here is the root of the beet, 
whose top would require but 
a small root for the two pur- 
poses mentioned, But as 
some seed-holders are larger 
than they need to be to hold 
the seeds, so there are some roots 
. larger than is needed to answer 
the ordinary purposes of roots, and 
for a similar additional purpose. 
Such roots are for food. Indeed 
it is only certain small append- 
ages of them that perform the 
functions of roots. In the case 
of the beet, it is the small fibres 
only which are attached to the 
spindle-shaped root that absorb 
the sap; and these are, therefore, 
strictly speaking, the root; for so 
far as the support and the nour- 
ishment of the plant are concern- 
ed, a collection of these fibrous 
parts, such as you have in grass, 
would be sufficient. 
In the root of the turnip, represented here, 
all the large round part can not strictly be con- 


sidered as the root, for the absorption is done | 


in the tail-like appendage below. 


IIere is a bulbous root, cut open so as to 
show its many coats. The onion is a root of 


this kind. Such are the roots of hyacinths, 
blue-bells, lilies, crocuses, etc. Bulbs may be 
considered as buds underground; for inclosed 
in their coats are the folded-up plants of an- 
other year. 


Some plants run upon the ground, and send | 


down roots here and there, as represented in 
the figure. Strawberry vines and verbenas 
spread in this way. Branches thus taking root 
may be cut off from their mother plant, and be 
removed to another place to grow separately, 
as is seen in the transplanting of strawberries. 
Why it is that mere contact with the ground 
should thus stimulate to the formation of a root 
we know not. Still more strange and incom- 
prehensible is this formation when a branch of 
a plant is set into earth, for there is nothing 
in the cut end of a slip which would suggest to 
us the possibility that a root could put out 
from it. 

There are some plants that do not get their 
support from the ground. Sea-weed grows 
from what it finds in the water. The duck- 
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meat is a plant composed of leaves swimming 
on the water, and having roots hanging down, 
as seen here. Some plants live on other plants. 
The famous misletoe does this. So do the 
mosses that you see on trees. At the South 
there is a gray moss which hangs in long trails 
from the branches of trees. In a cemetery at 
Savannah this hanging moss, draping the trees 
in mourning, adds greatly to the solemnity of 
the place. 

There is a curious parasitic plant sometimes 
called the love-vine. At first it is not para- 
sitic, but comes up out of the ground. After 
it becomes, however, well fastened to its sup- 
| porter, its root in the ground dies. Its name 

is very appropriate, for, like love, it lives on that 
| to which it clings. 

The sap that is absorbed by the root circu- 
lates every where in the plant. It is in con- 
stant motion, like the blood in the body. It 
passes up to the leaves to be aired, and then 
passes downward as the true finished sap, the 
succus proprius, to be used every where as the 
material of growth. In the tree it goes up in 
conduits in the wood. But it goes downward 
in the inner bark. And this inner bark is the 
seat of extensive operations—the wood is all 
made here. A new layer of wood is made by 
the bark every year throughout the tree, out to 
the very extremity of every twig. Each year 
has its separate ring of wood; and the rings 
are so distinct in the trunk, as seen here in this 
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section of one, that by counting them you can 
ascertain the age of 
the tree. You see 
in the figure lines 
radiating from the 
pith. These mark 
the place of the di- 
vergent plates of si/- 
ver grain, as it is oft- 
en called, which are 
particularly obvious 
in the maple and 
the oak. This makes a mingling of circu- 
lar fibres and divergent ones, thus giving great 
strength to the wood; and some one has com- 
pared them, the one to the warp, and the other 
to the woof of a web. 

The variety of things made from the com- 
mon building material, the sap, we have already 
remarked upon. Some of them are very dif- 
ferent from each other. We coukl hardly think 
of any two things that differ from each other 
more than the rude bark of the apple-tree and 
its beautiful blossom; and it is as strange to 
think of them as being made from the same 
sap, as it would be to think of a brick and cloth 
of finest texture and richest coloring as being 
made out of the same material. And then, too, 
it is wonderful to see what a variety of things 
are made in different plants. Some, as you 
have seen, are perfume-factories; some are 
spice-factories ; some are starch-factories ; some 
are sugar-factories; some are gum-factories ; 
some are medicine-factories, etc., etc. Differ- 
ent substances are made by the vital chemistry 
of plants from the earth beneath our feet, their 
roots selecting just the elements needed in each 
case to make the product. We speak of the 
manufacture of sugar, starch, etc., by man; but 
man does not make these substances. ‘They 
are made in the laboratories of the plants, and 
man merely separates them from what is min- 
gled with them. Probably they are evolved gen- 
erally in the aired sap, the succus proprius. But, 
in the case of the sugar-maple, we know that the 
sugar is found in the ascending sap, for it is 
obtained from the sap before any leaves are put 
forth—differing in this respect entirely from the 
sugar-cane. The chemical process that makes 
the sugar from the earth is carried on in the 
root of the tree in the very act of absorption. 
Thus a brisk sugar-factory does every tree of 
this species of the maple become at the first ap- 
proach of spring, giving in northern climes a 
supply of this article. exceeded only by. that 
yielded by the sugar-cane in the South. 

Very busy are the operations of vegetable 
life every where in all the warmer months of the 
year. But as winter comes, all this stir of life 
is hushed; for death and sleep come then to the 
plants. The leaves fall and die, decking them- 
selves, however, in the brilliant colors of flow- 
ers before they fall. Many plants die only 
down to the roots; others die wholly. The 
buds go to sleep in their “ winter cradles,” and 
in the bulbs in the ground. The sap stops cir- 
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culating in the trees, and shrubs, and vines; 
and they also may be said to be asleep, secure 
from the winter’s cold in their rude coats of 
bark, How much does the winter kill;-but 
how much more does it put to sleep, to be 
awaked again by the genial breath of spring! 
And what an awakening! Fit emblem and 
earnest of the promised resurrection! It is 
not a mere awaking from torpor, but from death 
also; for the leaves and plants that die become 
incorporated with the earth, and are raised 
again in after years in other forms of life and 
beauty. 

Thus have we noticed, in a simple manner, 
many. of the wonders presented to us by the 
vegetable world, avoiding as far as we could 
all technical terms and abstruse points, though 
not as scrupulously as it has been done in the 
little book from which we have taken our ma- 
terial. There are many other points of great 
interest that we might notice, but it would 
make this article too long. If in this time of 
flowers and fruits any are induced by what we 
have written to go forth and observe the abound- 
ing beauties and wonders of plants, and shrubs, 
and trees, which perhaps have heretofore re- 
ceived from them only a passing look, or have 
been for the most part unknown to them, we 
shall have the satisfaction of revealing to such 
a new and rich source of rational enjoyment, 
and ever-fresh themes for admiration and praise 
of almighty wisdom and goodness. And though 
what we have written may contain nothing which 
is new to those who have long been earnest and 
loving observers of nature, we are confident that 
such will be gratified with the mere echoing of 
what they have themselves so often observed 
with wonder and delight. 
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y terwee are few persons whose knowledge of 

the polite language of France is so limited 
that the above phrase will be unintelligible to 
them. We almost all of us know, alas! but 
too well, what it means. If we do not, then 
let such ignorance stand us instead of other 
bliss or misery which knowledge might bring. 

What, however, taking the world as it stands, 
is left to say on the subject? Has not mankind 
been quite devoted to the contemplation of the 
roseate young gentleman and his performances 
for the last six thousand years? Have not 
Anacreon, Balzac, Lamartine, Lord Byron, and 
N. P. Willis said nearly all that was to be said 
on the subject, not mentioning a few such trivial 
fellows as Goethe and Shakspeare, who may 
have communicated some ideas on the sub- 
ject? 

No, through every century, amidst all sorts 
of abuse, through good report and evil report, in 
spite of the wily sarcasms of his wounded, and 
the blundering and laughable commendations 
of his fortunate and elated soldiery, Love rears 
his curly head fresh and ambrosial, scorning the 
aid of Tricopherous, Balm of a Thousand Flow- 
ers, Rowland’s Macassar, or Wahpene, with no 
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bald spot on top, though Love is as old, yea, 
older than the hills. 

So in this balmy summer weather, with Care 
—the old chimpanzee !—waving his ugly paw at 
us, and making faces, and beckoning us along, 
let us give him the slip, and let us retire to the 
end of the piazza, under the elm-tree, or to the 
shady rock where the mighty sea comes plash- 
ing at our feet, and there think of our dear old 
follies, and when and where we made ourselves 
happy and ridiculous; the delightful old times 
when we were so wretched. 

Firstly—for we are cool and argumentative as 
yet—what is the position of the little gentleman 
with wings (and that “rare adornment, a good 
head of hair”) in the nineteenth century? Early 
in the history of mankind he seems to have been 
in the habit of drinking—a very dissipated, 
“bad young man.” We find him in the com- 
pany of such fast fellows as Bacchus, and feel 
sure that, in spite of his blindness, he “led the 
German” on high Olympus. ‘Then we see him 
putting his shield on, and taking terrible leaps 
in Roman story. Later he led his sturdy com- 
pany to Palestine, and sang roundelays under 
his lady’s window, in a very heavy and incon- 
venient suit of armor. 

Again he seems to have taken mandragora, 
and gone quite mad during the French Revolu- 
tion. 

But to-day he is simply a specimen, He has 
been classified and put on his shelf. A psycho- 
logical Agassiz has caught Love, young Love, 
by one wing and pulled him to pieces. Every 
delicate muscle; every lovely, pliant joint; each 
blue vein; even the immortal rose in his cheek, 
all has been dissected, classified, labeled. If 
you are studying birds, fishes, beasts, or emo- 
tions, you will find on a top shelf a book in 
which love is written out with the same scien- 
tific definiteness, and almost in the terms with 
which Cuvier would define the third claw of a 
crab. 

Reader, have you read Stendahl? If not, 
don't attempt him this weather. He is not easy 
reading. He mentions in his preface “some 
insolent works which make the reader think” 
he comes under his taboo himself. 

However, does the most perfect, the most 
analytical description of the measles enable us 
to bear better that curious and very uncomfort- 
able disease? Does it protect us from taking 
that disease? No; therefore (behold how cool 
and analytical we still are) Love analyzed, Love 
scientific, Love drunk or sober, Love crazy, relig- 
ious, sane, or profane, is still the same. The 
little wrong-headed monarch we must all obey, 
or suffer infinitely more in the punishment of 
our disobedience. 

Should I have been less in love with Julia if 
I had previously read Stendahl? No; perhaps 
I should have known better on what shelf to 
put my emotion; that is, what kind of love I 
was undergoing. But would that have done 
me any good? Would that little wretch, Amelie 
Dufour—but I anticipate. 
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Julia was the first of my real loves. I pass 
over the frenzied devotions of my freshman 
year, and some subsequent endless attachments. 
I was twenty. I knew life when I knew Julia. 
Deep in study, deep in every thing that I took 
up, with a future of heroic achievement be- 
fore me, I first saw and knew her. She was a 
beautiful woman—a Madonna-like face, calm, 
pale, intellectual. She was the pure product 
of the Northern climate and the Puritan blood. I 
never can forget how astonished she was—dear, 
impracticable creature!—that I could talk highly 
and forgivingly of a woman's inconstancy. How 
she calmly, quietly adopted whatever fate Heav- 
en sent! How she repudiated the idea of ad- 
miring, as an uncommon or difficult task, the 
following of a poor political criminal, supposing 
him to be a husband, to Siberia! To her it 
would have been a most easy task. Hers was 
the sul of the Persian : 

“ Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun, that looks but on his worshiper 
But knows of him no more.” 

I sighed at length for a fault in Julia. Every 
thing was coldly, calmly perfect. What interm- 
inable German lessons she got! What estima- 
ble books she read! How she tried to improve 
me! Heaven knows, there was room ; but after 
a while I began to dislike being improved: not 
that there was a particle of the shrew or the re- 
former in Julia. I was mirrored in the pure 
lake of her love; a being with all perfections, 
all nobility, all beauty—an image she but asked 
to bow before and adore; but it was very diffi- 
cult, and indeed fatiguing, to live up to this 
image. No man can long make up his mind 
to deceive a woman who will believe in him. 
So when I found Julia would believe me per- 
fect, I tried to be so, and failed. 

A very worthy friend of mine, in the midst 
of a respectable old age, told me he had always 
been annoyed by the “uncommitted sins of his 
youth.” As if we each had by us a little box 
full of peccadilloes, which must be emptied out 
before we enter upon our grand career. It is 
an encouraging idea, particularly to the indus- 
trious sower of wild oats. 

Stendahl describes the process of crystalliza- 
tion which goes on in the lover’s heart, by the 
simile of a branch, denuded of its leaves, and 
thrown into a salt mine. In a short time, be- 
hold the branch! A thousand diamonds or- 
nament it. On each little twig crystals have 
formed until the branch is hidden from sight. 
So put into the heart of a lover any image what- 
soever, and his fond fancy hastens to ornament 
it. Nothing in nature is so good and glorious 
as his ideal. I crystallized my Julia, and I be- 
lieve now, though long days have passed since 
then, that I could hardly add, even in the first 
passion of a lover, any thing to her sweet char- 
acter. 

Can I not see her face bending over me as I 
lay ill at her father’s house? Can I not feel 
| her soft hand on my fevered brow; her patient 
' eyes, which were ever watchful and tender, as 
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I awoke at night from uneasy dreams? How 
she nursed me through that long illness ! 

But Stendahl, villainous Frenchman! knew 
how bad—how wicked is the heart of man. 
He describes the second stage of crystallization, 
that in which some of the crystals drop off—“ It 
is necessary to doubt:” the lover must some- 
times lie awake, tormented by uneasy dreams. 
“Does she love me!” This, he says, and too 
truly, is by far a deeper, a more perfect moment 
of the lover’s delight. 

To say to one’s self, “‘ Does she love me? 
Will she always love me?” implies the neces- 
sity of saying, “She does love; she must always 
love :” 

‘* Delightful answer, worth a thousand doubts.” 

And thus it came to pass, that with all her 
loveliness ; with all my hundred-fold obligations 
to her, I never reached the second crystalliza- 
tion with Julia, I never could doubt her. Do 
we doubt the sun that he warms and vivifies, 
and keeps us alive? But do we spend much 
time in glorifying him for his generosity. Do 
I go on the house-tops to thank the sun for all 
he does forme? No; I fear I am more likely 
to carry an umbrella to protect me from him. 
Now the moon, a cold and unhealthy planet, 
who never did any body any good that ever I 
heard of, gets infinitely more be-sung and be- 
sonneted than the sun. Thus was it with my 
faultless love. Idrank in her bounty. Fora 
long time it sufficed me; but, wretch and ingrate 
that I was, I began to tire and sigh for imper- 
fection. 

Shade of Amelie Dufour! didn’t I find all 
that I wanted in thee. Ay, and more. 

Julia and I were engaged. We read togeth- 
er—we lived but for each other. I believe such 
an existence would have satisfied her forever, 
except that she pined always to sacrifice herself 
for me in some heroic way. She accepted hap- 
piness with a protest. I think she was never so 
happy as when a severe illness, to which I have 
referred, gave her an opportunity of watching 
and generally fatiguing herself for me. At 
length we were to be separated ; I must go and 
study elsewhere. She must watch and wait. 
My life was to be full of activity, excitement, 
effort. Hers was to be patient, silent endur- 
ance; but she accepted it with her womanly 
composure. Her love was like the lamp which 
burns perpetually on the shrine of some saint. 
However unworthy the image, the light was al- 
ways tranquil, pure, and strong. 

New York, gay, brilliant, cosmopolitan, suc- 
ceeded my studious and retired home. I felt, 
for the first time, how ornamental life could 
be—how fascinating every thing was to my in- 
experienced but not uncultivated taste. The 
opera, with its blaze of light and beauty, its de- 
licious new developments of music; society, so 
finished, so luxurious ; and, above all, a perfect- 
ly well-dressed, stylish woman! I had never 
felt the subtle influence of that something, 
which means every thing, which we call style. 
It was the occasion of a great party which 











first led me to contemplate this new sensation. 
I found myself surrounded by a new order of 
angel—angels in white, angels in pink, in blue, 
and in yellow. Angels crowned with wreaths 
which seemed to have been snatched from the 
brow of a bacchante. Others, with pale, pure 
lilies—vestal virgins; others in green—hama- 
dryads; and all—angels, bacchantes, vestals, 
hamadryads—dancing to kill. 

I only remember that a rosy cloud descended 
on me at this crisis and enveloped me. Had I 
stood on some heaven-kissing hill, and had 
Venus descended to visit me in the form of a 
rosy vapor, I am sure the sensation could not 
have been more new, more delicious. Some 
one said, “ Miss Amelie Dufour ;” but that I felt 
was merely an absurd keeping up of appear- 
ances. This was no mortal! Ah! no. She 
adopted a name, doubtless, for the purposes of 
society, but she was a vision. Had I been an 
anatomist, I should have known it could not be 
a woman, That waist! No lungs had any 
room to play there. This creature lived by 
some other process than respiration, and vulgar 
eating and drinking. Her figure! The female 
form is not pyramidal. Amelia was. We 
danced. The cloud moved with wondrous pre- 
cision, agility, and muscle. But I began to tire; 
spinning around indefinitely told on my unso- 
phisticated legs. I began to fear that I em- 
braced with my right arm not an angel, not a 
goddess, but a wii! However, the musicians 
were mortal if Amelie was not, and when they 
stopped, we did, perforce. 

How very soon a woman began to look out 
of my rosy cloud—a very pretty woman! The 
mist cleared from my eyes. I saw I had been 
dancing with a palpable, tangible woman! She 
was very much disguised, it is true. Fashion, 
like a fairy godmother, had touched Cinderilla, 
and behold the change! Even her hair seemed 
a different material from that I had observed 
ornamenting the female head—so glossy, so 
perfect in itg satin smoothness—so admirably 
defining the little head. Her dress—the rosy 
cloud I have spoken of—no telling what was 
dress and what was lady: all was delicious, 
blushing beauty. Her little glove; the brace- 
lets that defined her slender wrists; and oh— 
Cinderilla again—her pink satin slipper! 

From this moment I was infused with my 
new emotion. To follow out the tea simile, I 
was steeped in Amelie. I ate, drank, smoked, 
dreamed, lived, thought only Amelie. I danced 
with her, walked Broadway with her, talked 
with her, read—no, I do not remember ever 
reading any thing with her, except visiting-lists 
and play-bills. 

How she used me! How obediently I walked 
the chalk which her fairy finger traced for me. 
Never was soldier, fearful of being shot, more 
promptly at his post than I at mine, to join her 
in her afternoon promenade, or to stand, a statue 
of devotion, before her box at the opera! Bou- 
quets of her favorite flowers were always com- 
ing round the corner, paid for out of my pensive 
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pockets. How prettily she allowed me to find 
out what were her favorite ornaments. How 
sheepishly I sent them anonymously, and how 
bravely she wore them. Oh, pretty women!. did 
you but know how strong was the lasso which 
you throw over our asinine necks, perhaps you 

would pull us round more than you do; but no, 

on reflection, I do not think you could. 

Amelie was the veriest rose-leaf that floated | 
on the vine-crowned cup of dissipation. She} 
lived like a mote in a sunbeam. New York all | 
winter, Newport all summer; she danced un- | 
weariedly, she rode horseback, she went to the 
gymnasium, she walked. When she rested I 
never knew. Even Sunday, the day when even | 
the poor hod-carrier reposes himself, Amelie | 
took no rest. Seven days she dressed faultlessly, 
seven she promenaded, and was as punctual at 
church as though she had not danced until 1] 
know not what hour Saturday night. | 

I should have been surprised had I been in a} 
condition to reflect; but I was not, and there- | 
fore I took it as easily as I could, and did not | 
wonder that the most fragile of our creation, | 
the beings whom a whiff could blow away, | 
should endure what would have killed any 
tight-rope dancer, or any day-laborer. 

A letter from Julia—ell tenderness, all trust, 
all quiet confidence—was the first thing which 
roused me from my delirium. For three weeks 
Thad not thought; I had simply enjoyed. I en- 
deavored to use my somewhat rusty powers. 
They did not work well. If I can remember 
rightly (but my dear reader will perceive, that 


although a lovely breeze is blowing on me from 
the ocean, I am not as cool as I was)—if, I say, 
I can remember, I reasoned somewhat in this 
way: Iamaman; I have a right to admire any 
number of pretty women; I shall admire any 


number of pretty women, Julia is very sweet; 
I admire and love her, of course, better than 
any one; but I can see the charms of the lily, 
and the equal charms of the rose. 

Somewhat uneasily, in spite of this very logic- 
al and sound doctrine, I sat me down to write 
Julia, After all, it was more proper thatI should 
tell Julia of my new and very valued friend, Miss 
Amelie Dufour. So in my descriptions of my 
new life, I dwelt with some particularity on her 
charms of mind and person. I am not sure that 
I didn’t hope Julia would be a little jealous, 
and reproach me. I had prepared a very dig- 
nified and somewhat cool vindication of my 
course when her answer should arrive. It 
came. It was full of pleasure and commenda- 
tion! “She was so much pleased that I had 
such a charming lady friend! She had feared 
that'I was losing my taste for female society, and 
becoming too bookish ; she knew my high aims 
and studious habits so well, that she counseled 
me to go into society, and not devote myself 
too much; and, above all, the society of such a 
superior person as Miss Dufour must make up 
to me in a measure for my separation from all 
those who loved me so much, and cheer my 








solated life in New York.” 


I felt very hot and uncomfortable, very mean 
and sheepish. So to relieve myself of this 
rather uncomfortable state, I resolved to go and 
see Amelie. But misfortunes never come sin- 
gly. Julia would not reproach me; Amelie 
would not comfort me. 

Her parlor was quite full of people, and on 
the sofa sat one of the most disagreeable young 
men I had ever seen. He was talking very 
earnestly to Amelie when I entered, and she 
was listening with that charming expression of 
pleased and fixed attention which I had noticed 
in her so often when listening to me. 

I sat down by a lady of my acquaintance, and 
asked who that could be. 

“Oh! don’t you know Selden,” said she, “the 
lion of Mrs, Wood’s ball last night, just from 
Paris. He was immensely struck with Amelie 
last night, and danced with her perpetually. 
He is a great catch; rich, good family, and so 
stylish.” 

I glanced unconsciously at an opposite mir- 
ror. The horrible truth flashed across me, for 
the first time, that I was not stylish! I rose to 
take my leave. Amelie came forward and gave 
me her hand, and a glance which would have 
softened a man of stone. I went away more 
in love than ever. I had reached crystallization 
No. 2. 

I pass over several weeks of doubt, of mis- 
ery, of gleams of bliss, in which Amelie played 
off Selden against me, and me against Selden, 
in a manner which now, as I regard it from this 
remote period of time, I can unqualifiedly ad- 
mire as a piece of science. 

As the cool breeze which this moment plays 
over my brow, comes the reminiscence of Flor- 
ence. Yes, a third occupant came to try the 
somewhat uncertain apartments of my heart. 

I was one night pacing the vestibule of the 
opera, and looking through the occasionally 
opened doors of the boxes, feeding my jealousy 
by the sight of Amelie—little perjured wretch! 
—wearing my bracelets, and talking to Selden. 
Fool that I was, I would have gladly given all 
that I had, all that I hoped for, to be in his 
position. I knew she was dazzling him as she 
had me; but alas, I knew how well she did it! 

As I paced up and down contemplating this 
spectacle, a soft voice spoke to me from the 
box through which I was looking, and said to 
me, “ Won’t you come in?” 

I looked, for the first time, at the lady over 
whose head I had peeped, and recognized Miss 
Florence Ward—a lady I had known slightly 
in society, but whom I now noticed for the first 
time. An invitation so graciously given was, 
of eourse, accepted; I entered, and seated my- 
self. 
I dare say I was distrait and rade, for I no- 
ticed, after one of my answers to her question, 
that she smiled. 

“T beg a thousand pardons; I am very much 
bored to-night—with myself,” I said, apologet- 
ically. 

“T see,” said she, playfully nodding at Ame- 
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lie’s box, “you are afflicted by the all-conquer- 
ing hero.” 

My attentions to Amelie must, then, have 
been observed! A fact which never occurred 
to me before. 

“And you, Miss Ward,” said I, trying to be 
playful, “ you think him all-conquering.” 

“Doubtless, where he wishes. It takes very 
little to win awoman. Devotion is all, and the 
spurious article is apt to be more attractive than 
the real. The Parisian belles say the artificial 
roses of one of their flower-makers surpasses 
nature, even in perfume. So to our artificial 
eyes all artificiality commends itself.” 

After a little conversation, which, in spite of 
myself, amused me, I asked Miss Ward if there 
were any patent way of getting rid of one’s 
self. 

“Well, yes, I think there is. I generally 
think of somebody else when I do not find my- 
self agreeable.” 

The remark struck me as a good one. It re- 
vealed two things. Firstly, that I was thinking 
of myself; secondly, that possibly I might think 
of something else. The contiguity of Miss 
Ward herself suggested a not unpleasant topic 
for contemplation. 

She wascertainly a handsome woman; young, 
too, but not particularly gay. She had the rep- 
utation (now I remembered) of being slightly 
blue. If so, as a gentleman once said of a very 
lovely woman, it was certainly a pretty shade 
of blue. 

She was not one of the much-talked-of, or 
much-admired women of her set, though she 
went about and danced like the rest of the 
world, Atany rate, I came out of her box much 
more tranquil than I went into it. 

Miss Amelie Dufour, after some frantic ef- 
forts on my part to bring her to reason, finally 
dropped me as she would a dead bouquet. As 
I had been taken up merely to gratify her van- 
ity, so when a more powerful stimulant came 
along, I ceased to be of consequence. 

I suffered extremely. Vanity and self-re- 
spect both conspired to render me uncomfort- 
able. As soon as I was uncomfortable, I began 
to be repentant. Not an unusual consequence, 
I believe. 

My letters to Julia were filled with self-con- 
demnations. Hers to me were the same that 
they had ever been. We were now separated 
a year, and it was my desire to see her, and tell 
her all that had passed. 

My acquaintance with Miss Ward had be- 
come now a pleasant, but not very exciting in- 
timacy. I always liked to talk to her, and left 
her side happier than before. I was very much 
in the habit of asking her opinion on certain 
subjects without mentioning the premises. So, 
for instance, I asked her what would be her 
judgment, supposing she was called on to de- 
cide a delicate case, which I would put to her. 

So I described my own case, under what I 
considered a very adroit vailing of “ Mr. So-and- 
so,” and “ Miss So-and-so.” 





I fear now that she saw through me all the 
time. 

“T should first ask, in my capacity of judge, 
if Mr. So-and-so loved—yes, really loved the 
first object of his attachment?” 

“ He thought he did.” 

“Then I should say his course should be 
this: go to her, tell her the whole story, and 
throw himself on her generosity.” 

“Supposing he thought he did not love her?” 

Miss Ward laughed. 

“You are picturing to me such a monster 
of inconstancy,” said she, “that I should ad- 
vise him to rid any woman of his attentions at 
once.” 

This was not very flattering; I was glad it 
was only said of “ Mr. So-and-so.” 

“You do not think it impossible for a man 
to admire, yes, lave, two women at the same 
time ?” I asked. 

“Yes, of course I do, if he wholly admires 
or wholly loves; but not as the world goes, for 
we all half love and half admire, and because 
one craving of the soul is filled, we believe that 
our nature is satisfied.” 

“When do we know if we truly, wholly 
love ?” 

“ Now you are asking me what I can not an- 
swer; but I imagine never, while we are very 
young.” 

“T trust we learn before we are very old.” 

“Yes, I imagine we do; but I suspect we 
must all have some experience first.” 

I perfectly agreed with Miss Ward as to the 
future conduct of “Mr. So-and-so;” and that 
gentleman, laying aside his alias, proceeded to 
make his confession. 

I can not think, now, of this event of my 
life without a tingling sensation to the end of 
my fingers. I can not think of the high hectic 
flush on Julia’s usually pale cheek, without a 
very decided acceleration of the pulse. I did 
not know what I did; that is the only excuse I 
can ever make for myself. I knew not what 
an iconoclast I was. Myself seemed so un- 
worthy, measured with her, that I felt I was 
doing her but little injustice in taking myself 
out of her heart. Her constancy and pure de- 
votion had never wavered. It had been 

“A rare perfume, concentrate and kept ;" 
and now, when it was poured on the ungratefal 
earth, her life went out with it. 

It was in vain that I tried to repair what I 
had done; as well might I have attempted to 
mend the flawless glass which I had ruthlessly 
thrown down. The only love which Julia knew 
or recognized was that which angels feel for 
one another. There was no shade of human 
imperfection in her ideal; it twined itself, an 
immortal passion-flower, only around such hearts 
as hers. 

She forgave me; she had the compassion as 
well as the love of an angel; but I never for- 
gave myself. 

Reader, I began with Love; I have contin- 
ued about myself: pardon the descent. If you 
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tire of me and my confessions, return to Sten- 
dahl; he will give you the genuine article. 

I went to Europe; I read, thought,saw. After 
several years I met, in Paris, Miss Florence 
Ward. She was now a beautiful and most cul- 
tivated woman. It seemed to me that a shade 
of sadness vailed her exquisite countenance; 
and I was not unprepared to hear, as I after- 
ward did hear, that Miss Ward had been unfor- 
tunately attached, and had suffered very much. 

It was in the gallery of the Louvre, I think, 
that Florence and I resumed our confidences. 
What a pleasant thing it was to tell her of one’s 
past! How much a woman she was in her del- 
icate tact! She understood you before you 
spoke; yet let you speak on, and listened: but 
too well. 

How nice a thing it is in woman to have 
learned how to suffer without forgetting how to 
enjoy! 

Florence was one of those delicious women 
who are never the same: her temperament 
made her sad to-day; joyous to-morrow. In 


short, Julia was an abstraction; Amelie was a 
cheat; Florence was a woman. 

We found that we loved for the first time. 
The world seemed to us like the world of the 
Sleeping Beauty, which woke into reality and 
life when Love, the gay, young prince, entered 
We forgot our sorrows; we forgot our fol- 


it. 
lies. 
* * * » * * 

After all, what is the moral of my discourse ? 
Is there any moral in this music which the tree 
is making over my head as the breeze sweeps 
through it? Is there any moral in the surge of 
the mighty ocean which soothes and lulls me? 
Has it done me any good to lie here and think 
of the past? or have I put wrong thoughts into 
any young person’s head—that it is right to be in 
love with three women at once? or have I only 
turned one of those pages of human imperfec- 
tion which exist in every man’s history? I 
scarcely know. I will say no more. 

“For while I mused, Love with knit brows went by, 

And with a flying finger swept my lips, 

And spake: ‘ Be wise; not easily forgiven 

Are those who, setting wide the doors that bar 

The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 

Let in the day!’ Here, then, my words have end.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S SOCIAL HOURS. 
R. JOHNSON has told us that the man who 
would make a pun would pick a pocket; and 
though we may not subscribe to the whole ex- 
tent of this opinion, none of us but will admit 
that your professed punster is the greatest social 
nuisance that law or municipal ordinances are 
ineffectual to remove. They lie in wait for 
some unsuspicious word which they may press 
into their service, and compel to perform a func- 
tion never contemplated by its original employ- 
ers. Clippers of words, they ought to be no less 
punished than clippers of coin, for they equally 

destroy all confidence between man and man. 
In this kind of wit (if wit it can be called, 
which the weakest minds most perpetrate) Mr. 








Webster seldom indulged. Indeed, but one in- 
stance has ever come to the writer's knowledge, 
and that when he was subject to “the atrocious 
crime of being a young man,” where Mr. Web- 
ster let himself down in this manner, and though 
not better than others of the same sort, we re- 
late it for the reason of its exclusiveness. 

Party spirit running high in Portsmouth in 
the days of the embargo, great efforts were made 
at an annual State election to carry the town by 
both parties. The Republicans succeeded in 
electing their moderator, Dr. Goddard, a posi- 
tion of potentiality, because he decided, in case 
of a challenge, the right to vote. A man’s vote 
was offered on the part of Mr. Webster’s friends 
which the Republican party objected to, and the 
moderator was appealed to for a decision, The 
Doctor hesitated; he did not wish to decide 
against his own party, and still he was too con- 
scientious to make intentionally a wrong decis- 
ion. He seemed at a loss what to do, “I 
stand,” said he to the meeting, “ between two 
dangers; on one side is Scylla, and on the oth- 
er Charybdis, and I don’t know which to take.” 
“T fear, then,” said Mr. Webster, rather too loud- 
ly, “I fear your Honor will take the Silly side.” 

It is but just to Mr. Webster’s memory to add 
that he never told this himself. 


There is scarcely a writer in the English lan- 
guage so free from the charge of plagiarism as 
Mr. Webster, whether of style or thought. In 
style, assuredly, he is as much without a model 
as a follower. It was his own, and never can 
be copied but by a mind as great. That he 
may have acquired suggestive ideas from oth- 
ers, and unconsciously sometimes made them 
his own, is undoubtedly true. An idea that has 
been domesticated for a long time in our brain 
loses itself recollection of its original paternity, 
and tacitly becomes ours. Mr. Webster was a 
constant reader, and confounded, doubtless, at 
times, like all great readers, his author’s thoughts 
with his own; but it is to be doubted if he know- 
ingly appropriated, without acknowledgment, an- 
other’s ideas. 

No student, of course, would read Mr. Web- 
ster’s works attentively without being reminded 
of the sources from whence many of his senti- 
ments flow. ‘They are full of reference to the 
Scriptures, to Shakspeare, and to the earlier 
masters of the English tongue; it is such re- 
semblance that gives them as much strength as 
beauty. But throughout all and every corre- 
spondence in diction, or simplicity of imagery, 
he preserves his individuality. He is as orig- 
inal as either of his originals, and has lent new 
force to a common language. 

Others may have detected other coincidences, 
but the only instance the writer recollects, which 
might lead one to suppose that Mr. Webster had 
intended to borrow another’s words, occurred in 
his speech in Faneuil Hall, in 1842, where he 
used the expression “ this sea of upturned faces,” 
which can also be found in one of Scott’s novels 
(Rob Roy, I think), but which doubtless the or- 
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ator was not conscious of ever having seen be- 
fore. 

It may be said here, parenthetically, that this 
felicitous phrase gained so much upon the pop- 
ular mind, that an eminent speaker of the Dem- 
ocratic party, in addressing a public assembly a 
year or two afterward, slyly undertook to make 
it serve to his own reputation through a new 
combination of words. He spoke of the crowd 
before him as “a living pavement of heads,” 
changing, indeed, the words of the original, but 
at the same time mutilating their beauties and 
enervating their force. 

In the eulogy which Mr. Webster delivered in 
the Senate Chamber—short, but most impress- 
ive—upon his colleague, Mr. Bates, whose loss 
he keenly felt, he paints the desolation of hearts, 
and the sad rites with which the dead body of 
his friend would be received at its burial-place, 
in the pleasant village of his former home— 
maids and matrons mourning, and the subdued 
sorrows of manly breasts—in few, simple, pa- 
thetic words, pregnant with all the force of woe. 

“T felt all I said,” Mr. Webster told us one 
day at table; “I could not say allI felt. I had 
in my mind, as I spoke, Andromache’s mourn- 
ful anticipation of Hector’s death, and of the 
dread ceremonies. which should solemnize his 
obsequies. I felt as the poet makes her feel, 
but I could not speak as he makes her speak.” 

Mr. Webster had none of the paltry vanity 
which makes little minds jealous of acknowl- 
edging their indebtedness to others. 


Mr. Webster had been reading one day the 
“ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” by Lord Camp- 
bell, which he commended as very interesting 


and instructive. Lord Brougham, he said, en- 
tertained, or seemed to entertain, an unfavorable 
opinion of the work. He disliked Campbell very 
much, and had said, in regard to his “ Lives,” 
that, “much as he had feared death before, the 
thought of it now came clothed with additional 
terrors; because, if he should die before Camp- 
bell, as he had been Chancellor also, Campbell 
would write out his life.” 

Mr. Webster never spoke favorably of Brough- 
am. He did not undertake to question his em- 
inent abilities, or to attack his political integrity. 
He seemed rather to wish to pass him over in 
silence, as if, where he could not praise, he did 
not care tocondemn. There probably was but 
little sympathy between them, moral or intel- 
lectual. Though both were of extraordinary in- 
tellectual power, there would seem to have been 
something antagonistic in their different intel- 
lectual organization, as well as, perhaps, much 
in their tastes and pursuits. Lord Brougham’s 
eccentricities could hardly have failed to alien- 
ate the mind of a man constituted like Mr. Web- 
ster’s, who always advocated and always prac- 
ticed the fit, the decent, and becoming in speech 
and conduct. 

The Duke seemed to please him most of 
England's great men, and many an illustrative 
anecdote was he accustomed to relate of the 





warrior-statesman, whom, indeed—in integrity 
of thought, directness of purpose, and scorn of 
every thing ignoble or littlk—he much resem- 
bled. 

Sir Robert Peel he considered rather an ex- 
cellent tactician than an orator; well versed in 
Parliamentary warfare, and capable of control- 
ling the currents of debate, but not a statesman 
of enlarged and far-reaching comprehension. 
In society he was il] at ease, betraying what the 
French call mauvais honte, which arises from 
want of a proper appreciation of one’s position. 
“The Duke,” said Mr. Webster, “in his terse 
way, spoke of this when he and Peel acceded to 
power early in Victoria’s reign, on the fall of the 
Melbourne ministry. ‘He did not know,’ he 
stid, ‘how he should get along with this young 
Queen of theirs. Lord Melbourne is a ladies’ 
man—is au fait in all their wants and require- 
ments; but I—I have no small talk; and as for 
Peel, he’s no gentleman !’” 





“T endeavored carefully to study, while ia 
England,” said Mr. Webster, “the practical 
working of its political institutions. It struck 
me, among other things, that representation 
rested too exclusively upon the material basis 
of property ; that intelligence did not enjoy its 
proper influence in the House of Commons. 
This, true before, had become more manifest 
since the passage of Lord Grey’s Reform Bill, 
which professed to give a more equal represent- 
ation. Under the rotten-borough system, as it 
was called, it is true that a pugilist, like Gully, 
or some other less qualified person, would occa- 
sionally get into the House, but under that sys- 
tem Burke, Sheridan, Gibbon also obtained seats. 
Now, none but the wealthy—the hereditary pro- 
prietors of large landed estates in the country, 
or the rich commercial classes—can undergo the 
expense of a canvass. 

“Tn our country a man represents the dis- 
trict in which he resides, where he is personally 
known to many of his constituents, and, by rep- 
utation, to a large majority. ‘Though poor, he 
may have influence from his moral and intel- 
lectual character; and, without the prestige of 
an inherited name, may easily acquire a person- 
al superiority. 

“ Besides, where the avenues to fortune are 
equally open to all, and where almost every 
man gains an easy competency, corruption is 
both more difficult and less necessary. The 
elective franchise is not tampered with, and the 
constituency remains honest, They may be de- 
ceived, but can not be bought. 

“In my opinion, the greatness of England 
does not consist in her political constitution, 
much as that constitution has been commended 
by foreign as well as native writers of eminence. 
King, Lords, and Commons, however nicely ad- 
justed their relative powers seem to be, are not 
the true constituents of her internal vigor. It 
is rather the free municipal organization of her 
commonalty that has rendered England more 
prosperous than other States of Europe, in the 
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last hundred years or more, saving the body 
politic from those dangerous revulsions which 
have in the same period of time harassed and 
retarded many of her neighbors. The attempt- 
ed imitation of the English Constitution a half 
century since by France proved abortive, as 
sound political observers predicted must be the 
ease, from the absence in that country of an or- 
ganic development of democracy in the form of 
municipal corporations. There was no break- 
water between the rage of ignorant, impover- 
ished, turbulent masses, and the rashness of 
dreamy, hot-headed theorists.” 





Speaking one day of the early Romans, Mr. 
Webster said that he could almost believe every 
thing related by historians of their extraordi- 
nary virtues, public and domestic, when he 
dwelt upow the fact that, though their laws au- 
thorized divorce, yet, for the first five hundred 
years, no individual ever availed himself of 
such a license! “It was the domestic training,” 
he said; “it was the mothers who made a Pub- 
licola, a Camillus, and Coriolanus. Women, 
protected by the inviolability of the nuptial 
bond, were invested with a dignity that gave 
authority to instruction, and made the domes- 
tie hearth the nursery of heroes. 

“Public virtue,” he said, “fell with private 
morality. Under Imperial Rome divorces were 
sought for and obtained upon the most frivolous 
pretexts, and all domestic confidence was de- 
stroyed. The inevitable consequence was the 
loss of all public morality. Men who had been 
false to their private obligations, would not be 
true to their public duties ; Cesar divorced his 
wife, and betrayed his country. 

“The sanctity of the nuptial bond is, in my 
opinion, one of the principal if not the chief 
cause of the superior refinement, freedom, and 
prosperity enjoyed at the present time by Chris- 
tian nations.” 





Mr. Webster was very familiar with, and often 
quoted, in familiar conversation, Scott’s Poems. 
Two passages particularly delighted him, which 
he said brought the scenes and parties before 
him. The first was the beginning of the First 
Canto of the “Lady of the Lake :” 


“ The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
‘Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 
And deep his midnight lair had made 
Tn lone Glenartney‘s hazel-shade ; 
But, when the sun his beacon red 
Had kindled on Benvoirlich's head, 
The deep-mouthed blood-hound’s heavy bay 
Resounded up the rocky way, 
And faint, from farther distance borne, 
Were heard the clanging hoof and horn. 


**As chief who hears his warder call, 
*To arms! the foemen storm the wall!’ 
The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 
The dew-drops from his flanks he shook ; 
Like crested leader proud and high, 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky; 
A moment gazed adown the dale, 
A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 





A moment listened to the ery, 

That thickened, as the chase drew nigh ; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 

With one brave bound the copse he cleared, 
And, stretching forward, free and far 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var." 

“T have been to the very spot,” continued 
Mr. Webster, “where this antlered monarch 
took his start that day; and so naturally and 
vividly had the poet impressed the scene and 
its incidents upon me, that I should hardly have 
felt a deeper conviction of truth at Marathon 
or Salamis. 

“The other passage which strikes me as be- 
ing so true to nature, also occurs in the ‘ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel :’ 


“* The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 
Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 
And urged, in dreams, the forest race, 
From Teviot-stone to Eskdale moor.’ 

“ Here we see that convulsive twitching of the 
limbs, the involuntary action of the nerves, which 
we have often noticed in dogs while sleeping— 
a suppressed growl, perhaps, or broken cry. It 
is the observation of. such natural traits that 
stamps the true poet. Homer is full of them; 
and Scott, who was ever studying nature, gives 
to his descriptions the beauty apd force of truth. 
I always read him with pleasure and instruc- 
tion.” 





“Tt is the fashion of the present day,” said 
Mr. Webster, “‘to decry Pope, or those who fail 
to abuse neglect to read him. A return, how- 
ever, to true taste will take place, and Pope re- 
sume his proper throne on the English Par- 
nassus. Later poets have stolen his thoughts, 
and, as if to conceal the theft, denied his wealth. 
But a nugget (as our Californian friends would 
say) of his brain, hammered and flattened by 
present writers, fills a whole volume. He fur- 
nishes the capital of a hundred traders in po- 
etry of our day. 

“The caliph who destroyed the Alexandrian 
library has been perhaps not unjustly censured 
by subsequent ages; yet he consumed, doubt- 
less, much that was worthless, and something, 
it may be, obnoxious. We do not need so gen- 
eral a cremation ; but there is much of our later 
literature that would be better for the test of 
fire.” 





“ Every new discovery of geological science,” 
said Mr. Webster, “aids to confirm the narra- 
tive of the inspired historian; but geologists 
themselves sometimes, though with the intent 
of reconciling their discoveries with the Mosaic 
writings, build up untenable theories. Of these 
is M. de Luc, a celebrated French geologist of 
the last century, whose works I have been late- 
ly reading. He contends that the Deluge was 
not a general inundation, as both the Mosaic 
account and all historical tradition have taught 
us to believe; but a mere change of the solid 
and fiuid portions of the earth’s’surface, so that 
what was formerly land became sea, and vice 





versd ; and this hypothesis he endeavors to show 
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does not militate against the account of the 
great Noachian flood, as contained in the sa- 
cred text. But he does not take into consid- 
eration the fact, which may have been unknown 
to him, that many spots have been found in the 
midst of vast tracts of the ancient bottom of the 
sea thickly covered with trunks of trees and the 
accumulated remains of land animals. 

“In my opinion the Mosaic history, rightly in- 


terpreted, speaks not only of the one great revolu- | 








most extraordinary personage of whom we have 
any record. The true standard of comparison 
is, perhaps, the relative position of a man to his 
age—his contemporaneous altitude. Undoubt- 
edly he was ‘versed in all the science of the 
Egyptians,’ as has been said of him; for he had 
received the most learned instruction under the 
immediate care of an Egyptian princess, who 
took the warmest and most enlightened interest 
in his welfare. ‘ The whole extent of Egyptian 


tion on the earth’s surface and character from the | science in those days we can not fully know; 
general deluge, but of several, perhaps as great, | but this we do know, that in the natural sci- 


catastrophes of nature, however originating. 


I | ences, in astronomy, mathematics, and even in 


do not recollect at the present moment any par- | medicine, they were the masters of the Greeks; 
ticular passage in the sacred text illustrative of | and that the deepest thinkers among the latter 


this belief, but I cherish the conviction from a | 


general impression. The inspired writer fixes, 
with a precision that admits of no hesitation, 
the primitive dwelling-place of man in the cen- 
tral region of Western Asia, amidst four inland 
seas—the Persian and Arabian gulfs on the one 


on the other—between the two great rivers of | 


that central region, the Tigris and the Euphra- 
tes. The third river of Paradise has been 


sought for farther to the north, in the region- 


of Mount Caucasus; and some contend to have 
found it in the river Phasis. ‘The fourth river, 
spoken of in Holy Writ, ancient commentators 
claimed to be the Nile; but the description of 
its course is so widely different from the pres- 
ent situation of that river, that a vast change in 
the earth’s surface must have occurred to occa- 
sion the discrepancy. 

“There is another circumstance to be ex- 
plained, and which can only be done by the 
supposition of some convulsion of nature. It 
is this: the one source in Paradise, in which 
these four rivers had their rise, and whence 
they were to shed fertility and gladness over 
the earth, can not be found. It has escaped 
the most patient and minute research. To 
reason from analogy, and from circumstances 
which the sacred text justifies, may not this 
source have been dried up by some volcanic 
eruption, which we know to have dried up large 
rivers, and effected even greater changes? Ge- 
ological observation attests many vestiges of 
such changes; the Dead Sea in Palestine itself 
may be included among the lakes that reveal a 
volcanic origin. The irruption of the Black 
Sea into the Thracian Bosphorus, and the pre- 
sumed irruption of the Mediterranean into the 
ocean, as well as many other partial revolutions 
in the earth and sea, show what changes have 
taken place, not necessarily to be ascribed to 
the last general deluge. 

“The study of geology, which may be called 
the Private Life of the Earth, is full of interest, 
and wholly corroborative of the Scriptures.” 





“Moses,” said Mr. Webster, one day after 
dinner, when the conversation turned on the 
Sacred Writings—‘ Moses interests me more 
than any character in sacred or profane his- 
tory. He appears to me, in all respects, the 


| 





—the sect of Pythagoras, as weil as, afterward, 
the large-minded Plato himseli—gained trom 
them the rudiments of their teachings, or caught, 
at least, the first outline of those mighty specu- 
lations which ever since have astonished man- 


| kind. With these sciences, and with such spec- 
hand, and the Caspian and Mediterranean seas | 


ulations, Moses was familiar; but the nation 
he led out of bondage was not capable of ap- 
preciating them. It was for this reason, with- 
out doubt, that Moses withheld from them the 
high philosophy he had acquired from his Egyp- 
tian education—knowing it would rather serve 
to puzzle their understandings and perplex their 
judgments than to move and govern their hearts. 
And, indeed, we can not but perceive from his 
history that a higher, nobler, grander motive 
than any desire to perpetuate or aggrandize the 
science of Egypt pervaded and quickened the 
conduct of this great man. Whether we look 
upon him as the founder and mighty lawgiver 
of the Hebrew nation, or as the guide and 
teacher of the Hebrew people, we see that his 
whole intent was to inculcate a principle, wholly 
foreign to Egyptian scierce—the direct, complete, 
and constant responsibility of man to his great 
Creator. This was the fundamental principle, 
higher far than the vain science of the schools, 
though that might dive and penetrate, through 
magical power, into the profoundest mysteries 
of Nathre; this was the fundamental principle 
that Moses strove, with all the energy of his 
genius and affluent imagination, to stamp upon 
the mind of the chosen people. 

“The writings of Moses, compared with those 
of other Asiatic authors so much nearer than 
ourselves to the source of primitive revelation, 
have this important difference—that whereas 
the latter serve but as the lights in the stern 
of a vessel to irradiate the past, his project their 
far shadows into futurity, They are, in their 
essence, eminently prophetic; and, coming down 
to us through a long line of ages, repeated by 
the Royal Psalmist, and resounding through that 
voice of warning and promise in the Desert, 
they still serve as prophecies, and await their 
final and full confirmation in God’s own time. 

“Moses was the first and greatest writer in 
the Hebrew language, and the first that gave 
form and rules to the Hebrew language. He 
may have borrowed the Hebrew letters, as Cad- 
mus is said to have borrowed the Greek, from 
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the Egyptian hieroglyphics; but he took good 
care to exclude all their natural symbols, in or- 
der to remove from his people every thing, how- 
ever remotely, suggestive of images and idol- 
atry. 
wc The more I study his writings, and com- 
pare them with those of Confucius and of the 
Indian and earlier Persian lawgivers and sages, 
the mere I discover his vast intellect and supe- 
riority ; while his conduct, both in Egypt and 
afterward, during the forty years’ sojourn in the 
Arabian desert, proves that his moral qualities 
were as extraordinary as his intellectual power. 
By mingled firmness and kindness, by attention 
to their physical wants as well as religious in- 
struction, he showed himself as beneficent as 
he was great. There was nothing inaccessible 
to the grasp of his mind, nothing insignificant 
to the goodness of his. heart.” 

In such a manner would Mr. Webster like to 
dwell upon the character and history of the first 
recorded lawgiver. It is not intended to give 
his very words, but his meaning’ and so far as 
recollection serves, the order of his thoughts. 
A pleasure always to listen to him in his more 
familiar hours, it was a high privilege, when he 
spoke of sacred themes, and of the inspired 
writers; for then his language rose with his 
subject, as if he felt the inspiration of the men 
whose deeds and lives he described. 


BOARD FOR A LADY. 


RS. CARLACUE’S boarding-house was 
eminently respectable. It was situated 
not a hundred miles from Clinton Place, and 
was frequented by a stagnant set of people, all 
well-to-do in the world, and all stupid and tire- 
some. The gentlemen all wore evening coats 
in the morning, and the ladies affected black 
silk dresses, and were particularly solemn over 
dinner. Conversation rarely rose above a 
whisper at that imposing meal. The aspect of 
Mrs. Carlacue herself, who sat at the head of 
the long table, bony and grim as the skeleton 
at Egyptian banquets, was quite sufficient to 
restrain any indecent mirth or vulgar enjoyment. 
I am not now surprised that I suffer from dys- 
pepsia. After eating so many of those mel- 
ancholy dinners, where the digestive organs 
were absolutely chilled into inaction, it is not 
wonderful that I should find myself continually 
swallowing pieces of rhubarb, and feeling horrid 
symptoms about the gastric region. Why I 
staid there so long is still a mystery tome. It 
was the custom for quiet business people to go 
there ; and to live at Mrs. Carlacue’s was in some 
degree to entitle one’s self toa character for pru- 
dence and propriety. Some business interests 
perhaps decided me to go there, and I am 
zoophytic in my habits, and change my local- 
ity with reluctance. Mrs. Carlacue was not a 
pleasant woman on the whole. She had seen 
better days—that is to say, her husband had 
once been a merchant, failed, and died, and 
left a traditionary respectability to Mrs. Carl- 
acue as her widow's portion, On this and her 





) 





boarders she subsisted. She continued, however, 
to robe herself so magnificently in her antece- 
dents, that it became a matter of surprise to 
every one that so eminent a lady should conde- 
scend to keep a boarding-house. All her pro- 
fessional avocations were performed in so royal 
a manner as to be positively awful to her guests. 
We were all afraid of her. She presented a 
bill in such a manner, that instead of the long 
array of figures, one saw only Mrs. Carlacue’s 
illustrious genealogy stretching down the paper. 
Any budding rebellion against over-charges was 
quickly suppressed by the memories of the 
grandeur of Carlacue deceased, and the house 
yet existing in Lafayette Place, where the name 
of Carlacue was honored. No physical weak- 
ness on the part of her guests was at all sym- 
pathized in by Mrs. Carlacue. Were you ill, 
and unable to come down to dinner, it were an 
act of daring to demand meals in your room. 
There was a neighboring restaurant whose hos- 
pitality was open, but Mrs. Carlacue’s system 
was not to be disturbed. She was never ac- 
customed to wait on invalids when Carlacue 
was in his apogee. She did not keep a board- 
ing-house—that was a point that she wished to 
have distinctly understood. If she took a few 
respectable persons to live with her, that was 
no reason why they should forget that she was 
a lady. Heaven forgive me, but there were 
times when I entirely forgot Mrs. Carlacue’s 
claims to gentility, and thought her a heartless 
old humbug, who ruled over her entrapped 
guests like a vulgar, abominable old despot. 

There was a mystery residing in Mrs. Carl- 
acue’s establishment at the time that I lived un- 
der her iron sway. A pretty, child-faced girl, 
with long fair curls, who seemed to droop un- 
der the baneful influence of that dreary house 
as a flower spindles and whitens in a dark cel- 
lar. She was called Mrs. Grey, but beyond 
that we knew nothing of her history. She lived 
in a hall bedroom on the third story, and was 
a quiet and noiseless lodger. She seemed to 
have some deep grief eating into her heart; for 
her smile, when she did smile, was more mel- 
ancholy than tears, and seemed like the pale 
ghost of some vanished happiness haunting her 
pallid features. She always dressed in black, 
and her attire, though betraying a forced econ- 
omy, was always indescribably elegant. At first 
I put her down as a day-governess. Then I 
formed the theory that she was an officer's 
widow, subsisting on some small stipend. Then 
I rejected all these theories, and simply came 
to regard her as a mystery. 

Every one in the house seemed to soften at 
Mrs. Grey’s approach—every one save the grim 
old Mrs. Carlacue. Arithmetical, hardened old 
merchants, prematurely old clerks, who had ci- 
phered their youth away before they were out 
of jackets, wary and suspicious brokers, and re- 
spectable old maidens of independent means, all 
had a kind word for Mrs. Grey; she was so 
gentle, so pretty, so evidently grief-worn, so 
resigned, that it must have been a hard heart 
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indeed, that refused to grant her a little sym- | husbands, don’t leave their wives without mon- 
pathy. That heart, however, rattled—I will ey.” 

not say beat—in Mrs. Carlacue’s bony old bo-; No answer came to this abominable insinua- 
som. She looked with a hard, relentless eye on | tion, but I saw as well as if I was in the room 
poor Mrs. Grey. She snubbed her at the table the pale face contract with anguish, and the 
before the guests; she turned a deaf ear to her delicate form shudder at this sav age blow. 
requests; she sent her the outside slice of the| “The long and the short of it is, I want my 
roast beef; and helped her last to pumpkin pie. | room ma’am,” continued the Carlacue. “I 
I was some time before I arrived at the secret | can’t afford to give my house for nothing to 
of this savage demeanor, and it was not until | people that no one knows nothing about. You'd 
poor, patient Mrs. Grey fell suddenly ill, and | better tramp, ma’am—lI want my room.” 

was obliged to have a doctor, that I discovered | “TI am ill, very ill, Mrs. Carlacue. Pray let 


that she owed Mrs. Carlacue a bill for board. | 


Then Mrs, Carlacue expatiated to her friends 


on her amiability in retaining this gentlewoman | 


in her house. She had a husband somewhere 


in California, Mrs. Carlacue said, with a sneer, 


but the promised remittances did not arrive. 
It was always the way with those people. They 


me stay for a few days. The doctor says it 
will be dangerous for me to move just now.” 

“The doctor, indeed! Who's to pay him, I'd 
like toknow? Jwon’t, that’scertain. Perhaps 
your particular friend, Mr. Troy, would like to 
foot your bills.” 


| Again the sneer. Even my poor attentions 


always had husbands somewhere, that never | were tortured into a crime against the suffering, 
made their appearance, and were expecting re- | friendless woman. Once more Mrs. Grey plead- 
mittances by the next steamer that never ar- | ed; once more the Carlacue voice rang shrilly 
rived. When she had her house in Lafayette | | with brutal taunts through the house. It was 
Place, she always paid her bills, and the lament- | more than I could bear. I was on the point 
ed Mr. Carlacue would have died before he | of marching into the room, and braving the 
permitted her to live on any one’s bounty. Oh, Hecate of our house myself, when there was a 





you old bedizened hypocrite! you know in your 
secret heart that Mr. Carlacue passed out of 
this world owing $50,000, and that your fine 
furniture in Lafayette Place was sold under 
execution; and that there exists still on Ma- 
dame Larami’s books an unsettled account with 
the name of Carlacue at the head of the page. 

Days and weeks passed, and still poor Mrs. 
Grey kept her room. It was no common ill- 
ness that struck her down, I knew. It was 
hope deferred, and wounded pride, and all the 
misery that a delicate nature suffers when touch- 
ed by such remorseless hands as those of old 
Carlacue. I did what I could. I sent her 
fruits, and preserves, and books in secret—for 
I tell you I was afraid of the old dragon—and 
I declare I would have paid her bill, only I 
was then a poor clerk myself on eight hundred 
dollars a year, and had a young brother at 
school depending on me. 

One morning as I was going out after break- 
fast, and as I paused, from a sort of vague in- 
stinct, opposite poor Mrs. Grey’s door, I heard 
a stormy voice that I knew too well. It was 
sharp, grating, horrible as the filing of a saw. 

“ It’s scandalous,” I heard Mrs, Carlacue say, 
for that pleasant voice was hers—“ scandalous, 
I say. 
swindle, madam, besides a poor, lone widow. 


such as I did not expect.” 


“Indeed, Mrs. Carlacue,” I heard a faint, | 


well-known voice reply, “indeed I can not help 
it. I paid you as long as I could, and I expect | 
a remittance every day from my husband. The | 
moment it comes you shall have your money.” 





| bounding step on the stairs; a sunburnt, beard- 
ed young man came leaping up three steps ata 
time, and stood before me. 

“Which is Mrs. Grey’s room?” he asked, 
hurriedly. 

My heart beat. An instinct told me that the 
preserver had arrived. 

“There, Sir,” I answered, pointing to the 
door. 

He entered, and, I confess it, I listened. 
There was a faint scream of joy, an embrace 
that echoed audibly, and a moment’s murmur- 
ing talk. Then, I regret to say, I heard a suc- 
cession of the most frightful oaths I ever heard, 
in the midst of which the Carlacue voice seem- 
ed to be faintly combating. I heard Mrs. Carl- 
acue—the great Mrs. Carlacue—the queen of 
| vanished kingdoms, called more ugly names by 
that bearded young man, than I ever heard wo- 
man named before; and over all, and through 
all, I heard the dear, sweet voice of Mrs. Grey 
pleading for mercy toward her enemy. 

In a few moments out rushed Mrs. Carlacue, 





| livid, breathless, disordered in her bearing, and 
| holding in her hand a slip of white paper, which 


bore on it the name of the Mechanic’s Bank. I 


| slipped back into my room, not caring to en- 
Could you not get some one else to | 


counter the old fury in her hour of humiliation, 


| but I breathed a thanksgiving to Heaven from 
I have been a lady, ma’am, myself, and I hope | 
am.one still, and I know how ladies should act, | 
and I must say that your treatment of me is | 


the bottom of my heart that Mrs. Grey had 
found her husband, and Mrs. Carlacue her mas- 
ter. 





THE GREAT EPIDEMICS. 
ASIATIC CHOLERA. 
N 1817 the eyes of physicians were directed to- 
ward the jungles of India, for under the burn- 


| ing sun of that distant land a strange and ter- 


“ Christmas is coming too,” said the old brute, | rible pestilence was raging. The affrighted na- 


with a horrid laugh. “ Husbands, if they are 





| tives called it Mordechie—an Arabic word, which 
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may be translated the Death-blow—a singularly 
expressive title. This had long before been 
corrupted by the French into Mort de chien. It 
is usually believed to have originated in Jes- 
sore, where it prevailed in August; but we have 
satisfactory evidence that it was in Nuddeah 
and Mymensing as early as May. 

The true origin of the disease is enveloped | 
in mystery. Some learned physicians believe | 
that they have found descriptions of it in the | 
writings of the Greeks, and are confident that | 
Celsus alludes to it. However that may be, it | 
is certain that it has prevailed for ages in In- | 
dia. It was repeatedly seen by the medical | 
men of the last century who practiced in Ben- | 
gal, but it had never before been known to | 
sweep so destructively over the entire penin- 
sula. It confined itself to narrow belts of coun- 
try, and appeared only at intervals in them. 
When it did prevail, however, it was often very 
malignant. Thus at Hurdwar, during a festi- 
val in 1780, it is said to have swept away 20,000 
human beings. The next year it attacked a 
division of Bengal troops, at Ganjam, so fiercely 
that 5000 were admitted into the hospital dur- 
ing the first day, and by the end of the third 
half the corps were sick. Men who, up to the 
time of their attack, were in perfect health 
dropped dead, and few who survived the first 
hour failed to recover, We have accounts of 





still earlier visitations of this terrible disease. 
Le Begue de Presle tells us that it destroyed 
30,000 natives and 800 Europeans in Bengal 


during the year 1762. 

The great epidemic of Asiatic cholera, how- 
ever, commenced, as we have already said, in 
the summer of 1817. It did not attract much 
attention until it had attacked Jessore, a town 
about a hundred miles northeast of Calcutta. 
Twenty or thirty died daily; and although the 
inhabitants soon took the alarm and fled to the 
country, 6000 perished in a few weeks. Early 
in September it reached Calcutta, and almost 
immediately began to spread to the north and 
west, depopulating many large cities. 

About that time the great Indian army, or- 
ganized upon the old Oriental plan, containing 
10,000 troops and 80,000 camp followers, was 
about taking the field, under the command of 
the Marquis of Hastings, against the Hindosta- 
nee chiefs, On the 6th of November the pes- 
tilence reached them. The weather was most 
oppressive. A moist and suffocating heat re- 
laxed the fibre of the troops. The flags drooped 
idly from their staves, for not a breath of air 
stirred the immovable calm. The thermome- 
ter ranged from 90° to 100° in the shade. The 
disease at first attracted but little attention, as 
it confined itself to the camp followers, and did 
not destroy a great number of them. At last, 
however, it burst forth with great violence and 
ran its course in twelve days. The rapidity of 
its increase may be learned from the statement 
that, on the first day of its general prevalence, 
seventy-nine, and on the second five hundred, 





were admitted into the hospital. The Bengal 


report draws a terrific picture of the state of 
the army: 

“Old and young, Europeans and natives, 
fighting men and camp followers, were alike 
subject to its visitations, and all equally sank 
in a few hours under its grasp. From the 14th 
to the 22d the mortality had become so great 
as to depress the stoutest spirits. The sick 
were already so numerons, and still pouring in 
from every quarter so quickly, that the medical 
men, though day and night at their posts, were 
no longer able to administer to their necessi- 
ties. ‘The whole camp then put on the appear- 
ance of a hospital. The noise and bustle al- 
most inseparable from the intercourse of large 
bodies of people had nearly subsided; nothing 
was to be seen but individuals anxiously hurry- 
ing from one division of the camp to another, 
to inquire after the fate of their dead or dying 
companions, and melancholy groups of natives 
bearing the biers of their departed relatives to 
the river. At length even this consolation was 
denied them; for the mortality was so great 
that there were neither time nor hands to carry 
off the bodies, which were then thrown into the 
neighboring ravine, or hastily committed to the 
earth on the spot on which they had expired, 
and even round the officers’ tents. All busi- 
ness had given way to solicitude for the suffer- 
ing. Not a smile could be discerned, not a 
sound heard, except the groans of the dying 
and the wailing over the dead. Throughout 
the night especially a gloomy silence, inter- 
rupted only by the well-known dreadful sounds 
of poor wretches laboring under the distinguish- 
ing symptoms of the disease, universally pre- 
vailed. Many of the sick died before reaching 
the hospital; and even their comrades, while 
bearing them from the outposts to medical 
aid, sank themselves, suddenly seized by the 
disorder. The natives, thinking their only safe- 
ty lay in flight, had now begun to desert in 
great numbers; and the highways and fields, 
for many miles round, were strewed with the 
bodies of those who had left the camp with the 
disease upon them, and speedily sunk under its 
exhausting effects.” 

The disease disappeared as suddenly as it 
came, not, however, before it had swept into 
eternity a number of souls variously estimated 
at from three to nine thousand. The most par- 
ticular statement that we have seen makes the 
mortality of those frightful twelve days amount 
to 764 officers and 8500 men. The entire mor- 
tality, during the prevalence of cholera in Ben- 
gal, has been estimated at 220,000. 

Now was noticed that direful march along 
the lines of communication so characteristic of 
this pestilence. The disease crossed the Dec- 
ean, at the steady, leisurely rate of a pedes- 
trian, making from fifteen to eighteen miles a 
day. It took no definite course, and obeyed 
no atmospheric currents, but marched at once 
in several directions. By July, 1818, it had 
reached the western coast of India. Eye-wit- 
nesses record the usual mutations of feeling 
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under the influence of the pestilence: “the first 
feeling of dismay, the reflux of levity; the agi- 
tation and bustle at the commencement, and 
the immediately following unconcern to all that 
is going on; the mild workings of charity; the 
cautious, guarded intercourse with others main- 
tained by selfishness; the active energies of the 
good, and the heartless indifference of the bad.” 

The Europeans made formidable preparations 
to combat the disease. Some kept caldrons of 
water perpetually simmering, in order that they 
might have a warm bath ready in case of sud- 
den emergency. Some put themselves upon a 
restricted diet; others endeavored to fortify 
their constitutions against the dreaded malady 
by potations of more than ordinary depth. One 
had notes written and addressed to every med- 
ical man within reach, announcing his sud- 
den seizure and imploring immediate assist- 
ance. These were kept lying on his desk to 
be sent off upon the first real or imaginary 
symptoms of cholera, 

The natives, on the other hand, attempted to 
ward it off by superstitious preventives. They 
resorted to incantations and charms. At the 
eld head-quarters of the Bombay Deccan di- 
vision the disease was ushered in by a very sin- 
gular circumstance of this kind. A woman, 
frantic with real or assumed madness, or intox- 
icated with drugs, rushed through the main 
street, proclaiming herself an Avatar of the 
fiend of pestilence. She was nearly naked, 
and her body, her face, her scanty apparel, and 
her long disheveled hair were all daubed with 
the dingy red and yellow powders of Hindoo 
mourning. In one hand she held a drawn 
sword, to typify destruction; in the other a 
vessel containing fire, to denote the funeral 
pile. Before her went a band of musicians, 
clashing out the discordant noises with which 
the Hindoos accompany their religious cere- 
monies. She was followed by a large train of 
empty carts, having pressed into her service all 
she met. She denounced destruction upon all 
who did not acknowledge her divinity, and 
pointing to the carts, declared that they were 
to bear away the bodies of those who persist- 
ed in their infidelity, This visit created such 
alarm that the officers on duty, hearing of the 
affair, sent and had the woman arrested. While 
under restraint she was attacked with the dis- 
ease, but yet managed to escape and was never 
heard of afterward. 

By the second week in September, 1818, it 
had reached Bombay, having been just a year 
in crossing the peninsula of India. Its travel, 
however, was not limited to one direction. 
While it was advancing northward from Jes- 
sore, and westward from Calcutta, it was also 
passing southward along the Coromandel coast, 
and by October, 1818, one month after its ap- 
pearance in Bombay, it had attacked Madras. 
Thus it traversed the whole peninsula, a sur- 
face of 66,000 square leagues, in a year. 

After having ravaged India it crossed to Cey- 
lon, in which island it made its appearance in 









the month of January, 1819, first attacking the 
coast immediately opposite that part of India 
where it was raging most violently. Thence it 
passed directly to Colombo, from which point 
it spread over the entire island. The frigate 
Topaze left Ceylon for Port Louis, in the Mau- 
ritius, arriving at her destination on the 29th 
of October, 1819. During the voyage cholera 
broke out, and proved terribly destructive to the 
crew, but the sick were all convalescent at the 
time of the arrival of the frigate at Port Louis. 
Nevertheless, in three weeks after her convales- 
cent were landed, cholera attacked the inhab- 
itants of the port, and rapidly spread over the 
island. The mortality is stated at 20,000 by an 
eye-witness of the epidemic, but the Governor 
sets it down at only 7000. The latter estimate 
is sufficiently frightful, as it amounts to nearly 
one-twelfth of the entire population of the col- 
ony. 

The Isle of Bourbon, a French colony, is in 
the same archipelago with the Mauritius, the dis- 
tance between the two being about forty leagues. 
As soon as the existence of the disease in the 
English colony became known to the authori- 
ties of the French island, the Governor of the 
latter established the most rigorous quarantine 
regulations. In spite, however, of all his pre- 
cautions, a smuggling vessel named the Pic- 
Var, which sailed on the 7th of January, 1820, 
from the Mauritius, managed to elude the vig- 
ilance of the French officials, and to land a 
cargo of slaves near the town of St. Denis, in 
the Isle of Bourbon. On the 14th of the same 
month eight slaves perished in that town, and 
the inhabitants began to leave. The Governor 
at once established a lazaretto for the reception 
of the sick, and threw a double military cordon 
around the place, to prevent communication 
with the interior of the country. The disease 
did not spread; only 256 cases occurred, and 
the island, though more populous than the Mau- 
ritius, lost in all but 178 of its inhabitants. 

We now return to the delta of the Ganges, to 
trace its northward and eastward march from 
that cradle of pestilence. In 1819 it reached 
the kingdom of Arracan, whence it gradually 
extended along the coast to the peninsula of 
Malacca. It raged in Siam in 1820. At Ban- 
kok, the capital of that country, its ravages were 
frightful. Forty thousand of the population 
perished. It was impossible for the living to 
bury the dead, and they resorted to the dread- 
ful expedient of exposing the corpses in open 
sheds, and even in the rooms in which they 
died, in order that the vultures might enter and 
devour the dishonored remains. The King 
made a great religious ceremony to propitiate 
the malignant divinities who were slaughtering 
the people. The priests being consulted, gave 
it as their opinion that an evil spirit, in the 
form of a fish, had visited the river, and sent 
out thence the malignant influence under which 
so many were perishing. By their advice, great 
numbers of people collected on the banks of the 
Meinam, where they fired guns and crackers, 
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beat gongs, and howled all night long, in order 
to scare away the demon. Some even dived 
into the water with swords and knives to drive 
him off. They did not discover the futility of 
their efforts till the next morning, when seven 
thousand dead bodies were found in and about 
the river. 

From Siam it passed southward into Sumatra 
and Java, and northward into China, At Sam- 
arang there were 23,000 deaths in two months, 
and the Dutch estimated the entire loss of life 
in Java at 400,000. Canton was attacked in 
the autumn of 1820, and the disease crossed 
thence into the Philippine islands. At Manilla, 
the priests persuaded the people that the for- 
eigners had introduced it, whereupon the igno- 
rant and superstitious multitude massacred over 
thirty Europeans, besides a number of Chinese. 
In 1823 the mortality at Pekin and Nankin was 
so great that the government was compelled to 
appropriate money from the public treasury to 
bury the dead. By 1827 it had crossed the 
great wall and the desert of Cobi, and was in- 
vading the inhospitable plains of Siberia. When 
we add that it followed the British army into 
Burmah, in 1823, and that it repeated its visits 
to Java and other islands and countries in East- 
ern Asia, we have completed our sketch of the 
progress of cholera in this direction. Its west- 
ward march remains to be described. 

In March, 1821, it paid a second visit to Bom- 
bay. Between this city and the islands and 


ports of the Persian Gulf there existed a con- 


siderable commerce, employing one hundred 
vessels and a thousand sailors. Besides these, 
there were numerous craft which touched at 
Muscat, on their way out to more distant lands. 
Between May and August various islands in the 
Persian Gulf had been attacked. From these 
points it spread through both Arabia and Per- 
sia. Inthe former country Muscat was first at- 
tacked. This happened in July, 1821. In ten 
days the disease had destroyed ten thousand 
lives. The bodies of the dead were towed far 
out to sea and sunk. About the same time it 
entered Persia, at Bushire, the principal market 
for the productions of Persia and of British In- 
dia. It followed the great thoroughfare to 
Shiraz, in the neighborhood of which forty 
thousand perished, sixteen thousand falling vic- 
tims to the pestilence in the first few days of its 
prevalence. The caravans traveling between 
the coast and the countries bordering the Cas- 
pian usually take Ispahan on their route. On 
this occasion passage was denied through Ispa- 
han, and the caravans took the route through 
Yezd. Ispahan escaped for some time, but Yezd 
was almost immediately atacked, and lost seven 
thousand. 

Bassora, a port at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, is the great market for Asiatic produce 
destined for the Ottoman empire. Cholera 
attacked it about the same time that it invaded 
Bushire and Muscat. Its work was completed 
in a fortnight, at the end of which time eighteen 
thousand out of the sixty thousand inhabitants of 





the place had disappeared, and in the surround- 
ing country one-third of the population are said 
to have fallen before it. It ascended the Tigris 
to Bagdad, where it was very destructive. The 
Persian army which was marching against that 
city was attacked, and compelled to withdraw, 
but the pestilence pursued them, and slew their 
commander. From Bagdad it crossed over to 
the Euphrates, ascended that river, and invaded 
Syria, following the caravans, and passing into 
Palestine. The two distinct routes by which it 
traveled become very evident to those who study 
its progress with the map before them—one 
leading from Bassora in a roundabout way to 
the Mediterranean, the other passing directly 
through the centre of Persia to the Caspian. 

Astrachan, on the northern shore of the Cas- 
pian, at the mouth of the Volga, was first at- 
tacked in 1823. The disease, however, was not 
violent, not more than one hundred and forty- 
four having died. The Russian government 
adopted preventive measures to check its north- 
ward progress. Whether these had any effect 
it is not now easy to determine; but one thing 
is certain, the pestilence advanced no further, 
and seemed to die out. Russia escaped till 
1828, at the close of which year the disease at- 
tacked Orenburg, brought, it is said, by caravans 
from Northern Asia. It will be remembered 
that we left its eastern detachment on the way 
to Siberia in 1827. 

Cold weather appears to exert a more de- 
cided influence in checking this disease in the 
warm regions of the East than in the cooler cli- 
mates of Europe. It lay nearly dormant about 
Orenburg in the winter, but in the spring of 
1829 it raged with great severity in that town 
and its vicinity, invading several of the military 
posts. On the last day of July, 1830, it again 
attacked Astrachan, and this time it was very 
violent. Out of a population of thirty thousand, 
four thousand and forty-three died in four weeks. 
In the province of which this is the capital, the 
mortality was twenty-one thousand six hundred 
and twenty-eight. It ascended the Volga, at- 
taking the towns along the banks of that river. 
In Saratoff it broke out on the 6th of August, 
making its first appearance in three persons who 
had just arrived from Astrachan. A clergyman 
of the Greek Church stationed in Saratoff has left 
us so touching a history of the prevalence of the 
pestilence there, that we can not refrain from 
quoting a few passages : 

“Tn the very commencement of the epidemic 
all our four surgeons were seized with it; two 
died on their journey to Zaritzin, and one here. 
From this moment fear and anguish took pos- 
session of the public mind. They who could 
flee from the city, fled; and as the malady was 
not considered contagious, servants, laborers, 
Tartars and Russians, were permitted to rush 
into the country. My congregation, which con- 
sisted of five hundred and fifty individuals, was 
reduced to one hundred and fifty. Many of the 
fugitives died on the road, and spread the mal- 
ady whithersoever they went. 
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“From the 10th of August the malady in- 
creased in virulence; the daily mortality. of 
four rose to five, twelve, twenty, eighty, one 
hundred and twenty, two hundred, and one day 
to two hundred and sixty, and decreased in the 
same gradual mode. Up to the 30th of August 
two thousand one hundred and seventy persons 
died. While all around was infected, Sarepta 
(a colony of Moravians), in which the quaran- 
tine regulations were most strict, escaped, and 
yet this disease is not called contagious. 

“Up to the 11th of August none of my con- 
gregation had been attacked. On the 10th of 
August, the Sunday after Trinity, I preached 
from the text, ‘And he looked on the city and 
wept ;’ and we wept, too, in the midst of our 
desolation and anguish, for our children and 
ourselves. I comforted my flock, and exhorted 
them to trust in their God, as I read to them 
from the ninety-first Psalm, ‘He shall deliver 
thee from the noisome pestilence; thou shalt 
not be afraid for the terror by night, nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday. A thou- 
sand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at 
thy right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee. 
Because thou hast made the Lord, which is my 
refuge, even the Most High, thy habitation, 
there shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any 
plague come nigh thy dwelling. I thus en- 
deavored to drive off dejection, and to substi- 
tute resignation: many were strengthened. I 
felt for hours the peril, but I felt no less the 
sanctity of my duties; and my whole soul pray- 
ed within me as I sighed, ‘Preserve me, O 
Lord, for my flock’s sake, and for my own; 
nevertheless, without murmur, do I offer up my 
life for thy service. Help me, O Lord, and 
strengthen me.’ On the 11th of August I was 
called to our old sexton. Immediately after- 
ward I was sent for to a young woman. I did 
all that my duties enjoined, but she died. Oth- 
ers soon followed her—all dying in twelve or 
twenty-four hours. They had the usual symp- 
toms, with dreadful cramps. The hands and 
feet were cold and blue, cold sweat flowed in 
streams, and the pressure of death was felt upon 
their chests. The thirst was intolerable, and 
caused insufferable agony in the mouth and 
throat. 

“13th August. I was called to four persons, 
who all but one took the sacrament, and died. 
Some of these I visited at night, and as I passed 





“15th. Last night I was called to many sick, 
all of whom died in less than twenty-four hours. 
At six this evening I saw Mr. , who was, to 
all appearance, in health. At ten he was at- 
tacked; surgeons were sent for, but none could 
be found, for all were ill. At length a medical 
pupil came, who did not think it necessary to 
bleed him. The patient became colder and 
colder. At four in the morning I administered 
to him the sacrament for the dying. At nine I 
visited him again. He was calm, cheerful, and 
resigned, and pressed me feebly, yet affection- 
ately, with his ice-cold hands. At eleven o'clock 
he was a corpse. 

“On the 17th many begged me to administer 
the sacrainrent in the church. I did so, and 
hundreds came and were comforted. One who 
could not be present in the morning, as his chil- 
dren were attacked with the disease, came to me 
in the evening, feeling that he was infected. 
The malady broke out in him at the very mo- 
ment I began to administer the sacrament, and 
caused the deepest trouble of conscience. It 
was long befure I could succeed in calming 
him.” 

Cholera ascended the Volga to Kazan and 
Novogorod. In the neighborhood of the latter 
town the peasantry suspected the physicians of 
poisoning their patients, and in a paroxysm of 
fury massacred thirty of the unhappy doctors. 
On the 26th of September the pestilence reach- 
ed Moscow. The city was immediately divided 
into forty-seven districts, separated from one an- 
other by a cordon sanitaire ; ten temporary hospi- 
tals were erected, and the minister of the interi- 
or was appointed to superintend these arrange- 
ments. The Emperor visited the place when 
the disease was at its height, and when he left 
he submitted to the usual quarantine of eight 
days. During the first ten days of October the 
mortality was 747; during the second ten, 958; 
and during the last third of the month, 1284 
perished. In this city, for the first time, choi- 
era defied the power of winter, and carried on 
its work of destruction, unchecked by the frost 
and snow which conquered Napoleon. 

At this time a body of Russian troops march- 
ed from the province of Koursk against the 
Polish patriots. They passed through Podolia 
and Volhynia, and carrying cholera with them, 
scattered it all along their line of march. On 











the 14th of March, 1831, it entered Warsaw, 


through the poorer streets, I could searcely step | attacking both the city and the camp. St. Pe- 
without being made aware I was near a cholera | tersburg was not attacked till latein June. The 
patient. It was with great effort I could master | same scenes of folly and cruelty which disgraced 


my nature sufficiently to enter into these abodes | 
of misery. I found the wife lying on straw and | 
the husband on hay, near her, both affected. I 
felt sick as I held the sacramental vessels in my 
hands, and found myself in the midst of death 
and pestilence. Latterly I became more hard- 
ened and courageous. 

“14th, To-day I blessed four corpses in their 
houses, and, having time, I accompanied them 
to their graves. As we journeyed, we were met 
by sixty funerals. 


Novogorod were enacted in the capital of Rus- 
sia. ‘The hospitals, though guarded, were bro- 
ken open by the infuriated rabble, who dragged 
out their dying friends and murdered the phy- 
sicians and nurses. Nicholas, who was absent 
from the capital, heard of the riot, and with his 
accustomed intrepidity hastened to the spot. 
He rebuked them for their madness, and told 
them that it was far better to beseech the Al- 
mighty to dispel the pestilence which was rav- 
aging al) classes, than to engage in wicked and 
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unnecessary hostilities against their brethren. | era made its appearance. On the 10th of June 
“My children,” he added, “Jet us pray.” So | it reached Montreal, and was very fatal. From 
saying, he knelt down, and in the clear voice | these cities it ascended the St. Lawrence, hov- 
which had so often been heard at the head of | ered about the great lakes, crossed over to 
his army, the Emperor offered up an earnest | Detroit, and attacked the detachments of the 
prayer for himself and the millions whom he United States army, then moving against the 
ruled, The people were completely overcome. Indians of the northwest. Beyond a few cases, 
They fell upon their faces, accompanied their | however, which occurred about the shores of 
beloved father’s petitions with tears, cries, and | Lake Champlain, and seem undoubtedly to have 
supplications, and rising up, went quietly home. | been imported from the Canadian cities, the 


While thus advancing westward, the epidem- | 
ic also passed southward from the Caspian, rav- | 
aging the Levant, invading Arabia, and attack- | 
ing the pilgrims at Mecca with great fury. | 
Forty-five thousand of these zealots are said to | 
have perished. It entered Egypt, raged terri- | 
bly in Cairo, ascended the Nile, and passed be- | 
yond the reach of civilized inquiry into the wilds | 
of Africa. 

It steadily advanced across Hungary, where | 
it left 180,000 corpses, and late in 1831 made | 
its appearance at Sunderland, in England. In | 
the summer of 1832 it was in Paris. In that | 
city it is said to have destroyed more than | 
18,000 persons. As every where else great 
alarm prevailed at first, but the reckless gayety 
of the inhabitants was not to be repressed even 
by this terrific mortality. The places of amuse- 
ment continued open; balls were even more 
numerous than usual; and a favorite disguise 
at masquerades was a ghastly figure represent- 
ing the cholera. Breaking out as it did, imme- 
diately after the failure of a fierce attempt at a 
social revolution, it called forth some remark- 
able manifestations of popular feeling. Thus 
the ordinance for cleansing the city was furious- 
ly resisted by the chiffonniers, who considered it 
an unwarraptable interference with their busi- 
ness, and a direct blow aimed by capital against 
labor. So grave a character did some of these 
riots assume, that the authorities found it ne- 
cessary to call out the military. The old ab- 
surd notion that the wells had been poisoned 
also prevailed in the French capital, and bred 
some disturbance. 

In England the pestilence spread more slow- 
ly, and generally assumed a milder form than 
on the Continent, It seemed to confine itself 
more completely to the poor, the filthy, and the 
dissolute. It prevailed in the British islands 
from October, 1831, to December, 1832, and 
carried off more than 30,000 persons. 

The year 1832 was characterized by a very 
large emigration to this country. Into the port 
of Quebec alone, up to the 9th of June, there 
were 25,700 arrivals of these people, many of 
them paupers, sent out from Great Britain and 
Ireland, nearly all of them needy. Little at- 
tention, of course, was paid to their comfort 
during their passage across the Atlantic. They 
were crowded into ill-ventilated steerage cabins, 
and fed on coarse and scanty food. They came 
also from infected ports. The brig Carricks, 
from Dublin, which reached Quebec on the 8th 
of June, lost forty-two of her passengers by this 





disease, and immediately after her arrival chol- 


Eastern States were not invaded from this 
quarter, 

The epidemic attacked New York by a sepa- 
rate detachment, as it were, on the 24th of June. 
At first there was the usual shuffling and sup- 
pression of facts; but after a while, when the 
disease gained head, it was acknowledged by 
the authorities. Nearly 3000 interments were 
made in a month; great alarm prevailed, and 
it was estimated that 100,000 of the regular in- 
habitants fled from the pestilence. We think 
this an exaggeration, but there appears to have 
been not a little panic in the Empire City. 
From New York the disease spread northward- 
ly up the Hudson, reaching Albany on the 3d 
or 4th, Philadelphia on the Sth of July, and 
Baltimore later in the same month. 

The people of Rhode Island became very 
much alarmed at the proximity of the cholera, 
and established a rigorous quarantine. Armed 
patrols guarded certain portions of the island. 
This, however, did not prevent a slight outbreak 
at Providence and Newport. The main body 
of the disease passed southward and westward, 
attacking most of the cities on its route. It 
did not reach Havana till February, 1833, nor 
Mexico till nearly the close of the same year. 
In 1834, it revisited a few places in the United 
States, where it had prevailed before, and at- 
tacked several which had previously escaped. 

It is scarcely necessary to follow further the 
footsteps of this fearful epidemic. Suffice it to 
say, that there is scarcely a language under 
heaven which has not a name for it, and hard- 
ly a nation that does not shudder at its ravages. 

Over the greater portiou of the world it 
passed, as a hurricane sweeps through a forest, 
devastating furiously, indeed, but only for a 
brief time. In the East, on the contrary, it has 
always prevailed. It seems to have a peculiar 
partiality for the jungles of the Gangetic delta, 
and every now and then it rouses itself from 
that hot and humid lair, again to wander over 
the earth. We have followed the steps of the 
first great epidemic with such particularity, that 
we must glance more rapidly at the subsequent 
journeys of this terrific pestilence. 

In the early part of the summer of 1846 it 
appeared to rouse itself into unwonted activity. 
It raged terribly at Teheran, in Persia, carrying 
off 300 a day for several days, and reduced the 
population of the place by at least 20,000 souls. 
It was peculiarly malignant, often destroying 
life in a few hours, as if by a general poisoning 
of the blood, without any of the usual symptoms 
of the disease. At the same time it prevailed 
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in India, and burst with fearful violence upon a 
detachment of 6380 men of the British army at 
Kurrachee, who were, as usual, accompanied by 
a great crowd of camp followers. On Sunday, 
the 14th of June, the atmosphere was unusually 
stagnant and oppressive, so that, to use the | 
strong language of an eye-witness, “the very | 
heavens seemed drawn down upon our shoul- | 
ders.” A dark cloud is said to have hastened | 
up the heavens, and a sudden gust of wind to | 
have shaken the barracks and tents; but it soon | 
passed over, leaving the air as still as before. 

At the same hour the pestilence began. Be- | 
fore midnight nine soldiers were dead, and the | 
hospital was besieged by more applicants than 
it could well accommodate. In the morning it 
was ascertained that the disease was spreading 
over the town, and that fifty had died during | 
the night. The usual haste was manifested in 
the interments. Pits were dug, morning and 
evening, in the church-yard; the dead sewed up 
in their bedding, laid side by side, and one serv- 
ice read over all. In twelve days all was over, 
and when the dead were counted, it was found 
that 900 Europeans, 600 native soldiers, and 
7000 camp followers and townspeople had per- 





ished. It was at first thought that this was an 
isolated attack, but further researches have | 
shown that it was a part of the general epidem- 
ic. Cholera had again begun to march. 

On this occasion, however, it moved more | 
rapidly than upon its first invasion. By May, | 
1847, it had reached Tiflis; on the 21st of June 
it was in Astrachan. Thence it marched up the 
Volga, at the rate of 338 miles a month, reach- 
ing Saratoff on the 25th of August. It is a re- 
markable fact that Sarepta again escaped. Fol- 
lowing, as before, the main lines of communica- 
tion, whether roads or navigable rivers, it at- 
tacked Moscow in September. Here it paused 
a while, and then resumed its westward march, 
reaching St. Petersburg in June, and Berlin in 
August, 1848. The loss of life in Russia is esti- 
mated variously at from 117,000 to 800,000. It 
reached London late in September, the first 
well-authenticated case of it occurring in the 
person of a sailor, just arrived from Hamburg, 
where the disease was prevailing. In. Great 
Britain it, together with the prevailing diarrhea, 
which is considered by the author of the Regis- 
trar General’s Report a masked cholera, de- 
stroyed 72,180 lives, and it is estimated that | 
the mere list of the names and residences of the 
victims would occupy an octavo volume of 2500 


pages. 

On the Ist of December the packet-ship 
New York arrived at the Quarantine on Staten 
Island from Havre, with cholera on board, the 
disease having broken out at sea. The sick 
were sent to the hospital, and the well to some 
large public stores. Several cases occurred 
among those who were in communication with 
the emigrants; but on the island it did not ex- 
tend beyond the Quarantine inclosure. In the 
city of New York three deaths occurred. On 





the 11th of December the emigrant-ship Swan- 
Vo. XITI.—No. 75.—A a 


ton arrived in New Orleans, having left Havre a 
few days before the New York. As in the 
former vessel, a disease broke out at sea, and 
sixteen or seventeen deaths occurred, which 
were attributed to dysentery. On the 12th, how- 
ever, a woman from on board was sent to the 
Charity Hospital, and was ascertained to have 
undoubted cholera. In a few days the disease 
was epidemic in New Orleans. It prevailed for 
eight months, and carried off 3500 souls. 

From this great entrepét of the Southwest the 
epidemic spread in all directions. Almost every 
sailing-vessel, steamer, or flat-boat which left the 
city had cases on board. On some of the steam- 
boats going up the river there were twenty or 
thirty cases and many deaths, and thus pevsons 
affected with cholera and dying in its grasp were 
carried to all the landings, towns, and cities as 
high up as Cincinnati. The first points which 
suffered were the plantations upon the Missis- 
sippi and Red rivers, along the banks of which 
streams it spread with unusual rapidity, bear- 
ing terror and death to every settlement on its 
route. 

On the 22d of December it reached Mem- 
phis, in Tennessee, built upon a bluff overlook- 
ing the Mississippi, about 900 miles above the 
Gulf of Mexico. The first sufferer was a boy 
who sold fruit to the sick of the steamboat Con- 
voy, which arrived on the 20th, with cholera on 
board, fram New Orleans. The flat-boat peo- 
ple were the next to be attacked. This popu- 
lation amounted, at that time, to about a thou- 
sand, many boats having stopped at Memphis 
on account of the dread of the pestilence below. 
Communication between these people and the 
steamboat-landing is denied, and the disease is 
said to have broken out at once upon several 
different boats. With various lulls and exacer- 
bations, the cholera lasted till the middle of 
July, 1849, during which time it destroyed 290 
of the inhabitants. 

On the 5th of January the first case occurred 
at St. Louis, and proved fatal. It appeared to 
arise from imprudence in diet. From that time 
till March, only sixty-seven cases occurred, and 
they were so scattering, and so many of them 
came up the river from New Orleans and oth- 
er infected places, that it was thought prob- 
able the disease would not become epidemic. 
In April, however, the number of cases in- 
creased considerably, and the returns assigned 
a mortality of 131 to cholera, 456 being the 
gross amount of the bills. In May there was a 
marked increase in the number of cases, and 
during the months of June and July the epi- 
demic was at its height. On the 28th of June 
there were 123 deaths from cholera alone. 
After this, the disease abated a little till the 
10th of July, when 145 persons died of the pre- 
vailing epidemic. In August there was avery 
great decline, only sixty-two deaths from this 
affection occurring during the entire month, 
and from that to the close of the year the cases 
were few. The mortality from cholera was 4557, 
from all other diseases, 4046, making a total of 
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8603. The population at the commencement 
of the disease was estimated at 70,000, a number 
which, by the month of July, was reduced to 
50,000. 

Few sites in the West are more picturesque 
or more salubrious than that of Nashville, the 
capital of Tennesee ; yet, by the 20th of Janu- 
ary, cholera had ascended the Cumberland river 
and stricken the dwellers upon those high, bold 
rocks. The disease was far less violent here 
than on the lower grounds of the Mississippi. 
It had two distinct outbreaks, with an interme- 
diate lull. It reached its acme by the 4th or 
5th of February, and then declined till the 26th, 
at which time it was considered at an end; but 
upon the 13th of March it again made its ap- 
pearance upon the lower grounds of the south- 
eastern portion of the town. It lasted till the 
17th of June, when it finally declined for the 
year 1849. The whole number of deaths during 
its prevalence was three hundred and five. The 
next year its attack was short and sharp. It 
began on the 19th of June, ended on the 30th 
of July, and killed three hundred and one. 

In Cincinnati, a few scattered cases occurred 
in January and February, 1849. The first case 
was reported on the 27th of December, 1848. 
The epidemic did not fairly commence till the 
middle of April. By the middle of July it 
reached its height, and then began to decline, 
but lingered throughout the year. Jn 1850 it 
returned again. During these two years it de- 


stroyed 5514 lives out of a population of 116,000. 
Louisville escaped till the Ist of May. Like 


Cincinnati, it was twice attacked—a second and 
severer epidemic prevailing in 1850. 

Chicago was attacked on the 29th of April. 
The disease commenced in a canal boat from 
New Orleans, by the way of St. Louis. At first 
it was confined to the canal boats, but soon 
spread over the town. It was particularly fatal 
among the Swedes who were settled in Chicago. 
The population of the town was about 28,000, 
the mortality 678. On the 30th of May the 
disease reached Buffalo. It lasted in that city 
till the 7th of September, and carried off 858 
persons, nine-tenths of whom are said to have 
belonged to the floating population of the place. 

Sandusky was attacked on the 8th of July, 
and the mortality was very large. The popula- 
tion was estimated at 5667 at the outbreak of 
the disease. So violent was the attack that an 
unwonted panic prevailed. The post-office was 
closed, business suspended, and the inhabitants 
so generally betook themselves to flight, that by 
the time the pestilence reached its height, there 
were not more than 1000 left in the town. The 
physicians, exhausted by their arduous labors, 
were compelled to leave in order to recruit their 
strength. Their places were supplied by medical 
men from Cincinnati and Cleveland, who cheer- 
fully gave their professional services to the suf- 
ferers. The whole duration of this epidemic 
was thirty days, and in that time two hundred 
and eighty-five deaths occurred from cholera 
alone. If we take into consideration the great 





diminution of the population by flight, this 
must be considered one of the most deadly visi- 
tations our country has ever witnessed. 

We need not trace the progress of cholera 
further through the Mississippi Valley. Suffice 
it to say that the pestilence fell upon numerous 
towns and settlements among the streams that 
empty into the great lakes and the Gulf of 
Mexico, but did not cross the Alleghanies. 

In the mean time, however, the Eastern 
States were suffering from a distinct invasion 
of cholera. New York was attacked on the 
llth of May. The disease lasted till Novem- 
ber. The principal victims were among the 
lower classes, who lived in wretchedness and 
filth; and the entire mortality was 5070. From 
New York it spread to the neighboring towns 
and the adjacent States. It reached Philadel- 
phia on the 30th of May, Albany on the 5th of 
June, and Boston on the 3d of the same month. 
In Philadelphia, it lasted till October, and car- 
ried off 1022 persons. Albany lost 334, and 
Boston 611. Later in the summer it moved 
southward, along the coast. 

Thus, while cholera was marching over the 
Mississippi Valley from New Orleans, it was 
also spreading over the Atlantic States from 
New York. 

There seemed to be, if we may so speak, two 
distinct detachments of the epidemic. The 
western wing extended over the plains, struck 
down the emigrants who were following the 
overland route to California, and burst upon the 
Land of Gold in October, 1850. The Eastern 
detachment swept over the Atlantic coast, and 
fell with great violence upon the West Indies 
in September of the same year. Jamaica, in 
particular, suffered terribly. Out of a popula- 
tion of 400,000, that unfortunate island lost 
from 40,000 to 50,000. Kingston has a popula- 
tion of 40,000; 5000 died in that town. The 
little town of Port Maria, with its suburb, had 
1000 inhabitants in it when the disease com- 
menced its ravages. Two hundred fled, but 
five hundred and fifty-three perished. 

In 1853 the disease again prevailed in Eu- 
rope, and in 1854 was again epidemic in our own 
country. Numerous local attacks of cholera 
have been recorded, and it is impossible to 
avoid the conviction that it has become natural- 
ized along the banks of the Mississippi, and in 
the Great Valley. Itis therefore important that 
we should be specially cautious in the prosecu- 
tion of sanitary measures, as we are likely to 
have, for some years, in the rich bottoms of this 
fertile valley, a focus of disease similar to the 
moist jungles along the Ganges. 

We have thus rapidly sketched the outlines 
of the history of an epidemic which has had no 
parallel since the terrible Black Death. Long 
before it had reached England, in 1831, a care- 
fal observer had estimated the loss of human 
life it had occasioned at FirTy MILLIONS. An 
examination of the recorded facts, and a con- 
sideration of the immense numbers who must 
have perished, without any record of their death, 
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will satisfy us that this is by no means an ex- 
aggerated estimate. If we take into account 
the great mortality which has since occurred, 
we shall scarcely hesitate to double these pro- 
digious figures. 





TWICE IN LOVE. 
L 

N a drawing-room of one of the best houses 

in our commercial metropolis two girls, from 
eighteen to nineteen years of age, were sitting 
one morning, engaged on some piece of em- 
broidery—that delicate occupation of delicate 
hands. One was a blonde, with long, curling 
ringlets, and with eyes of deepest blue—so ex- 
quisitely lovely, and yet so fragile, you would 
have hardly dard to say whether she belonged 
most to heaven or earth. The other, on the 
contrary, with dark and redundant hair, with 
brilliant eyes, and lips of rosy redness, had that 
transparent complexion of olive so often found 
under an Italian sky. Life and health spark- 
led in her; gayety shone in her countenance; or 
if she looked sad—for there is no physiognomy 
always unclouded—her sadness could not en- 
tirely obscure the habitual joyousness of her 
features. 

They were embroidering, and as if they would 
reveal even in their occupations their different 
dispositions, the blonde created the lily and 
pale hyacinths, while the other represented, in 
lively colors, tulips and roses. 

The door suddenly opened, and a young man 
appeared on the threshold, and stopped to ad- 
mire the scene. The girls turned on hearing the 
noise, and at his unannounced appearance could 
not repress a slight exclamation of surprise. An 
instantaneous but fugitive blush mounted to the 
cheek of the blonde, while her companion be- 
came, though almost imperceptibly, pale. 

“T have done wrong,” said the young gentle- 
man, as he approached the blonde—“I have 
done wrong in presenting myself without being 
announced, Florence. But the truth is, the 
habits of familiarity with which I have been ed- 
ucated toward you, have made me feel like one 
of the family.” 

“ And I hope,” replied Florence, “ you will 
always consider yourself as such. Besides, you 
could not forget in a moment, if you would, the 
eighteen years during which you have been al- 
most constantly with us. But you have not 
spoken to Fanny.” 

He gave his hand, with a smile, to the bru- 
nette. “Pardon me, dear Fanny,” he said; 
“but I thought I ought first to apologize to 
Florence for the fright my sudden entrance had 
caused her. I heard her exclamation, and ran 
to her without addressing you.” 

Fanny smiled, though with a slight shade of 
sadness, as she gave her hand to their friend, 
for she thought to herself that she had started 
with a cry of surprise as well as Florence, which 
he had either not heard or neglected. She re- 
mained a moment undecided, and then, instead 
of returning to her embroidery, went and sat 











herself down at the piano, and was soon lost, or 
seemed to be so, in some difficult fantasia. 


IL. 

Charles Beaufort, whose sudden entrance had 
for a moment discomposed the two beauties, was 
a young gentleman of large fortune, whose father 
dying in his infancy had committed him to the 
guardianship of Colonel Wentworth, his com- 
rade-in-arms and life-time friend. Considering 
the trust as of the most sacred obligation, the 
Colonel had educated Charles like a son, and 
had domesticated him in his own family. It 
could not have been possible, in the times of 
which we write, for a young gentleman to be on 
terms of the strictest intimacy with two beautiful 
girls without falling in love with at least one of 
them ; and Charles, without perhaps having been 
able to assign any reason for his preference, be- 
came violently enamored of Florence, the Col- 
onel’s daughter, passing by unmoved the more 
healthful charms of Fanny, a niece and adopted 
daughter of the Colonel. 

Florence was of an extremely delicate and 
highly sensitive organization; and from the 
hour her father had received her from the hands 
of a dying mother, he had consecrated all his 
thoughts and devoted all his exertions to her 
welfare, hardly losing sight of her for an in- 
stant. He had been passionately fond of his 
wife, and he clung to this remembrance of her 
like the wrecked mariner to his last plank. His 
countenance paled or grew joyous at each alter- 
ation of her voice or pulse. Her mother had 
died of consumption—that fatal disease, which 
encourages while it kills—and he feared, though 
he would not acknowledge it to himself, that he 
had discovered its symptoms in the daughter. 
His affluence permitted the employment of the 
greatest medical science in her behalf, and the 
most eminent physicians were consulted upon 
each shade of a symptom; and he allowed him- 
self to believe that the life he had once given he 
had countless times saved by his assiduous and 
intelligent care. 

His whole life, indeed, grew in hers. He had 
no thought that did not rise and end in her. 
She was all that he cared for of the past, the 
present, or the future. 

Such an absorbing passion tolerated no rival, 
and he was jealous of every attention, every 
glance directed to her. He had not foreseen, 
or perhaps thought he could always in time pre- 
vent, any danger to his cherished affections from 
the intimacy between his daughter and Beau- 
fort. It may be he had flattered himself that, 
being educated like brother and sister, they 
could only entertain for each other a corre- 
sponding sentiment. But love will not be 
cheated. 

Some months before, Beaufort had noticed, 
as he thought, a growing reserve on the part of 
the Colonel teward him, and in consequence 
had not been so daily a visitor at his house. He 
could not persuade himself that the Colonel 
would object to his pretensions to the hand of 
his daughter—rich, and of good character and 
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family ; and yet he could not account otherwise 
for the alteration of his manner. He was de- 
termined, however, that the Colonel should have 
no excuse for his chilliness in a pretended ig- 
norance of his own intentions, and that on the 
first opportunity he would make « formal de- 
mand for the hand of his daughter. Of her feel- 
ings toward him he had no doubt—they had 
interchanged vows of love too often. 

“Florence,” said he, while Fanny continued 
playing, “‘ how unfortunate it is that we can sel- 
dom see each other alone now. Does chance, 
or your father so arrange it ?” 

“ 1 know nothing about it,” she replied. “The 
truth is, when we were in the habit of seeing 
each other daily, and at all hours of the day, we 
did not appreciate our happiness at its full value. 
Clouds have intervened to make us estimate 
more highly the sunlight.” 

“Oh! well you know, Florence, that 1 am al- 
ways happy in your presence. But, to tell the 
honest truth, I would almost deprive myself of 
that happiness rather than only meet you in the 
presence of others—of people indifferent and 
unsympathetic, who compel you to disguise your 
voice and compose your features. Even now, 
with only Fanny present, you can not imagine 
under what a constraint I labor.” 

Florence smiled and rose. “Charles,” said 
she, “will you assist me in gathering some 
flowers in the garden for a bouquet? I have 
commenced embroidering one, and as the flow- 
ers of yesterday are faded, we will get some 
fresh ones.” 

Fanny quickly came forward. 

“Florence,” said she, giving her a look of 
intelligence, “ you must not go out in this cold 
and damp weather. Remain where you are, 
and I will get you a nice collection,” and she 
immediately disappeared through one of the 
windows that opened on the grounds of the 
garden. 

“Now, dearest Florence,” said Charles, as 
soon as he found they were alone, “now I can 
speak unreservedly. You know how deeply I 
love you, how long and devotedly I have loved 
you. I love you as man never loved woman 
before, as I never could love again. You are 
my first love, and will be my last.” 

“Ah! tell me this again,” said Florence ; 
“tell me this a thousand times. It is so sweet 
to be loved—so sweet to be told we are loved— 
and by him, too, we prize above all created 
beings. Oh! tell me,” continued the young girl, 
with one of those tender sighs that so much re- 
lieve the full heart, “tell me always that you 
lore me; for it seems to me, sensitive, foolish 
creature that I am, your love alone can make 
me live.” 

“Well, then, dear Florence, since I can rely 
upon your affection, I only need your father’s 
consent to make me happy for life. But that 
consent—alas! so much depends upon it, that I 
shudder at the risk I run in asking it. Happen, 
however, what may, I sha'l write him to-night 
and ask for this hand.” 
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“What can happen,” exclaimed Florence, 
“but that the hopes of our childhood should be 
realized? Since you have been twenty-one and 
I sixteen, have we not told each other we were 
destined for each other! Write, then, unhesi- 
tatingly to my father, and you will see that he 
can not refuse your wishes and my prayers.” 

“But,” said Charles, “he has lately changed 
singularly toward me. After having treated me 
fifteen years as his son, he seems suddenly to 
consider me a mere stranger; and I can not 
come into the house unceremoniously without 
making you utter a cry of alarm!” 

“ Ah! Charles, that was a cry of joy. Your 
presence, though unannounced, did not surprise 
me, for I am always expecting you. But I am 
so feeble, so nervous, so excitable, that every 
sensation betrays itself in some decided act. 
Do not trouble yourself, therefore, at such oc- 
currences; but believe me when I say, I am 
never happy but with you.” 

“TIT do believe you,” dearest Florence; “ for I 
should be miserable if I doubted. I love you, 
Florence,” continued he, taking her hand and 
pressing it to his lips, “I love you devotedly, 
passionately, madly.” 

Just at this point the lovers heard a slight 
noise in the room, and, turning round, beheld 
Colonel Wentworth examining them with a se- 
vere countenance. Fathers have a habit of com- 
ing in quite malapropos upon these occasions. 

“You have not understood, Mr. Beaufort,” 
he said, after a moment of embarrassing silence, 
“why I have intimated that your visits were too 
frequent at my house. It is not proper for a 
young man of fortune and position to waste his 
time in trifling with girls. What is proper at 
twelve years of age becomes ridiculous at twen- 
ty-three. Besides, my daughter’s future happi- 
ness, to say nothing of yours—though there 
never can be any thing in common between you 
—may suffer from these perpetual visits.” 

“Colonel,” replied Charles, in a tone of 
modest dignity, “you do me injustice. Flo- 
rence understands the motive of my visits, and 
I hoped you would approve of them.” 

The Colonel was on the point of interrupting 
him; but looking at Florence, he exclaimed, 
“My God! she is fainting, and you will kill her 
yet!” 

In truth, Florence, quite overcome by her 
father’s sudden appearance, angry voice and 
language, had fallen upon a sofa, apparently 
motionless. 

Colonel Wentworth sprang toward her, took 
her in his arms as if she had been an infant, 
and was carrying her into another room, where 
Beaufort attempted to follow them. 

“Stay where you are!” angrily exclaimed 
the Colonel, pausing on the threshold. “Stay 
where you are. She is my daughter, and I will 
be answerable for her recovery, for this time at 
least,” and thereupon closed the door in his face. 

Beaufort remained rooted to the spot, and 
Fanny, entering at this moment, exclaimed, 

“Why, Beaufort, what ails you? What 











makes you look so pale and agitated? Where 


is Florence ?” 

“Florence has fainted! 
room.” 

“Why don’t you go in, then, and see her?” 

“Because I have been driven away!” cried 
Beaufort. 

“Driven away! By whom?” 

“By Colonel Wentworth,” he replied; and, 
seizing his hat, rushed out of the house like one 
distracted. 


She is in the next 


IIL. 

“You are jealous of Beaufort,” said Fanny 
to her uncle, on their first interview after the 
téte-a-téte of the lovers. ‘ You are jealous of 
Beaufort, and have been for some time.” 

“T jeaious !” exclaimed Colonel Wentworth. 
“You are mistaken, my dear niece. How can 
a father be jealous of another man’s love for his 
daughter?” 

“Yes, you are jealous,” continued Fanny, 
“and it is that which makes you so cross and 
unreasonable. My dear uncle, they are des- 
perately in love with each other, and unless you 
consent to their union, Florence will die!” 

“Oh, my God!” cried the Colonel, “and I 
must then lose her forever! Give up all I value, 
my very life, to a stranger! But suppose that 
you are deceiyved—suppose Beaufort should not 
love her after all!” 

“Ah! my dear uncle, we are not deceived. 
He loves her,” said Fanny, with an unconscious 
sigh, “and you feel it as well as I.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the 
Colonel's servant entered with a letter, which, 
he said, had just been left by Mr. Beaufort’s 
valet. The Colonel and Fanny exchanged a 
glance of significance; and the former, dismiss- 
ing the servant, broke the seal of the letter and 
read its contents, 

“Tt is with such words,” said he, “that these 
makers of sweet phrases, these architects of de- 
licious metaphors, these coiners of compliments 
supplant us in our daughters’ hearts! They pre- 
fer this smooth rhetoric to an honest affection!” 

“Uncle,” Fanny replied, after having also 
read the letter, “do not deceive yourself. Beau- 
fort loves Florence with a true, loyal, and de- 
voted love. I can see his heart no less than 
his mind in this letter. They love each other, 
and have loved each other from childhood.” 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, “it must be done. 
I must make the sacrifice. I will write to Beau- 
fort, and tell him to come to-morrow and re- 
ceive my answer from Florence herself.” 


IV. 

So Florence, holding oft to life by a thread 
not less fragile than gossamer, was contracted 
to Beaufort. Her father concluded that his re- 
fusal would be sure to snap this slender thread, 
while her marriage might possibly prolong her 
life for many years. It was arranged that, im- 
mediately on their nuptials, the young couple 
should cross the Atlantic, and pass the coming 
winter under the warmer sun of Italy. 

From the time the marriage was determined 
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upon, Florence, to most observers, seemed in 
much better health as well as spirits; but to 
her over-anxious father, and her skillful med- 
ical adviser, there were symptoms of physical 
and moral malady continually revealing them- 
selves. 

The color had come back to her cheek, wont 
to be so pale; but this color concentrated itself 
a little too much upon the centre of the cheeks, 
leaving the rest of the face, by contrast, seem- 
ingly more pale. With others, the fire that 
shone in her eyes reflected naught but youth 
and love; but the observant physician detected, 
from time to time, the lurid brilliancy of fever. 
He feared that an occasion of great excitement, 
any emotion exaggerated into a passion, might 
become instantaneously fatal to her. His fears 
proved predictions. 

To celebrate the betrothal, Colonel Went- 
worth, at his daughter’s request, determined to 
give a féte; but, as a preliminary condition, he 
first exacted a promise from his daughter that 
she would not waltz. Her physician, he said, 
had prohibited her doing so; not that she was 
too sick, but nervous and excitable in the high- 
est degree, and this passionate exercise would 
excite her to a fever. 

“J shall not dance nor waltz,” said Beau- 
fort, decidedly. 

“ Ah, well,” said Florence, “I do not wish 
to dance or waltz. But as for you, Charles, it 
is necessary to respect the usages of society, and 
to observe the proprieties of life ; and therefore,” 
she continued, smilingly, “I authorize you to 
dance, and even to waltz, as much as you please, 
provided you consent to share with me, from 
time to time, the passive ré/e to which both pa- 
ternal and medical authority condemn me.” 

“Thanks, my child!” exclaimed the Colonel, 
and Beaufort looked his gratitude. 

Every thing went well during the first part 
of the ball. Florence, notwithstanding her 
paleness, was so eminently beautiful, so per- 
fectly distinguée in her dress and manner, that 
she was decidedly the queen of the féte. Fan- 
ny alone, full of grace, vivacity, and brilliancy, 
could have contested her supremacy. 

Beaufort kept his promise faithfully. He 
had danced, with long intervals between, two 
or three quadrilles with two or three ladies 
whom it would have been discourteous not to 
have asked; but when not dancing, he had al- 
ways returned to Florence, the soft pressure of 
whose hand thanked him for his conduct, while 
her look told him how happy she felt. 

From time to time, also, Fanny approached 
her cousin, like a vassal rendering homage, and 
exchanged with her some of those laughing re- 
marks which the dresses, or the conversation, or 
manners of a large company always suggest. 
At last, after one of these visits, Beaufort said 
to Florence, as he was standing close by her: 
“And now, my dear fiancée, ought I not to 
dance with your cousin Fanny?” 





“ With Fanny !” exclaimed Florence, sudden- 
ly. Then recovering herself: “Oh, certainly,” 
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she said; “otherwise she might be angry with 
me.” 
“How! angry with you?” 

“Yes; she might say it was I who prevent- 
ed your dancing with her.” 

“Oh, what an idea! How can you suppose 
such a foolish thought could enter your cousin’s 
head ?” 

“Ah yes, you are right,” replied Florence, 
forcing a laugh; “it would be very absurd on 
her part. Go, then, and lose no time in asking 
her, for you see how she is surrounded by ad- 
mirers !” 

Beaufort, without perceiving the slight bit- 
terness in Florence’s remarks, crossed over 
where Fanny was standing, and, after a few 
minutes’ conversation with her, returned to 
Florence. . “Well,” she inquired, with the most 
natural air, “for which quadrille have you en- 
gaged Fanny?” 

“Why,” he replied, “if you are the queen 
of the ball, it appears that Fanny is the vice- 
queen, for her card is full of engagements.” 

“Then you do not dance with her?” said 
Florence, hastily. 

“T could not have done so; but as I came in 
your name, as a special favor she consents to 
strike off one of her adorers, and give me his 
place, which is No. 5 on her card.” 

‘Number 5!” said Florence; and, looking at 
the card, she exclaimed, “‘ Why, that will be a 
waltz !” 

“Tt is possible,” said Beaufort, indifferently. 

From this moment Florence appeared thought- 
ful and preoccupied, making scarcely intelli- 
gible answers to any thing Beaufort addressed 
to her, but looked at Fanny unremittingly, 
who, excited by the music, lights, and conscious- 
ness of beauty, seemed to carry gayety and hap- 
piness wherever she flitted. 

In the mean time Colonel Wentworth was 
watching his daughter, and noticed something 
wrong about her. So, in one of the pauses be- 
tween the quadrilles, he went up to her, and 
urged her to retire, as she did not seem at all 
well, 

“On the contrary, my dear father,” she re- 
plied, with a dry voice and constrained smile, 
“T am very well, and the ball is a delightful 
one. Iam so amused!” 

When the quadrille that preceded the waltz 
which Beaufort was to dance with Fanny was 
over, Fanny took a seat close to her cousin. 
The Colonel, who had not lost sight of his 
daughter for a moment since his last remarks 
to her, noticed, with fearful apprehension, the 
strange expression in her eyes, and the nerv- 
ous, convulsive motions of her limbs. He ap- 
proached, took her hand, and said, with an ac- 
cent of the deepest feeling : “ Florence, you are 
wishing for something. Do whatever you please, 
my dear child. It is better your wish should 
be gratified, whatever it is, than that you should 
continue to suffer as you now do.” 

“What!” cried Florence, with animation, 
“may I do what I so much want to?” 





* Alas!” replied the Colonel, “it is too late, 
I fear, for an alternative.” 

“May I waltz once, only once with Beau- 
fort ?” she inquired, almost breathless. 

“Do as you please,” the Colonel replied. 

“Well then, Charles,” she joyfully exclaimed, 
“the next waltz if you say so!” 

“My dear Florence,” said he, gratified but 
embarrassed, “I am engaged for that waltz to 
Fanny.” 

Florence turned suddenly toward her cousin, 
and without saying a word, questioned her with 
a piercing look. 

“Oh, I am so fatigued,” Fanny hastened to 
say, “that if you will be so kind as to take my 
place, Florence, with Beaufort’s assent, I shall 
be much obliged to both !” 

A flash of joy lighted up Florence’s every 
feature, and at that very moment the music of 
the waltz commenced. She seized Beaufort’s 
hand and drew him into the circle of waltzers. 

*“ Take care of her,” the Colonel said to Beau- 
fort, as they passed him. 

“Never fear,” replied he, “we shall only 
make a few turns.” 

It was a waltz of Weber’s, and, like its great 
composer, ardent and serious at once; one of 
those movements that draw us on in spite of 
ourselves. At first, the motion is slow; but as 
it draws near the end, it becomes gradually 
more and more animated, and terminates in 
tumultuous excitement. 

Beaufort supported his partner to the best of 
his ability, but after a few turns he could not 
but perceive she leaned heavier and heavier 
upon him. “Florence,” he said, “had you not 
better rest a few minutes?” 

“No, no,” she replied, “I am strong enough 
—never fear. Besides, if we stop my father 
will forbid us from beginning again.” 4 

There could not be a more attractive sight 
than this couple, of such decided yet different 
comeliness, interlocked within each other's arms, 
and gliding over the floor with such an elastic 
step asto be unheard. Florence, slender, lithe, 
and graceful, leaned her delicate waist upon 
Beaufort’s arm, while he, on his side, carried 
away by the intoxication of the moment, forgot 
the spectators, the occasion, the whole world— 
forgot the warning advice of the Colonel and 
his own promise—forgot every thing in his 
strange delirium. They both seemed to fly 
rather than turn to the feverish tones of the 
music, and all the time Florence would still ery 
out, “ Quicker, oh! quicker, Beaufort,” and he 
would obey her. It was no longer the pale and 
languishing Florence that thus urged him on, 
but a young girl radiant and sparkling, whose 
eyes flashed fire, and whose cheeks glowed with 
excitement. While the most active and muscu- 
lar would stop in the waltz for breath, they still 
responded to the music, still quickened their 
steps, seeing nothing more, hearing nothing 
more, caring for nothing more. Lights, com- 
pany, the room itself, seemed turning with them, 
in their delirium, Once or twice Beaufort fan- 
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eied he heard the voice of the Colonel, implor- | there was no foundation for the feeling. He 
ing him to stop, but at the very instant Florence | was no coxcomb, and it had never for a moment 
would murmur in his ear, entered into his imagination that he could win 
“ Faster, Charles, oh, faster yet!” the affections of both. His love for Florence 
Suddenly she fell with her whole weight upon | was so intense, so selfish, and exclusive that he 
her lover’s arm, and he stopped. Pale as a) had indeed no thought for any one else. He 
statue, her eyes “closed, her lips just parted, she | had at times, it is true, found Florence petulant, 
had fainted. fretful, and almost harsh toward Fanny; but 
Vv. such little ebullitions of temper he had attributed 
After lingering a few days, alternating be-| to some temporary access of fever—a conviction 
tween the two worlds, like the flame of the can- | which Fanny took the earliest opportunity when 
dle flickering i in the socket, Florence died. The | | they were alone to confirm. 
physicians said nothing but a miracle could have VI. 
saved her. The excitement of the waltz might| On Florence’s death Beaufort traveled for a 
have precipitated her death, but no medical art | year, visiting in that time the most celebrated 
could have carried her through the winter. It | places in Europe, in hopes to gain some distrac- 
would have been dangerous, besides, to have re- | tion from his deep-seated sorrow. At first the 
fused her leave to dance, as her moral nature | burden of his great loss overwhelmed him with 
needed management no less than her physical, | stupor. He went nowhere, saw no one, but 
and she would have fainted from jealousy if she ; made the gloomiest thoughts his sole familiar 
had not from exhaustion. companions. Violent emotions, however, of 
Yes, Florence was jealous of Fanny. Her | whatever nature, are transitory; if they do not 
heart was always in tumult on her account. | kill, they exhaust themselves; and Beaufort 
She was fearful that Fanny’s bloom, vivacity,| was too young, of too healthy organization, to 
and exquisite grace would lead Beaufort from | die of grief, however poignant. After he had 
her; and she fretted and became angry with all | recovered from the first stunning effect of the 
around her whenever she suspected Beaufort | shock, he began to hold up his head and breathe 
and Fanny were together. It was this feeling, | regularly; soon began to feel angry with him- 
more than a girlish desire to dance, that made | self for the interest he felt he was taking in re- 
her so anxious to waltz with Beaufort; she saw | newed life. From day to day, unconsciously 
no other way to prevent his waltzing with Fanny. | at first, and afterward from habit or inclination, 
Fanny perceived all this, and it made her un- | he mingled with the world; visited the grand 
happy, for she loved Florence with a full sisterly | scenes of nature, or places of picturesque tradi- 
affection. She therefore avoided Beaufort as | tion; took an interest in current events; and 
much as she could, without the appearance of | at last surprised himself at the theatre and 
doing so, and at the ball, though gratified with | opera. 
his solicitation of her hand for a waltz, cheer-| Norwasthis unnatural. A deep passion, like 
fully and gladly made way for Florence. What- | a powerful dose of medicine, racks the system, 
ever might be the feelings of her heart toward | weakens the nerves, and temporarily suspends 
Beaufort, her manner and deportment evinced | the vital functions. But the effect once passed 
nothing but the affectionate familiarity of inti- | off, the whole economy, mental and physical, be- 
mate friendship. comes purer, stronger, and more active. Beau- 
Nor had this jealousy on the part of Florence | fort stilldeeply grieved for his loss ; but the puri- 
toward Fanny escaped her father’s observation. | fying nature of grief, while it subdued his tem- 
He had, indeed, early endeavored to divert | perament, and clouded his brow, gave a health- 
Beaufort’s thoughts from his daughter to his | ier tone to his mind. That which had been a 
niece, by always praising her virtues and beauty | passion, reckless and extravagant, became now 
to him, and by the intimation that she would | a cherished sentiment. 
share equally with his daughter his large estates;| Another cause had aided to soften the rigor 
both because he did not wish Florence to be | of his loss. During his travels Fanny had been 
taken away from himself and because he feared | his constant correspondent. The intimacy in 
that the passion of love, with all its inseparable | which they had been brought up, the relationship 
anxieties, once having gained mastery over her | she bore to his fiancée, and the common sorrow 
heart, would be too much for her fragile consti- | between them, suggested, and Colonel Went- 
tution. It may be, however, that the very pains | worth’s permission justified, the correspondence. 
he took to bring about a result so much desired | Heaven first sent letters to some wretch’s aid, 
by him had just the opposite tendency. He/| and surely there is nothing that sooner allevi- 
may have awakened, or at least strengthened, | ates sorrows than the pouring them forth, with 


the feelings he sought to suppress. Love can | unrestrained fluency of pen or voice, into asym- © 


not be coaxed nor controlled; it springs spon-| pathetic heart. The grief that is shared is 

taneous, and it reigns supreme. broken ; and Beaufort, indeed, found more ton- 
But Beaufort had never entertained the least | solation from his letters with Fanny than from 

suspicion of a feeling of this kind in Florence. | every thing he found around him. 

Otherwise, perhaps more of his thoughts might; One evening as Fanny, for the thousandth 

have been turned toward Fanny, if only to sat-| time, was endeavoring to console the broken- 

isfy himself that, so far as she was concerned, | hearted father by fond enumeration of the vir- 
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tues of his departed daughter, the bell rang, and 
a step was heard in the hall. 

“It is Beaufort,” said Colonel Wentworth, 
quietly. 

“ Beaufort!” exclaimed Fanny, blushing vio- 
lently, and then suddenly turning quite pale. 

He entered, and was received by the Colonel 
with kind civility, but without empressement ; by 
Fanny with mixed gratification and embarrass- 
ment. After a few words of customary courte- 
sy, they looked at each other a few moments in 
silence. 

Twelve months had changed the Colonel more 
than as many years could have done under or- 
dinary circumstances. His hair had become 
bleached, his forehead deeply wrinkled, and his 
step unsteady. But each day that had added a 
wrinkle the more to his countenance, had given 
a new grace to Fanny’s, and she was now more 
lovely than ever. The undulating and elegant 
outline of her form; her dark, well-opened, and 
humid eyes, adapted either to melancholy or 
sport; her cheeks, with all the freshness and 
velvety smoothness of the peach; her full and 
red lips; and her white, delicate, and beau- 
tifully-chiseled hands, made a tout ensemble 
wholly irresistible, while the air of utter uncon- 
sciousness of so many charms greatly height- 
ened their effect. 

Beaufort looked at her, and could hardly re- 
cognize her. Such a change a year in the teens 
makes in a girl’s appearance! We leave them 
a bud, we find them a blossom. 


On her side Fanny found him much changed, 
and also for the better. Grief, instead of injur- 
ing his features, had improved them, in throw- 
ing over them an expression of seriousness 


which well became them. Solitude, too, had 
been advantageous in begetting habits of thought 
which his former busy idleness had never in- 
dulged ; had enlarged his brow, and given more 
meaning to his eye. Paler, he appeared more 
earnest, more sincere, and more manly. 

Fanny looked at him from under her eyelids, 
and a thousand confused and conflicting emo- 
tions agitated her heart. 

Beaufort himself was not unmoved by the re- 
collections that crowded upon him. Fanny was 
sitting in the very place where he had been so 
often accustomed to sit while Florence sat be- 
side him. It was a year before that he, entering 
this very room quietly, so startled the cousins. 
Their look of surprise still haunted him, and 
Florence’s soft voice still vibrated on his soul. 
There was the window through which Fanny 
had gone to cull the bouquet, and afforded him 
the opportunity of a téte-a-téte with Florence! 
These crowding memories were too much for 
his self-control, and he hastily passed out into 
the garden to calm his thoughts, 

He had sworn to himself a thousand times 
that he would never forget Florence, and that 
he never would outrage her memory by even 
the profession of an attachment for another. 
The sight of Fanny, in all her dangerous bloom, 
compelled him now to renew these oaths, as if 





he found it necessary to fortify his failing vir- 
tue. 

He endeavored, too, to stimulate his grief by 
the recollection of the most poignant details of 
her sickness; and he would have given much to 
have found again those rivulets of tears which 
six months before had gushed spontaneously 
from his eyes; but their source seemed dried 
up; he could only summon up a tender languor. 
In vain he leaned his head against the trellis 
with which her ringlets had commingled, and 
which her breath had perfumed; in vain shut 
his eyes, and by dint of the most melancholy 
recollections, sought to conjure tears: all was 
in vain. 

But after a while it seemed to him, as he 
mused with closed eyes, and with thoughts 
wholly turned to the past, that Florence was 
near him; the air that fanned his cheek was 
her breath; the waving branches of the trellis 
her floating curls; and the seat upon which he 
reclined pressed as with additional weight. The 
illusion was complete. 

He murmured some words, of which he did 
not understand the purport, and put out his 
hand; it was taken by another. He opened 
his eyes, and started as he saw a woman near 
him. 

“Florence !” he exclaimed. 

“Ah! no,” replied a sad voice, “only Fan- 
ny.” 
“Fanny! ah, Fanny! How deeply we both 
loved her!” 

And here the tears which he had in vain 
attempted to extract from the mournful past 
flowed freely. 

“ You see, Fanny,” he said, “that I was think- 
ing of her!” 

His pride was satisfied; he had been seen to 
weep, and there was some one to say how much 
he had suffered. Not that he had not suffered. 
The death of Florence had been nearly fatal to 
him. He had mourned her as one refusing to 
be comforted; nor at the time of her death 
could he have been made to believe any conso- 
lation would ever avail him. But it is not the 
least of the mercies of Providence that our pas- 
sions are fugitive in proportion to their vehe- 
mence, and the very-violence of the blow to 
Beaufort had caused a sanitary reaction. 

Besides, however it may be with the pangs 
of despised love, a man recovers from an attach- 
ment which he knows to have been returned, 
though the loved and loving one dies. His 
self-love at least has been gratified, and the 
wounds of that kind of love are more incurable 
than those of any other. Worms have never 
eaten the man who died from the loss of a lov- 
ing heart. 

Vit. 

Beaufort, of course, was a constant visitor at 
the Colonel’s, and always saw Fanny. He ap- 
prehended no danger from this intimacy, or 
would admit none. When rallied by his friends 
upon the subject, he affected, or perhaps felt in- 
dignation. “His heart,” he said, “was in Flo- 
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rence’s grave ; and as for Fanny, she had never 
looked upon him in any other light than that of 
a brother.” Still, he was at the house always, 
went nowhere else, and seemed to care for no 
one else. If she mentioned any book she would 
like to read, the next morning she received it 
with his compliments ; if she spoke of riding, he 
offered his services; or of walking, he recom- 
mended the pleasant walks, and volunteered his 
companionship. This might not be love, but it 
looked very much like it. 

The intercepted glance, the mutual embar- 
rassment, the thrilling touch, the frequent sigh, 
constraint when together, and uneasiness when 
separated—these would be considered by the 
experienced as at least premonitory symptoms 
of love; symptoms, too, that argued a rapidly- 
approaching crisis of the disease. 

But still Beaufort would speak, when with 
Fanny, of Florence—of his devoted attachment 
to her—of her grace, her beauty, her amiability, 
and fascinating simplicity; and Fanny would 
listen with earnest seriousness. Yet while Beau- 
fort talked thus to Fanny of Florence, he was 
all the while contemplating, with increasing 
admiration, Fanny’s loveliness—her sparkling 
health, and thousand graces of person and man- 
ner; so that the sigh with which he affected to 
speak of Florence at the commencement of the 
conversation, was given with his whole heart to 
Fanny at the close. 

The true state of things every body perceived 
but’ the lovers themselves. It is not to be sup- 
posed that a young lady of Fanny’s beauty and 
position, as adopted daughter of,so wealthy a 
person, would be without admirers. But all 
withdrew their pretensions, however reasonable 
in themselves, upon their recognition of the in- 
timacy, and probably not far distant relation- 
ship, between her and Beaufort. 

As for Colonel Wentworth, he said nothing, 
did nothing; and if he perceived the attachment 
between the parties, he kept his thoughts to 
himself. 

Love, like murder, will out. It is a secret 
with which no man can intrust himself; or, in- 
deed, woman either, remarkable as the latter 
sex is for its powers of reticence. A secret of 
this kind, interesting to two parties, will be as 
sure to be shared between them as water to seek 
its level. Opportunity is only needed for rev- 
elation, and that is always found. 

One evening, a few months after Beaufort’s 
return, the two were sitting together in the same 
bower where Fanny had found Beaufort in his 
musing meditation, and been at first mistaken 
by him for Florence. It was the decline of a 
summer day, the hour when the stillness that 
accompanies twilight creates in the soul a pleas- 
ing languor, and fills it with soft emotions. 
Full of one absorbing sentiment, they had in 
vain attempted to speak of indifferent subjects ; 
inconsistent sentiments encountered incoherent 
replies; their hearts were foreign to their lan- 


guage. 
At length Beaufort, as if acknowledging the 





necessity of speaking nearer the feeling of their 
hearts, said, “ If I could ever think of marriage 
again, I know how to describe the person I 
should like to marry.” Fanny blushed, but said 
nothing. ‘In the first place,” he continued, “I 
should wish to have known for a long time, and, 
if I may use the expression, by heart, the girl to 
whom I was to give my whole life.” 

“ As for me,” said Fanny, “I have long de- 
termined never to marry ; but were it otherwise, 
I should prefer, for the companion of my after- 
life, the playmate of my childhood. It is too 
often the case that one is unacquainted with her 
husband till the morning after marriage.” 

“It seems,” replied Beaufort, with « half 
smile, “that we agree upon a preliminary. 
Now I should hope to find in my wife three 
recommendations—good looks, amiability, and 
sense.” 

“T trust I should not be considered too am- 
bitious,” said Fanny, “in hoping to find in a 
husband the three corresponding qualities of 
elegance of person, devotion, and superior- 
ity.” 

“ Alas!” said Beaufort, “you would have to 
hunt a long time before you found them united 
in one man.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” replied Fanny, 
laughing and blushing; “ but go on, and finish 
your own ideal.” 

“Well, I have not much to add. I should 
expect, of course, good education and princi- 
ples, and refinement not only of manners but 
of mind.” 

“T could not love a man,” said Fanny, “ de- 
ficient in either.” 

“Still, there is one thing,” continued Beau- 
fort, “without which all the good qualities I 
have enumerated would be priceless in my 
eyes.” 

“ And what is that?” inquired Fanny. 

* Attachment to me,” he replied. 

* Could there be a doubt of that?” said Fan- 
ny, unguardedly, and suddenly blushing vio- 
lently. 

“ But,” she continued, after an embarrassing 
pause, “how could I be assured that my ideal 
would care for me?” 

“He would adore you, Fanny,” cried Beau- 
fort. “I answer for him; for no one could 
know you so long, and not love you devotedly 
and extravagantly.” 

They looked at each other in silence, and 
both afraid to speak, for the truth showed it- 
self too plainly upon their troubled faces. After 
a while Beaufort, as if talking to himself, re- 
peated—“ A girl that I have known from in- 
fancy and by heart!” 

“The playmate of my childhood !” murmur- 
ed Fanny. 

“Good looks, amiability, and sense!” ” 

“ Elegant, generous, and superior !” 

“Good education,” continued Beaufort, “and 
good principles !” 

“Good principles and education !” repeated 
Fanny. 
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“Fanny,” said Beaufort, taking her hand, 
“ you have sat for the portrait I have made.” 

“ And I, Beaufort,” replied she, trembling, 
“T have had you always before me.” 

* Oh!” exclaimed Beaufort, with a palpitat- 
ing heart, “ if a girl like you cou/d love me!” 

“Is it possible,” she replied, “that you can 
have thought of me ?” 

“I love you, Fanny, now and forever! I 
love you as I thought I could never love again! 
If I could only hope a return !” 

“Oh, Beaufort, these blushes, these tears, 
speak my heart!” 

“Then,” said he, encircling her in his arms, 
“T can yet be happy; my life, my own Fanny!” 

Here, again, Beaufort was destined to anoth- 
er unfortunate contretemps, arising from the same 
cause as before, Before the lovers had time to 
recover composure, Colonel Wentworth stood 
before them. “I see all,” he said, hastening 
to relieve their painful embarrassment, “ and 
have seen it for a long time. I do not com- 
plain of you, Beaufort; on the contrary, your 
conduct is natural, and pleases me. You loved 
my daughter, I know, deeply, and grievously 
bore her loss; but youth is not inconsolable, 
and you have sought solace for your wounded 
spirit in the sympathetic heart of one who loved 
my daughter as a sister. I am glad you have 
found it. At my age they die of love; at yours, 
they live on it. As for you,” he continued, ad- 
dressing Fanny, “you have loved Beaufort for 
years!” “Uncle!” exclaimed Fanny, becom- 
ing very pale. “Do not deny it,” he said; 
“there is nothing discreditable in such an af- 
fection. So far from giving him any reason to 
believe in it, you have denied it to yourself. 
And when your rival”—here Fanny made a 
gesture of dissent—“ your sister, I should say, 
left us, still you repressed and endeavored to 
overcome the feeling, as if it were injurious to 
her memory. So Beaufort has striven, and 
striven in vain. Could Florence, whom I am 
so soon, I hope, to meet and part with no more 
—could Florence look down upon you from her 
blessed habitation, she would smile benignantly 
upon your mutual affection. She is happy now, 
and wishes to see you so. Your love for Fan- 
ny, Beaufort, is but the complement of the af- 
fection you bore her; and your heart now will 
be fully satisfied.” 

The Colonel said that he felt conscious he 
had but a little while longer to remain with 
them; that with the loss of his daughter the 
connecting link between him and life was brok- 


en; and that, as he wished to see them united | 


before his departure, he should urge an early 
marriage. The lovers were easily persuaded to 
the course he recommended. 

They married, and soon after Colonel Went- 


not till he was assured, by every possible demon- 
stration, that he left no two happier beings on 
earth than Beaufort and Fanny; whose love, 
founded on a mutual appreciation of each oth- 
er’s various excellences of person and mind, 








daily increased, while their sincere and sorrew- 
ful remembrance of Florence and the Colonel 
softened and embellished it. 





RAKINGS FROM AN OLD FOGY’S 
JOURNAL. 

GENUINE, unadulterated old fogy has 

lately given up the ghost. His name was 
Thomas Raikes: in his lifetime he “ frequent- 
ed the very best society in England.” About 
twenty years ago Mr, Raikes discovered that the 
world was going to wrack and ruin, and the con- 
viction grew stronger upon him as his paunch 
took volume and his head lost hair. In the com- 
miseration he felt for his species, and with the 
laudable desire of proving to future generations 
that at least one man had seen where democ- 
racy and reform, and revolution and education 
and invention and railroads and steamers, and 
all the other new-fangled notions of this degen- 
erate day would lead, Mr. Raikes kept a diary 
in which he entered his matutinal croak and his 
evening groan. That valuable record is being 
published by a judicious friend. 

It is not the intention of the present writer to 
harrow the feelings of the public by extracting 
the melancholy forebodings of the prophet 
Raikes. If we are to do away with railroads, 
and get back to stage-coaches—if we must come 
to see the folly of free institutions, and fall back 
on good sound monarchies, with fine solid aris- 
tocracies planted as creepers around them—if 
it is our destiny to sue for a restoration of the 
colonial régime, while France is happy once 
more in the arms of her Bourbons—sufficient 
for the day will be the knowledge thereof, Let 
us drink the bliss of ignorance. But as a mild 
corrective to the gloomy reflections in which he 
sternly clouded himself, worthy Mr. Raikes oc- 
casionally jotted down in his journal anecdotes 
of the great persons with whom it was his priv- 
ilege to dine; and even so far unbent himself 
at times as to record, in cold blood, a praise- 
worthy pun. A few of these may be transplant- 
ed into open air. 

Talleyrand figures largely in the diary. When- 
ever a bon-mot of the famous wit floated through 
the clubs, our old fogy copied it in his journal. 
Many of the jests and repartees thus entombed 
have found their way into daylight by other 
channels; some, it is believed, still await the 
spade of the resurrectionist. 

Talleyrand was, as is known, Minister to En- 
gland for many years. On one occasion he was 
violently attacked by the Marquis of London- 
derry in the House of Peers, Shocked at this 
discourtesy to a foreign minister, the Duke of 
Wellington rose and defended Talleyrand with 
warmth. Next day, Lord Alvauley called on 


| the French minister, and found him reading the 
worth died, according to his presentiment; but | 


report of the scene in the Times. He was affect- 
ed to tears; and when Alvanley mentioned the 
subject, “Ah!” said he, sobbing, “I am very 
grateful to the Duke—very grateful; the more 
so, as he is the only man whom I remember to 
have known to speak well of me.” 








Tears were a rare occurrence with him. Aft- 
er the battle of Austerlitz, Marshal Lannes drove 
him over the ground in his carriage. Heaps of 
dead and dying men surrounded them on every 
side. The Marshal was so affected at the sight 
that he burst into tears, and wept profusely ; 
but, “for my part,” said the Prince, who told 
the story himself, “I assure you I did not feel 
any emotion at all.” 

To those who knew his character there was 
nothing surprising in this. He had a friend— 
if such a name may be used to describe an indi- 
vidual who was constantly with him—a Mon- 
sieur de Montrond, who was subject to epileptic 
fits. He once fell down in a fit in the presence 
of the Prince. Talleyrand took his glass and 
watched him curiously, as he writhed and 
scratched the carpet with lis fingers ; then turn- 
ing to one of the attendants, coolly remarked, 
“He seems bent on scraping his way through 
the floor.” 

Talleyrand rose under the French republic. 
By adroit management he contrived to induce 
the Directory to appoint him Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, though he had no sort of claim to 
office, had given no proof of political ability, and 
had only just returned from America with fif- 
teen Louis in his pocket. When he took pos- 
session of the Hotel of Foreign Affairs he found 
himself at the head of a magnificent establish- 
ment, with an army of servants under his orders, 
but without a dollar in the world. His house 
domestics used the most costly services of Sév- 
res china, from want of money to buy a cheaper 
set. It was then that Talleyrand elicited from 
Pinckney the famous reply: “ Millions for de- 
fense ; not a cent for tribute!” He was luckier 
with the Portuguese, from whom he got a bribe 
of eight millions of francs, in consideration of 
making an advantageous treaty with Portugal. 
He gave five to the five members of the Direct- 
ory, and kept three for himself. This was the 
foundation of his fortune. Bonaparte admin- 
istered a gentle slap to one of these Directors 
soon afterward, when Robert Livingston was 
presented at court. After the formal presenta- 
tion and speeches were over, the First Consul 
observed in French, to the American minister, 
“ Le vieux monde est corrompu; et n'y a plus que 
le nouveau monde.” Livingston, it seems, did not 
understand French, and looked embarrassed. 
Upon which Bonaparte turned to Cambaceres, 
who stood by, and said, “Tell him in English 
that the Old World is corrupt: you can say so 
conscientiously.” 

Talleyrand’s mot on the poor Duchess of 
Berry, whose frailty he knew better than most 
men, was not bad. People were wondering 
where she was, and reports had been spread of 
her having been seen in various places. Talley- 
rand was asked what he thought. He said, “I 
don’t know whether she can be found in Vendé@, 
or in Italy, or in Holland; but one thing is cer- 
tain, she will be found en homme.” 

A gambler, whose style of play was not strict- 
ly according to Hoyle, was once detected in 
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some unfair practice, and was civilly told by 
his host that if ever he saw him play again, he 
would throw him out of window. The gambler 
took Talleyrand’s opinion how he should act 
under the circumstances. ‘My dear fellow,” 
said the Prince, “I advise you never to play in 
future higher than the ground floor.” 

He was a member of the French Academy. 
It is usual, when a vacancy occurs in that body, 
for candidates to leave cards on all the mem- 
bers. Talleyrand once received the card of an 
individual who had no claim whatever to lit- 
erary distinction, but who, from his influence 
with government, was well known to be the 
likely candidate for the vacancy. A friend who 
was with the Prince when he got the card, ex- 
claimed at the impudence of the candidate, de- 
manding, indignantly, “‘ Why, what has he writ- 
ten?” “Don’t you see,” said Talleyrand, hand- 
ing him the card, “that he has written his 
name ?” 

As a member of the Academy, he was, ez- 
officio, a judge of letters. Many of his criticisms 
on literary works are on record. One, on the 
satirist, Barthelemi, is good, but untranslatable. 
It was simply, “ La corruption engendre les vers.” 

He was separated from his wife, and lived 
with a lady who did the honors of his house. 
When he fell ill, his wife sent to inquire after 
him; she wished it to be understood, however, 
that this civility was not prompted by any desire 
on her part to come into the property she would 
acquire by his death, but because she wished to 
reciprocate the courtesy with which he had sent 
to inquire after her friend, the Duke of 
when his health failed. 

His toilet has acquired a European celebrity. 
When Lord Sefton went to see him, “he found 
him in the hands of two valets de chambre, while 
a third, who was training for the mysteries of 
the toilet, was looking on with attention, in 
order to perfect himself in his future duties. 
The Prince was in a loose flannel gown; his 
long locks, which are rather scanty, were twist- 
ed and crépus with a curling-iron, saturated with 
powder and pomatum, and then with great care 
arranged into snowy ringlets. His under attire 
was a flannel pantaloon, loose and undulating, 
except in those parts which were restrained by 
the bandages of the iron bar which supports 
the lame leg of this celebrated cripple.” 

In royal anecdotes Raikes, who had the Mea- 
gles’s weakness for rank, inteasified, naturally 
abounds. He rather liked George the Fourth, 
and speaks with something like approval of the 
profuseness which led that monarch to pay Run- 
dell the jeweler $80,000 for the hire of jewels 
for his coronation. With a glow of manly pride 
he tells a story—which he had from the Duke 
of Wellington, who saw the scene—of George 
dining with the King and Queen of the Nether- 
lands, and mimicking, at the dinner-table, the 
voice and gestures of the old stadtholder of 
Holland, till the whole table was in a roar, and 
the King nearly killed himself with laughing. 


? 


| This was a King indeed! 
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But honest old William the Fourth was a 
dreadful thorn in Mr. Raikes’s side. When 
William told Mr. Van Buren that he had al- 
ways seriously regretted that he had not been 
born a free, independent American, our old fogy 
covers his face with shame. William had been 
a sailor in his youth, and had preserved hab- 
its of flying into a rage, and at the same time 
strict ideas of discipline. On one occasion, at a 
levee, a lieutenant in the navy presented him- 
self to kiss hands. Etiquette required that he 
should kneel; but as he had a wooden leg this 
was out of the question, and he advanced, hop- 
ing that the King would dispense with the for- 
mality. William grew red in the face at the 
bare idea, and dismissed the wooden-legged 
lieutenant with a sharp reprimand. 

He was not choice in his language. At the 
time of the Portuguese troubles, when the pre:- 
ent Sir Charles Napier had taken the command 
of Don Pedro's fleet, greatly to the disgust of 
the King, the royal family went to see an exhi- 
bition of paintings at Somerset House. The 
President of the Royal Academy received them, 
and unthinkingly pointed out to the King a por- 
trait of Napier. William exploded: “Captain 
Napier may be d—d, Sir, and you may be d—d, 
Sir; and if the Queen was not here, I would 
kick you down stairs, Sir!” 

Louis the Eighteenth rather pleased our old 
fogy, though the latter, who was a rational gas- 
tronomer, does not conceal his disgust at the 
monarch’s gluttony. He does not hesitate, for 


instance, to condemn Louis’s habit of having 
half a dozen little pork chops brought in be- 
tween the courses at dinner, snapping them up 
with his fingers, and eating each at a mouthful. 
Every one knows that he ate himself to death 


at last. He ate his friends to death first, how- 
ever. A party of old gourmands used to meet 
at the King’s table, and at that of his major 
domo the Duke d’Escars, and eat till nature 
was exhausted. They would then turt to the 
lady at the head, and bowing politely, ask, 
“Will Madame permit me to snatch a mo- 
ment’s slumber?” The sacred request was nev- 
er refused, and the gorged monster would throw 
a napkin over his face, and relieve himself by 
a few minutes’ placid sleep at the dinner-table. 

When the Duke of Escars died, one of the 
Paris papers noticed the event in the following 
terms: “On Friday last, his most Christian 
Majesty had a fit of indigestion of which M. 
the Duke of Escars died on the following day.” 

Poor Louis had his qualities, however. When 


he regained his kingdom, one of the first per- | 


sons he sent for was Fouché, the head of the 
police. He asked the functionary whether he 
had been acquainted with the movements of the 
royal family during their exile. “Yes, Sire, 
every day the actions of your Majesty were 
known to me.” “What! was I betrayed? I 
insist on knowing who thus abused my confi- 
dence.” “But,” replied Fouché, “if I speak I 
must wound your Majesty’s heart.” “Speak, 
Sir,” roared the King ; “I insist.” “Since you 








command it, sire, I was in correspondence with 
the Duc d’Aumont.” Louis smiled, malicious- 
ly. “Aumont! True, he was poor. So I al- 
lowed him to keep 12,000 out of the 48,000 
francs you generously sent him, and saved him 
the trouble of composing the letters you re- 
ceived by dictating them myself.” Fouché beat 
a rapid retreat. 

On poor Louis Philippe Raikes, as the friend 
of legitimacy, is uncommonly hard. He quite 
agrees with Monsieur de Crequay, who, allud- 
ing to the abandonment by Philippe Egalité of 
the royal arms of France, during the Revolu- 
tion, bitterly remarked that he had scratched 
from his escutcheon what ought to be branded 
on his shoulder. The plebeian instincts of the 
Citizen King shocked Raikes. He had actual- 
ly heard that a coachmaker had been to the 
King’s ball! At another ball a lady observed 
to her partner (whom, according to French cus- 
tom, she did not know) that her shoe pinched 
her; whereupon the cavalier drew a card from 
his pocket —So-and-so, Shoemaker, No. — 

Street—and gallantly tendered it to the 
fair lady. Louis Philippe had been seen to 
shake hands with a footman, who, for a bet, 
had leaped down from his box and addressed 
the King, “‘ Bonjour, mon ami!” receiving a civil 
“ Bonjour !” in return. ‘“ How different,” ejac- 
ulates the old fogy, “‘was the conduct of the 
old Duke of La Rochefoucauld under the like 
affront! When a stranger accosted him, ‘Good- 
day, my friend, how are you?’ he calmly re- 
plied, ‘ Good-day, my friend, what is your name?’ 
That was dignity and no mistake!” 

Raikes won't spare Louis Philippe’s friends 
either. Sebastiani, the most faithful servant 
he ever had, he compares to a drum, which 
never makes a noise till it is well beaten—a 
habit the marshal seems to have had. 

Even Fieschi seems a sort of Harmodius to 
the old fogy, because he tried to kill the tyrant. 
He mentions with unaffected admiration the 
exclamation of the bold villain to the surgeon 
who was bleeding him, “ Have a care, or you 
will leave no blood for the executioner.” 

The Jews do not figure pleasantly in the old 
fogy’s pages. A Mr. Von Rossum once went 
to Rothschild, he says, to borrow money on 
stock; the old Jew refused him, saying (it was 
cholera time): “In these times I shall not lend 
money to any one, by Got: who knows, you 
may be dead to-morrow.” Sure enough, the 
poor man, scared by the rough apostrophe, went 
home and died next day. 

Another Jew banker protected the famous 
French actress Mademoiselle Bourgonin. He 
had lately received the cross of honor from the 
King of Prussia, and gave a dinner to Lafitte, 
Talma, and other lions in honor of the event. 
After dinner, some dispute occurred between 
the host and Mademoiselle Bourgonin, and the 
former forgot himself in the heat of argument; 
whereupon she savagely retorted, “‘ Cursed Jew, 
you bear the cross and deny your Saviour !” 

To British radicals and French revolutiona- 
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ries, Raikes is unmerciful. When the cotton 
spinners of Manchester began to enter Parlia- 
ment under the Reform Bill, it was clear the 
national glory had departed. One of these 
new men—a woolen spinner—once asked a po- 
litical opponent to find him a member to pair 
off with him. “Pair,” cried the Tory; “of 
what—gloves or stockings ?” 

And when the revolutionary feeling broke 
out, and mobs began to parade the streets cry- 
ing “Liberty or death!” what a capital answer 
that was of the sentinel who pointed his musket 
at the crowd, and shouted, “I don’t know any 
thing about liberty, boys; but if you come a foot 
nearer I'll show you what death is.” 

A few other odds and ends may be raked 
together. 

Raikes discovered that God Save the Queen 
was a French song, stolen by Handel for the 
house of Hanover. The girls of Saint Cyr used 
to sing before Louis XIV. a.song which ran 
thus : 

“Grand Dieu, sauve le roi, 

Grand Dieu, venge le roi, 
Vive le roi! 

Que toujours glorieux, 

Louis victorieux, 

Voye ses enemis 
Toujours soumis! 

Grand Dieu, sauve le roi!” ete. 


The words were by a M. de Buison, and the 
music by Lully. There is a nut for our British 
readers to crack. 

A friend observed to an Italian Cardinal, 
wishing to compliment him, that assassinations 
were much less frequent than formerly in Italy. 
“Yes,” was the reply; “it must be admitted 
that the use of chocolate has spared us great 
family scandals.” Poison, it need hardly be 
added, is fashionably given in chocolate in Italy. 

It appears that the principal authors, or rather 
sponsors, of the old trois temps waltz were a 
Frenchman in the diplomatic service named 
Bourblane, and a Dutchman rejoicing in the ap- 
propriate name of Baron Tripp. The Church 
may felicitate itself on their fate. Poor Bour- 
blane went out in a ship to some Pacific island, 
where he no sooner landed than he was eaten 
raw by the natives; and Tripp philandered a 
while, then blew his brains out, leaving a note 
to say that, having set the waltz in fashion, he 
had nothing more to live for. 

Raikes was a friend of Brummell, and a judge 
of clothes. Unlike the Beau, however, he held 
tailors in supreme contempt. He held that it 
might be mathematically demonstrated that a 
tailor was next to nothing. “Every body 
knows,” he says, “that it takes nine tailors to 
make a man. Now as a cat has nine lives, she 
is worth nine men: argal, one cat is equal to 
eighty-one tailors.” To the tailors of the fair 
sex, dressmakers and milliners, the old fogy 
was equally unsparing. He lived in the days 
of short skirts and low-necked dresses; and says 
that a fine lady’s ball dress is like a winter day ; 
it begins too late and ends too soon. 

By way of ending seriously this loose gossip, 


we may give a table compiled apparently with 
some care by Mr. Raikes from authentic data. 
The American figures we supply ; he was prob- 
ably not aware that there were any schools in 
the United States. 
Table of persons receiving education in 
- of total population. 


“ 


Poland and Gallicia 
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T is four o'clock in the morning. The first 

blush of the dawn is just breaking into my 
window, and lighting up a world full of more 
sorrow and shame than I ever before dreamed 
or imagined could be in it. I know—I always 
did know—that there was much of real sorrow 
here, even under the garb of philosophy and the 
face of careless and rioting mirth. But as I sit 
here in my solitary chamber, and look back 
from the deed I have done this very night, 
through the darkness of many years, during all 
of which I have worn a mask—a face of a hy- 
pocrite—a smile of quict peace of conscience, 
and ofttimes joy, while my heart was all the 
while rebelling, and self-accusation making me 
a coward, I shudder and feel faint. It is the 
first time in all these hypocritical years—let it 
be the last. 

My story is a short one, and I have resolved 
to write it. No one, of course, can know who 
is the writer, but he I have wronged and de- 
ceived, and he who has wronged me as bitterly, 
should they ever read this. Let them know! 
For the last, what difference does it make to 
me? The first is the husband of my bosom, 
and he knows that since I made the vow that 
bound us to each other, I have been to him a 
“ faithful and loving wife.” And when he knows 
the deed I have done this night, though it might 
bring disgrace and shame to him, J know he 
will fold me to his heart, and believe that I am 
still his own true-hearted wife. And he will 
believe the truth. Jam. I never wronged him 
in thought since the night he first pillowed his 
head on my bosom, I know I never shall. 

But to my story. I have a vision now of a 
large house in New England—that,is the near- 
est I dare write the place—a pleasant large 
house in the dense shadow of high old trees, 
with a wide open lawn sloping down to the wa- 
ter’s edge—the edge of the ocean—where you 
could stand and look away off to sea till the eye 
grew tired of the distance: it was so far—so 





boundless! It was the home of my childhood. 
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I was born there, and lived there till I was a 
woman grown; for I believe I was a woman in 
spirit long before I reached a woman’s stature. 
There was no other house near, except those 
of my father’s tenantry; for he was owner of a 
vast domain, reaching along the coast for I know 
not how far, and away back into the country for 
miles, I should think. ‘There were seven of us 
children, of whom I was the eldest, and half 
way down the list stood the name of my only 
brother. We had tutors as we grew up, and 
the best masters; but more than these, we had 
the kindest and most indulgent parents. But 
having no society in the neighborhood, and 
rarely any visitors except in the summer, there 
was nothing to subdue the exuberance of our 
spirits, and tame down to conventional forms 
our out-door habits. 

I Jearned and loved to ride my father’s fleet 
horses, and would scour the country for miles 
on horseback alone and unattended. I never 
thought of danger. I learned to row, and to 
manage a sail-boat, and often spent most of the 
day on the water, borne along by a gentle breeze, 
or bounding over the fierce waves when a storm 
was coming alongthe coast. Icould do it now. 
Oh! how I should love this very moment to feel 
the strong breeze blowing on my cheek that was 
bearing me on over the waters as it did when I 
wasonlyagirl! Ithink it would cool my brain, 
and help to still this wild beating of my heart. 

It was the month of June. For several days 
a wild storm had been raging along the coast— 
a very unusual thing at that season of the year. 
But at length it broke away, and the morning 
arose clear and bright. It was my birthday. I 
was just eighteen. The confinement of several 
days had been irksome to me, and after break- 
fast I took my father’s large sail-boat for a day’s 
excursion. I would have no one with me this 
day. Iwould have it all to myself. Two hours 
from that time found me far out at sea, and a 
fine breeze bore me merrily along, with a wild 
feeling of freedom that they only know who 
have been in the same circumstances. The 
land faded from my sight, and nothing was 
around me but the boundless horizon of water, 
and the glorious sun above me. I seemed alone 
in the world. Not a sail was visible in the 
whole expanse of sea, Nota living thing moved 
in sight. Iwas alone, and with a careless feel- 
ing of indifference to every thing but my own 
sense of enjoyment, I became unconscious of 
the passage of time till I was aroused to the 
feeling that I was not the only being in exist- 
ence by finding myself surrounded by floating 
spars, and the rigging of a large vessel, and 
boxes and bales of goods. No wreck was to be 
seen; but all these evidences of a recent one 
were scattered for miles over the sea. 

Roused to exertion, I steered from one frag- 
ment to another, hoping to find some survivor. 
Every speck that I could see floating in the dis- 


» tance was anxiously examined, but no human 


form was discoverable. All must have been 
lost; and it was only when warned by the de- 





clining sun that I gave up in despair, and turned 
my boat toward the land. 

Death is terrible any where. To those who 
have worn out weary days and weeks and months 
in sickness—going down to the grave step by 
step, slowly but surely, with its mouth constant- 
ly open before them, it comes with a sad sense 
of recoiling. The heart-ties that have been 
gathering about them for years and years are 
only bound the tighter and stronger in the pros- 
pect of their being severed. And they lie day 
by day, and the nearer they draw to the “all- 
trying hour” the more clingingly they look back 
to all they have loved and all they are losing, 
and Memory gathers up her countless and hith- 
erto uncounted stores of affection, and tells them 
over and over with—oh! what unutterable 
yearning that they might last! But to be lost 
at sea—sailing on gayly and joyously—with the 
land almost in sight, and those very objects that 
love has been looking toward through weary 
months of absence almost in our arms, and 
gathered to our hearts—to go down suddenly 
to the chambers of the deep, in the midst of 
terror and dismay, and the shricks of despair— 
how ten-fold more terrible it must be! 

Such thoughts as these filled my mind as I 
turned away from this scene of ruin and steered 
toward home, and had lost sight of every vestige 
of the wreck, when I saw a mere speck on the 
water a little out of my course. It was a piece 
of a spar, and clinging to it, in the last stage of 
exhaustion, was ayoungman. I know not how 
I drew him into the boat. But it seemed the 
longest day of my life till I reached the shore. 
The wind was blowing off the land, and I had 
to beat far down the coast before I could lay 
my course for home. I had no restoratives in 
the boat—nothing but the remnants of the food 
and water which I had brought with me, and 
which were both useless in such an emergency, 
and I feared my charge would die before I could 
procure any aid for him. 

But we reached the shore at last, and he was 
saved, though it was only after days of speech- 
less weakness, and weeks of careful watching 
and nursing, that he was able again to walk 
about. It was in this way I became acquainted 
with Maurice Weston. I had saved his life, 
and I became his constant nurse. I felt a sort 
of proprietorship in him, which all the family 
readily yielded to, though they were all unre- 
mitting in their attentions and care, and by the 
time his recovery was complete, he had come to 
be regarded almost as one of the family. And 
he seemed to feel himself as if he was one of 
us. We never spoke of his escape as if we felt 
that it called for any gratitude from him; and 
he never, after the first expression of his feel- 
ings, alluded to his thankfulness again, though 
he often told us of the scene of the wreck, and 
his own sufferings and peril. To me his man- 
ner had ever been kind and gentle, but not 
pointedly attentive; and if he ever spoke of 
my agency in his rescue, it seemed more in as- 





tonishment at my courage and skill in sailing, 
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than as any acknowledgment of his debt of life 
tome. And yet I believe he felt it. I believe 
it to this day, after all the years of time, and the 
immeasurable space that scorn, and contempt, 
and injured love, and down-trodden and crushed 
affection throw between man and woman, that 
have so long lain between him and me. He 
could not help it. He was a man, and though 
there was no risk of life on my part to save his 
—though it was all mere accident that took me 
to the spot, and the mere impulse of humanity 
that led me, as it would any one else, to rescue 
him from death—yet I did it. I saved his life 
—drew him, with my woman’s arm, from the 
sea when his hold on the fragment of the wreck 
was only the drowning man’s grasp of despair, 
and any moment might have seen that hold 
loosened and him lost in the deep; and he 
would have been infinitely less than man if he 
did not feel the debt he owed me. Such is the 
confidence I have in human nature. None are 
all evil; and I do not believe any are insensible 
to benefits. But I have often thought since— 
though I did not think then—that it was strange 
that for so many weeks he should never but 
once mention a fact that would have made al- 
most a dumb man eloquent. 

I have said nothing of his character, and I 
have nothing tosay. What I, a young and in- 
experienced girl, thought him to be, may be im- 
agined, though I afterward found out my error. 
He bore all the appearance and wore the dress 
of a gentleman, and represented himself as the 
son of a wealthy and respectable man. He had 
a cultivated mind and polished manners, and 
was fitted to shine in society. He had trav- 
eled in all countries, and was on his way home 
from abroad when the vessel was lost. Why 
was he alone saved? He never wrote letters to 
his friends while with us, for he said he would 
not distress them with the news of his accident 
till he should see them. 

But why do I linger over these memories? 
He left us. And he came again after a few 
weeks’ absence. And when he had gone he 
wrote to us—to me—and his letters were full 
of high thoughts, and noble aspirations, and 
glowing accounts of incidents he had met with 
in his travels. And he wrote often. I learned 
to wait with longing anticipations for his letters, 
and every one seemed to awaken a new and 
stronger feeling in my mind toward him. But 
I did not inquire what it was. I did not sus- 
pect its nature. I did not dream that he was 
trying to weave around me a strong but invisi- 
ble net, in which I was to be taken captive at 
his will. But when he came again, and stood 
by my side, with his manly form and noble bear- 
ing, and looked calmly and kindly down into 
my eyes, and spoke words of gratitude, as if his 
feelings had all along been pent up and smoth- 
ered till they could no longer be subdued, un- 
willing tears filled my eyes, and I felt that there 
.was a most intoxicating spell upon me which I 
could not, and did not wish to extricate myself 
from. And then came words of love—glowing, 





and earnest, and truthful love—and I opened 
my eyes to the knowledge of my own heart. 
It was all his, and from that moment I was 
bound up in his love. 

The years passed thus, with occasional visits 
and constant correspondence—years shorter in 
memory than the hours that passed when I took 
him from the sea till I reached the land; and 
every word he spoke to me, and every letter he 
wrote, only bound me tighter in the toils that 
he had woven around me. And then came mis- 
fortune. 

I know not how it happened—I never in- 
quired into it or asked the cause; but one even- 
ing my father came home with a strange look 
of sadness on his face, and the next morning we 
were told of his ruin—of the loss of all his broad 
lands and noble forests, and all that he pos- 
sessed. And more than all this, we lost him; 
for, with a broken spirit, in a few days he too 
lay down and died. I wrote to Maurice and 
told all our sad story, and asked him to come to 
us in our sorrow; for I felt then that I had no 
one to lean on but him. And instead of com- 
ing, he wrote a letter—short and cold and hard- 
hearted; no, heartless—and took back all the 
words of love he had ever spoken. He talked 
of gratitude, and the everlasting remembrance 
of the debt he owed me—a debt he could never 
wipe out, and which could never be effaced from 
his memory ; but of his love—no matter what 
he said. But while I read his cold and heart- 
less letter, I read at the same time the whole 
hypocrisy that he had been practicing upon me. 

Didit crush me? Did I sink down in broken- 
hearted despair? Would the woman—the girl— 
who since her childhood had been accustomed to 
govern fleet race-horses, or contend with her tiny 
arm against the rude winds and the rough waves 
of the sea, yield to one blow of fate? Perhaps 
it was enough to break a stout heart, but it was 
not enough to break mine; and, as if the blow 
had suddenly transformed me into the mature 
woman I had never been before, I rose up strong 
and resolute to meet what lay before me. It is 
true that, for a few hours, a “horror of great 
darkness” gathered about me, and I went out 
upon the sea, and wandered around where I had 
first taken him from the water, and in that hour 
traveled over all the years that had passed since, 
with a feeling of the keenest torture—not of re- 
gret; for I felt that, knowing him as I did then, 
I could spurn him from my side, and despise 
his gratitude. But from that hour he was ban- 
ished from my heart as thoroughly as if he had 
never had a place there. 

What passed for the following yeltrs has no- 
thing to do with my story—how I struggled 
along in hopeless but respectable poverty, main- 
taining my independence of character, in spite 
of our sad reverse, till | married. It is the idlest 
folly to say or pretend that a woman never 
loves but once. Love’s young dream may be 
the brightest and fondest, but some after-love 
may be by far the happiest and best reality. I 
never cherished the first, though I have found 
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the last; and in the warm affections of one of 
the noblest and best of men, I have been happy, 
though I have wronged and deceived him by 
hiding from him the history of my former love. 
And often, when he has drawn me to his side 
caressingly, and told me, what I have always 
believed, that I was his first and only love, I 
have felt my heart sink down in shame and self- 
condemnation; but I could not tell him. He 
was not rich, but a man honored and respected 
by all; and we had been married six years when 
he was chosen sheriff of the county. 

One of his duties was to take charge of the 
prisoners who are confined in the jail, and at 
the time of his entering on the office there was 
one who was to be tried for murder, and on his 
trial the cold-blooded heartlessness of the deed 
was proved so clearly that no one doubted his 
guilt, and he was sentenced to death. It seemed 
the act of a fiend. It was hard to believe that 
a man could be guilty of so foul a deed. No 
extenuating circumstances were brought out on 
the trial, and none were known. The facts, in 
a few words, were these: He had lived in the 
place where the murder was committed about 
three years, and had, soon after coming there, 
become acquainted with the family of Mr. An- 
derson, a gentleman of great wealth and influ- 
ence, to whose eldest daughter he became very 
attentive. He was a gentleman in appearance 
and manners, and had the reputation of being 
wealthy ; but still, Mary Anderson did not like 
him, and when, in the course of time, he made 
her the offer of his hand, she kindly declined it. 
He, however, continued his attentions till she 
became engaged to another, when his whole 
conduct toward her became changed, and for a 
long time he persisted in a course of petty per- 
secutions toward her. These she disregarded, 
till the time was fixed for her marriage and be- 
came publicly known, when he met her one 
afternoon returning home from a neighbor’s, 
and used violent words and threats, which 
alarmed her. She communicated these to her 
father, who remonstrated with him, but only 
with the effect of increasing his violence and 
eliciting new threats. The morning of the day 
on which she was to be married she was found 
in her bed, murdered. All things tended to 
throw suspicion upon him, and he was arrested. 

I had become interested in the history of the 
case, and when the verdict was rendered and the 
prisoner was brought.down in the charge of an 
officer, with a few friends who, like myself, were 
curious to see so great a criminal, I stationed 
myself near where he would pass. I knew him. 
One glance was enough to see and know, under 
his neglected hair, and unshorn beard, and hag- 
gard, almost ghastly face, the features of one I 
had loved and almost worshiped a few years 
ago. How I concealed my agitation I can not 
tell. I felt for a moment as if I were sinking 
into the earth, I felt that it would be mercy if 
the building would fall and crush me. There 
was no feeling of gratified vengeance, as many 
may suppose, for his conduct toward me; but, 





on the contrary, there seemed, for the time, an 
entire oblivion of all that had passed for years, 
and a flowing back into my heart of flood upon 
flood of old memories, as dear to me as they 
had been of old. I would have given worlds at 
that moment to have been alone with him, where 
I could—but it does not matter. It was but an 
instant, yet I traveled through years in that mo- 
ment, and lived over again years of bliss. 

Was Imad? No; I had only forgotten my- 
self, and my mastery over my own feelings and 
actions. In one moment I was myself again, 
and listened with an unmoved face, but with a 
sinking heart still, to the opinions of my com- 
panions of the savage appearance of the crim- 
inal. But when they were gone, and I had re- 
tired to my inner room and locked the door, I 
gave myself up to the unrestrained torrent of 
my thoughts. I forgot, for the time, husband, 
and duty, and conscience, and reveled in the 
memory of the past. I forgot that he was a 
criminal—a murderer—that the blood of a wo- 
man was on his hands and his heart—I forgot 
that he had ever wronged me. I only remem- 
bered our love of former days, while I forgot all 
the happiness and peace I had enjoyed since. 

But this could not last. Gradually the tu- 
mult in my heart subsided, and I returned to 
the consciousness of the present and myself; 
and when my husband came in, it was with in- 
tense shame in my breast, but hid from my 
face, that I met him. Poor hypocrite! Why 
had I not told him before—why did I not tell 
him then, all that had been in my heart ? 

All that night I was haunted by these mem- 
ories ; and could I live on for weeks thus—with 
him under the same roof—confined in a dun- 
geon—a man I had loved and gloried in—a 
man whose smile had once been the day-star of 
my life? I was glad when the morning broke. 
It was the first day in all my married years that 
I had been glad to have my husband absent from 
my side. But now his presence accused me. 
I feared to read in every look that he suspected 
me, and believed that I had deceived him, and 
that he would spurn me from him because I 
had palmed upon him a cold and faded love— 
the counterfeit only of that true and hearty and 
earnest affection which he had given me. It 
was not so, but my fears magnified every thing. 

And morning came at last, and the active 
business of the day kept him away, and I had 
time to examine my own feelings; and it was a 
long time before I could satisfy myself as to 
what they precisely were. That I did not love 
my husband was a thought not for a moment to 
be admitted. If Maurice Weston had come back 
—if I had met him at liberty any where, and 
free from the stain of crime, and in the honor 
and confidence of men—if I had found him oc- 
cupying high station—all that, years ago, I had 
dreamed he was and ought to be—I should 
have clung proudly and fondly to my husband’s 
side, and felt that he was immeasurably higher 
and better and dearer than the sordid man who 
had deserted me—the saviour of his life—be- 
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cause I was poor. Yes! I would have lived in 
poverty with the one, while I should have turn- 
ed away in scorn and contempt from the other, 
had I still been single. The more I thought of | 
it, the more true did I feel was my love for him | 
whose only I was and wished to be. And now | 
that the other was a convicted felon—guilty of 
the foulest crime—stained with blood, and that 
of the woman he had professed to love, and over 
whom the righteous sword of justice—undeniable | 
justice—was hanging—how infinitely far from | 
love must the feelings be that I had for him? | 
Yet what were they? I could not tell. I was 
living two lives: one, in all the relations of the 
present, and the other in the vivid memory of 
years ago, and both so strangely mingled as to 
seem one. 

The cell in which prisoners under sentence 
of death are confined is separated from the rest 
of the prison. Indeed it is an apartment by 
itself. It is larger, and more like a room, but 
constructed with additional security against 
escape. ‘Two doors, at the distance of several 
feet from each other, form the entrance; and 
light is freely admitted through a large, but 














double-grated window. In this room Weston 
was now placed. For any other prisoner under | 
the same circumstances my sympathies would | 





“I knew you would come,” he then said, 
raising his haggard face toward me. 

“Tt was your voice, then, that I heard?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he replied; “I did not call you, but I 
| knew you would come, though I looked for you 
sooner. My name is changed, so that you did 
not know it was I, or you would have been here 
before.” 

“ How, then, could you expect me, when I 
could not have known you were here?” I in- 
| quired. 

“ Because I have wished for you, thought of 
you, and longed for you. And now, just before 
you came, I was sitting here on my hard bed— 
for sleep does not visit me, xt least I do not 
know that it does—and thinking over the past, 
and the memory of other days; and I thought 
of the time when death in another form from 
that which hangs over me now had almost 
seized upon me, and the image of my pre- 
server—of you, Isabel—rose up before my mind 
so clear and strong, that I felt that I would give 
the world, if it were mine, to see you once 
more.” 

“ And for what would you see me, Maurice 
Weston—me, whom you wronged so terribly ?” 
“Then, it was but to look upon your face 
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have been very warm. But what this one had | | again; to see you as I used to see you, and 
been to me made him vastly more an object of perhaps to be forgiven. Now that you are here, 
intense interest, and day by day my strange and I see you, it is to talk of those times when 
feelings were preying upon my mind, and some | we were the world to each other; for I loved you 
strong influence seemed urging me to visit him | then, Isabel—loved you with all the intensity of 
in his cell. At first I repelled the thought, but | the language I used to tell you of it. No mat- 


it would again force itself upon me. I had | 
heard of persons who were possessed of that 
strange mesmeric power by which they can in- 
fluence the minds of others even at a distance. 
Was he one of these, and was he constantly 
urging me with this thought? But he could 
not know that I was near him. He had not 
seen me the day I saw him in the gallery. Did 
he know that I was the wife of the sheriff? 
Filled with such thoughts I was one night 
just falling asleep. The hour was very late, 
and I had been turning about in a very nervous 
state for a long time. Suddenly I started up 
at the sound of my name distinctly called— 
Isabel! I knew the voice; but in a moment 
persuaded myself that I had been dreaming. 





But again, just as sleep was again stealing upon | 
me, I heard the same voice call me again. I 
could not resist it now, and all efforts to per- | 
suade myself of its being unreal were vain. My 
husband was lying in a profound sleep by my 
side. I arose at once, and taking the keys of 
the cell from the place where they were always 
kept, I groped my way in the darkness down to 
the corridor leading to it, and then paused a mo- 
ment to light my lamp and collect my thoughts. 
Even then I would have gone back, but could 
not. 

One moment more and I stood before him. 
He was sitting on the side of his bed, with his 
face buried in his hands, and he did not stir till 





I approached near enough to have touched him. 
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ter how I deserted you, I loved you. You do 
not believe me. Well—I should have been 
more of a fiend than I am not to have been 
grateful for the life you preserved. But that 
was not all. I will not deny that I was sordid 
and wicked in acting as I did. But from that 
day to this I have watched you—followed you— 
and never till you were married did I think of 
another, and her—for an infinitely less offense 
than mine was to you—I destroyed. I will 
not deny it to you, Isabel. My punishment 
will be just. You have not forgotten those 
days—” 

“Mention them not, Maurice Weston,” said 
I. “It is wrong in you, and wrong in me to 
listen. Then let them be forgotten.” 

“But I must speak of them,” he replied: 


, * You will not forbid a dying man to recall the 


holiest hours of his sinful life. You will not 
take from him the only memories that have in 


| them any real joy.” 


“ There are other things now to think of, of 


| vastly more importance,” said I. “These are 


all past. But there is the guilt of blood on 
your soul, to which your treatment of me is com- 
paratively nothing. - Your life is forfeited now. 
When you were wrecked on the ocean you were 
in the hands of a merciful God. Now you are 
in the hands of inexorable man, whose justice 
demands blood for blood. Think of this, and 
of repentance.” 

“ Have I not thought of it?” he exclaimed: 
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* Look on me, Isabel! Do you know this face? 
I have not seen it for weeks, and yet I feel that 
repentance and remorse have plowed furrows 
there almost as deep as in my heart. But all 
this can not shut out the memory of what we 
once were to eaci: other, when I see you here 


before me; and grief for what I have lost in los- | 


ing you, or rather, forfeited by forsaking you, 
is only exceeded by my remorse for this last 
wretchedly wicked deed I have done.” 

Was it that I saw through the hypocrisy of 
the man? or what was it that gave me sudden 
strength? I felt the influence that had im- 
pelled me to go there weakening and giving 
way, and all at once I rose up superior to it. 

“You are not going!” he exclaimed, as he 
saw me turning to Jeave the cell. ‘You will 
not leave me alone here to feed upon my own 
heart, as I have through these long weary days 
that I have been confined here. Stay but one 
moment longer, Isabel, or say you will come 
again. This terrible solitude is worse than death. 
You will come again, will you not ?” 

Why did he not followme? But he did not. 
He did not even rise from the bed on which he 
had been sitting while he talked to me. But 
as I locked the door, and the last gleam of the 
lamp fell on him through the grating, I could 
see that his eye was fixed on me, and I heard 
the last words, “ Yes, you will come again !” 

That night I slept soundly and sweetly. No 
dreams haunted my pillow, but when I woke 
late on the following morning, it was with these 


last words of the prisoner sounding in my ears, 
and through the day I seemed to hear them 
continually. But my resolution was strong, and 


I was determined not to see him again. I was 
not afraid for myself. I did not fear the influ- 
ence of his words, for now all the past, as far 
as he was concerned, was only like a dream to 
me. But what a dream it gradually became, I 
only can know. Day after day, and night after 
night, I struggled against it; but every night 
I heard the same call, “Isabel, Isabel!” and 
every day those words, “Yes, you will come 
again.” 

I grew wild with the excitement. I hated 
society, and dreaded the companionship of my 
husband. I wondered that he did not notice 
it and suspect me, though in his presence I used 
every effort to be calm, and in a measure I suc- 
ceeded. But this could not last always. Weeks 
were yet to elapse before the day of execution, 
and before that time I must go mad or die. 
What should I do? 

Last night my excitement reached a pitch 
that was beyond my control, and when I heard 
the regular and expected call, I obeyed it. I 
could not resist it, Again I entered the cell. 
But what a change I saw. If he was altered 
before, he was a thousand times more changed 
now. 

“T knew you would come again,” he said, as 
Tentered. “I have expected you every night 
since you were here. I knew the memory of 
former love could not have died out from your 





heart. The woman who saved a stranger from 
drowning could not see one she had loved doom- 
ed to a shameful death without feeling sympathy 
for him.” 

“ Be silent, Sir!” I replied; for as soon as I 
stood in his presence my strength of mind all 
came back to me. ‘This is no time to speak of 
these things. I have forgotten them all, so far 
as they can have any influence upon my feclings 
now for you. The past is all dead to me, and 
I have never mourned for it.” 

“Then why are you here to-night?” he in- 
quired. “Is it to add torture to my already 
crucified heart? You will at least say you for- 
give me, for it is not in woman’s heart to refuse 
in this awful hour.” 

“*T do, as I hope to be myself forgiven, Mau- 
rice,” I replied. 

A new and strange impulse at this moment 
seized me. I knew that when I left him I 
should suffer the same torment that I had been 
suffering for many days, and the dread of it rose 
up with a supernatural power in my mind. 
There was but one way to save my reason or 
my life. The motive was an utterly selfish one. 
The past had nothing to do with it. It was all 
for the future, and that future my own. 

“Follow me, Maurice,” I said to him, and 
left the cell. I did not look behind me, but I 
knew that he was coming. I did not look at 
him again, but in silence I led the way through 
the corridor to the outer door of the prison, and 
he passed through without a word. He seem- 
ed stunned by the unexpected deliverance. He 
was free. 

Leaving all the doors wide open, I stole back 
to my room, and deposited the keys in their 
place, and for three hours have slept a quiet 
sleep by the side of the man upon whom I have 
this night inflicted a wrong, that no one else 
but he could forgive. But he, when I tell him 
all, as I shall in a few days, when the wonder 
and excitement of this morning has passed by, 
will—I know he will—love me as well as he 
does now, and speak not one word of censure 
or reproach, nor doubt my true and hearty love 
for him. 





WHEN WE HUSKED THE CORN. 
CTOBER scorching fires the trees, 
And naked lies the shivering vine ; 
While dimly o’er the distant seas 
The fading lights of summer shine. 
Along the lane the negro blows 
Deep summons on his noonday horn, 
And homeward troop the girls and beaus 
From husking of the corn. 


I mind me well that autumn day, 

When, five-and-twenty years ago, 
We turned our labor into play, 

And husked the corn for neighbor Lowe. 
Ah! wife, we were the blithest pair 

That e’er to wedded love were born; 
For I was gay and you were fair 

A husking of the corn. 











LITTLE 








Oh! how we sang, and how we laughed! 
Our hearts sat lightly on our lips, 
As we the golden cider quaffed, 
And passed the bowl with rustic quips. 
And when sly hints of love went round, 
You glanced at me with pouting scorn, 
Yetsmiled, though you would fain have frowned, 
A husking of the corn. 


Then when I found the scarlet ear, 

And claimed the old traditioned kiss, 
You bade me not approach too near, 

And pleaded that, and pleaded this— 
Away you fled, and I pursued, 

Till all too faint you were to warn; 
And—know you not how well I wooed 

A husking of the corn? 











CHAPTER XXVI.—NOBODY'S STATE OF MIND. 
F Arthur Clennam had not arrived at that 
wise decision firmly to restrain himself from 
loving Pet (whieh, it is needless to observe, set- 
tled the business), he would have lived on in a 
state of much perplexity, involving difficult strug- 
gles with his own heart. Not the least of these 
would have been a contention, always waging 
within it, between a tendency to dislike Mr. 
Henry Gowan, if not to regard him with posi- 
tive repugnance, and a whisper that the inclina- 
tion was neither just nor generous. A gallant 
nature is not prone to strong aversions, and is 
slow to admit them even dispassionately ; but 
when it finds ill-will gaining upon it, and can dis- 
cern between-whiles that its origin is not dis- 
passionate, such a nature is distressed. 
Therefore Mr. Henry Gowan would have 
clouded Clennam’s mind, and would have been 
far oftener present to it than more agreeable 
persons and subjects, but for the great prudence 
of his decision aforesaid. As it was, Mr. Gow- 
an seemed transferred to Daniel Doyce’s mind ; 
at all events, it so happened that it usually fell 
to Mr. Doyce’s turn, rather than to Clennam’s, 
to speak of him in the friendly conversations 
they held together. These were of frequent oc- 
currence now, as the two partners shared a por- 
tion of a roomy house in one of the grave old- 
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| fashioned City streets, lying not far from the 
Bank of England, by London Wall. 

Mr. Doyce had been to Twickenham to pass 
the day. Clennam had excused himself. Mr. 
Doyce was just come home. He put in his 
head at the door of Clennam’s sitting-room to 
say Good-night. 

“Come in, come in!” said Clennam. 

“I saw you were reading,” returned Doyce, 
as he entered, “‘and thought you might not care 
to be disturbed.” 

But for the notable resolution he had made, 
Clennam really might not have known what he 
had been reading; really might not have had 
his eyes upon the book for an hour past, though 
it lay open before him. He shut it up, rather 
quickly. 

“ Are they well?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Doyce; “they are well. They 
are all well.” 

Daniel had an old workmanlike habit of car- 
rying his pocket-handkerchief in his hat. He 
took it out and wiped his forehead with it, slow- 
ly repeating “‘they are all well. Miss Minnie 
looking particularly well, I thought.” 

“ Any company at the cottage ?” 

**No, no company.” 

“ And how did you get on, you four?” asked 
Clennam, gayly. 
| “There were five of us,” returned his part- 
ner. “There was What’s-his-name. He was 
there.” 

“Who is he ?” said Clennam. 

“Mr. Henry Gowan.” 

“Ah, to be sure!” cried Clennam, with un- 
usual vivacity. “Yes! I forgot him.” 

** As I mentioned, you may remember,” said 
Daniel Doyce, “ he is always there on Sunday.” 

“Yes, yes,” returned Clennam. “I remem- 
ber now.” 

Daniel Doyce, still wiping his forehead, plod- 
dingly repeated, “Yes. He was there, he was 
there. Oh yes, he was there. And his dog. 
He was there too.” 

“Miss Meagles is quite attached to—the— 
dog,” observed Clennam. 

‘Quite so,” assented his partner. “ More 
attached to the dog than I am to the man.” 

“You mean Mr.— ?” 

“T mean Mr. Gowan, most decidedly,” said 
Daniel Doyce. 

There was a gap in the conversation, which 
Clennam devoted to winding up his watch. 

“Perhaps you are a little hasty in your judg- 
ment,” he said, when he had performed that 
operation. ‘‘Our judgments—I am supposing 
a general case—” 

“Of course,” said 

“ Are so liable to be influenced by many con- 
siderations, which, almost without our knowing 
it, are unfair, that it is necessary to keep a 
guard upon them. For instance, Mr.—” 

“Gowan,” quietly said Doyce, upon whom the 
utterance of the name almost always devolved. 
«Ts young and handsome, easy and quick, has 
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talent, and has seen a good deal of various kinds | constant effort not to be betrayed into a new 
of life. It might be difficult to give an unselfish | phase of the besetting sin of his experience, 
reason for being prepossessed against him.” | the pursuit of selfish objects by low and small 

“Not difficult for me, I think, Clennam,” re-'| means, and to hold instead to some high prin- 
turned his partner. “I see him bringing pres-' ciple of honor and generosity, there might have 
ent anxiety, and, I fear, future sorrow, into my | been a little merit. In the resolution not even 
old friend’s house. I see him wearing deeper to avoid Mr. Meagles’s house, lest, in the selfish 
lines into my old friend’s face, the nearer he | sparing of himself, he should bring any slight 
draws to, and the oftener he looks at, the face distress upon the daughter through making her 
of his daughter. In short, I see him with a net the cause of an estrangement which he believed 
about the pretty and affectionate creature whom the father would regret, there might have been 
he will never make happy.” | a little merit. In the modest truthfulness of 

“We don’t know,” said Clennam, almost in| always keeping i in view the greater equality of 
the tone of a man in pain, “that he will not Mr. Gowan’s years and the greater attractions 
make her happy.” | of his person and manner, there might have 

“We don’t know,” returned his partner, “that been a little merit. In doing all this and much 
the earth will last another hundred years, but | more, in a perfectly unaffected way and with a 
we think it highly probable.” | manful and composed constancy, while the pain 

“Well, well!” said Clennam, ‘‘we must be | within him (peculiar as his life and history) was 
hopeful, and we must at least try to be, if not| very sharp, there might have been some quiet 
generous (which we, in this case, have no op-| strength of character. But, after the resolution 
portunity of being), just. We will not disparage | he had made, of course he could have no such 
this gentleman because he is successful in his | merits as these, and such a state of mind was 
addresses to the beautiful object of his ambi-| nobody’s—nobody’s. 
tion, and we will not question her natural right| Mr. Gowan made it no concern of his wheth- 
to bestow her love on one whom she finds worthy er it was nobody’s or somebody’s. He pre- 
of it.” | served his perfect serenity of manner on all oc- 

“May be, my friend!” said Doyce. ‘ May | casions, as if the possibility of Clennam’s pre- 
be, also, that she is too young and petted, too | suming to have debated the great question were 
confiding and inexperienced, to discriminate | too distant and ridiculous to be imagined. He 
well.” had always an affability to bestow on Clennam 

“That,” said Clennam, “would be far beyond | and an ease to treat him with, which might of 
our power of correction.” itself (in the supposititious case of his not hav- 

Daniel Doyce shook his head gravely, and re- | ing taken that sagacious course) have been a 
joined, “I fear so.” very uncomfortable element in his state of mind. 

“Therefore, in a word,” said Clennam, “we; ‘I quite regret you were not with us yester- 
should make up our minds that it is not worthy | day,” said Mr. Henry Gowan, calling on Clen- 
of us to say any ill of Mr. Gowan. It would be | nam next morning. ‘‘We had an agreeable 
a poor thing to gratify a prejudice against him. | day up the river there.” 

And I resolve, for my part, not to depreciate| So he had heard, Arthur said. 
him.” ‘From your partner?” returned Henry Gow- 

“IT am not quite so sure of myself, and there-| an. ‘‘ What a dear old fellow he is!” 
fore I reserve my privilege of objectingtohim,”| “I have a great regard for him.” 
returned the other. “But, if I am not sure of “By Jove he is the finest creature!” said 
myself, I am sure of you, Clennam, and I know | Gowan, “so fresh, so green, trusts in such won- 
what an upright man you are, and how much | derful things!” 
to be respected. Good-night, my friend and| Here was one of the many little rough points 
partner!” He shook his hand in saying this, as | that had a tendency to grate on Clennam’s 
if there had been something serious at the bot-| hearing. He put it aside by merely repeating 
tom of their conversation, and they separated. | that he had a high regard for Mr. Doyce. 

By this time they had visited the family on| ‘‘He ischarming! To see a dear old fellow 
several occasions, and had always observed that | mooning along to that time of life, laying down 
even a passing allusion to Mr. Henry Gowan, | nothing by the way and picking up nothing by 
when he was not among them, brought back the | the way, is delightful. It warms a man. So 
cloud which had obscured Mr. Meagles’s sun- | unspoilt, so simple, such a good soul! Upon my 
shine on the morning of the chance encounter | life, Mr. Clennam, one feels desperately worldly 
at the Ferry. If Clennam had ever admitted | and wicked, in comparison with such an inno- 
the forbidden passion into his breast, this pe-| cent creature. I speak for myself, let me add, 
riod might have been a period of real trial; | without including you. You are genuine, also.” 
under the actual circumstances, doubtless itwas| ‘Thank you for the compliment,” said Clen- 
‘nothing—nothing. nam, ill at ease; “you are too, I hope?” 

Equally, if his heart had given entertainment! “So so,” rejoined the other. ‘To be candid 
te that prohibited guest, his silent fighting of his | with you, tolerably. Iam not a great impostor. 
way through the mental condition of this period | Buy one of my pictures, and I assure you, in 
might have been a little meritorious. In the | confidence, it will not be worth the money. 
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Buy one of another man’s—any great professor 
who beats me hollow—and the chances are that 
the more you give him the more he’ll impose 
upon you. They all do it.” 

* All painters ?” 

‘Painters, writers, patriots, all the rest who 
have stands in the market. Give almost any 
man I know ten pounds, and he will impose 
upon you to a corresponding extent; a thousand 
pounds—to a corresponding extent; ten thou- 
sand pounds—to a corresponding extent. So 
great the success, so great the imposition. But 
it’s a capital world!” cried Gowan, with warm 
enthusiasm, “it’s a dear, good, jolly, excellent, 
lovable world !” 

“J had rather thought,” said Clennam, “that 
the principle you mention was chiefly acted on 
by—” 

“By the Barnacles?” interrupted Gowan, 
laughing. 

“ By the political gentlemen who condescend 
to keep the Cireumlocution Office.” 

“Ah! Don’t be hard upon the Barnacles,” 
said Gowan, laughing afresh ; ‘‘ they are darling 
fellows! Even poor little Clarence, the born 
idiot of the family, is the most agreeable and 
most endearing blockhead! And by Heaven, 
Sir, with a kind of cleverness in him too, that 
would astonish you!” 

“Tt would, Very much,” said Clennam, dry- 
ly 


'« And after all,” cried Gowan, with that char- 


acteristic balancing of his which reduced every 
thing in the wide world to the same light 
weight, ‘though I can’t deny that the Circum- 
locution Office may ultimately shipwreck every 
body and every thing, still, that will probably 
not be in our time—and it’s a school for gentle- 
men.” 

‘It’s a very dangerous, unsatisfactory, and 
expensive school to the people who pay to keep 
the pupils there, I am afraid,” said Clennam, 
shaking his head. 

“Ah! You are a terrible fellow,” returned 
Gowan, airily. “I can understand how you 
have frightened that dear little donkey, Clar- 
ence, the most estimable of mooncalves (I really 
love him), nearly out of his wits. But enough 
of him and of all the rest of them. I want to 
present you to my mother, Mr.Clennam. Pray 
do me the favor to give me the opportunity.” 

In nobody’s state of mind, there was nothing 
Clennam would have desired less, or would have 
been more at a loss how to avoid. 

“My mother lives in the most primitive man- 
ner down in that dreary red-brick dungeon at 
Hampton Court,” said Gowan. “If you would 
make your own appointment, suggest your own 
day for permitting me to take you there to din- 
ner, you would be bored, and she would be 
charmed, Really that’s the state of the case.” 

What could Clennam say after this? His re- 
tiring character included a great deal that was 
simple in the best sense, because unpracticed 
and unused, and, in his simplicity and modes- 





ty, he could only say that he was happy to place 
himself at Mr. Gowan’s disposal. Accordingly 
he said it, and the day was fixed. And a 
dreaded day it was on his part, and a very un- 
welcome day when it came, and they went 
down to Hampton Court together. 

The venerable inhabitants of that venerable 
pile seemed, in those days, to be encamped 
there like a sort of civilized gipsies. There was 
a temporary air about their establishments, as 
if they were going away the moment they could 
get any thing better; there was also a dissatis- 
fied air about themselves, as if they took it very 
ill that they had not got something much bet- 
ter. Genteel blinds and make-shifts were more 
or less observable as soon as their doors were 
opened; screens not half high enough, that 
made dining-rooms out of arched passages, and 
warded off obscure corners where footboys slept 
at night with their heads among the knives and 
forks; curtains which called upon you to believe 
that they didn’t hide any thing; panes of glass 
which requested you not to see them; many 
objects of various forms feigning to have no con- 
nection with their guilty secret, a bed; dis- 
guised traps in walls, which were clearly coal- 
cellars; affectations of no thoroughfares which 
were evidently doors to little kitchens. Mental 
reservations and artful mysteries grew out of 
these things. Callers, looking steadily into the 
eyes of their receivers, pretended not to smell 
cooking three feet off; people, confronting clos- 
ets accidentally left open, pretended not to see 
bottles; visitors, with their heads against a par- 
tition of thin canvas and a page and a young 
female at high words on the other side, made 
believe to be sitting in a primeval silence. 
There was no end to the small social accom- 
modation-bills of this nature which the gipsies 
of gentility were constantly drawing upon, and 
accepting for, one another. 

Some of these Bohemians were of an irrita- 
bie temperament, as constantly soured and vex- 
ed by two mental trials; the first, the conscious- 
ness that they had never got enough out of the 
public; the second, the consciousness that the 
public were admitted into the building. Under 
the latter great wrong, a few suffered dread- 
fully—particularly on Sundays, when they had 
for some time expected the earth to open and 
swallow the public up, but which desirable event 
had not yet occurred in consequence of some 
reprehensible laxity in the arrangements of the 
Universe. 

Mrs. Gowan’s door was attended by a family 
servant of several years’ standing, who had his 
own crow to pluck with the public, concerning 
a situation in the Post-office which he had been 
for some time expecting, and to which he was 
not yet appointed. He perfectly knew that the 
public could never have got him in, but he grim- 
ly gratified himself with the idea that the pub- 
lic kept him out. Under the influence of this 
injury (and perhaps of some little straitness and 
irregularity in the matter of wages) he had 
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grown neglectful of his person and morose in 
mind, and, now beholding in Clennam one of 
the degraded body of his oppressors, received 
him with ignominy. 

Mrs. Gowan, however, received him with con- 
descension. He found her a courtly old lady, 
formerly a Beauty, and still sufficiently well- 
favored to have dispensed with the powder on 
her nose, and a.certain impossible bloom under 
each eye. She was a little lofty with him; so 
was another old lady, dark-browed and high- 
nosed, and who must have had something real 
about her or she could not have existed, but it 
was certainly not her hair or her teeth or her 
figure or her complexion; so was a gray old 
gentleman of dignified and sullen appearance, 
both of whom had come to dinner. But as 
they had all been in the British Embassy way 
in sundry parts of the earth, and as a British 
Embassy can not better establish a character 
with the Circumlocution Office than by treat- 
ing its compatriots with illimitable contempt 
(else it would become like the Embassies of 
other countries), Clennam felt that on the whole 
they let him off lightly. 

The dignified old gentleman turned out to be 
Lord Lancaster Stiltstalking, who had been 
maintained by the Circumlocution Office for 
many years as a representative of the Britannic 
Majesty abroad. This noble Refrigerator had 
iced several European courts in his time, and 
had done it with such complete success that the 
very name of Englishman yet struck cold to the 
stomachs of foreigners who had the distinguish- 
ed honor of remembering him, at a distance of 
a quarter of a century. 

He was now in retirement, and hence (in a 
ponderous white cravat, like a stiff snow-drift) 
was so obliging as to shade the dinner. There 
was a whisper of the pervading Bohemian char- 
acter in the nomadic nature of the service and 
its curious races of plates and dishes, but the 
noble Refrigerator, infinitely better than plate 
or porcelain, made it superb. He shaded the 
dinner, cooled the wines, chilled the gravy, and 
blighted the vegetables. 

There was only one other person in the room: 
a microscopically small footboy who waited on 
the malevolent man who hadn’t got into the 
Post-office. Even this youth, if his jacket could 
have been unbuttoned and his heart laid bare, 
would have been seen, as a distant adherent of 
the Barnacle family, already to aspire to a sit- 
uation under Government. 

Mrs. Gowan with a gentle melancholy upon 
her, occasioned by her son’s being reduced to 
court the swinish public as a follower of the low 
Arts, instead of asserting his birth-right and put- 
ting a ring through its nose as an acknowledged 
Barnacle, headed the conversation at dinner on 
the evil days. It was then that Clennam learn- 
ed for the first time what little pivots this great 
world goes round upon. 

“Tf John Barnacle,” said Mrs. Gowan, after 
the degeneracy of the times had been fully as- 





certained, “if John Barnacle had but aban- 
doned his most unfortunate idea of conciliating 
the mob, all would have been well, and the 
country would have been preserved.” 

The old lady with the high nose assented, 
but added that if Augustus Stiltstalking had in 
a general way ordered the cavalry out with in- 
structions to charge, the country would have 
been preserved. 

The noble Refrigerator assented, but added 
that if William Barnacle and Tudor Stiltstalk- 
ing, when they came over to one another and 
formed their ever memorable coalition, had bold- 
ly muzzled the newspapers, and rendered it penal 
for any Editor-person to presume to discuss the 
conduct of any appointed authority abroad or 
at home, the country would have been pre- 
served. 

It was agreed that the country (another word, 
here, for the Barnacles and Stiltstalkings) want- 
ed preserving and was in a bad way, but how it 
came to be in a bad way was not so clear. It 
was only clear that the question was all about 
John Barnacle, Augustus Stiltstalking, William 
Barnacle and Tudor Stiltstalking, Tom, Dick, 
or Harry Barnacle or Stiltstalking, because 
there was nobody else but mob. And this was 
the feature of the conversation that impressed 
Clennam, as a man not used to it, very dis- 
agreeably: making him doubt if it were quite 
right to sit there, silently hearing a great nation 
narrowed to such little bounds. Remembering, 
however, that in the Parliamentary debates, 
whether on the life of that nation’s body or the 
life of its soul, the question was always all about 
and between John Barnacle, Augustus Stiltstalk- 
ing, William Barnacle, and Tudor Stiltstalking, 
Tom, Dick, or Harry Barnacle or Stiltstalking, 
and nobody else, he said nothing on the part 
of mob, bethinking himself that mob was used 
to it. 

Mr. Henry Gowan seemed to have a malicious 
pleasure in playing off the three talkers against 
each other, and in seeing Clennam startled by 
what they said. Having as supreme a con- 
tempt for the class that had thrown him off as 
for the class that had not taken him on, he had 
no personal disquiet in any thing that passed. 
His healthy state of mind appeared even to de- 
rive a gratification from Clennam’s position of 
embarrassment and isolation among the good 
company, and if Clennam had been in that con- 
dition with which Nobody was incessantly con- 
tending, he would have suspected it, and would 
have struggled with the suspicion as a mean- 
ness, even while he sat at the table. 

In the course of a couple of hours the noble 
Refrigerator, at no time less than a hundred 
years behind the period, got about five eentu- 
ries in arrear, and delivered solemn political 
oracles appropriate to that epoch. He finished 
by freezing a cup of tea for his own drinking, 
and retiring at his lowest temperature. 

Then Mrs. Gowan, who had been accustomed 
in her days of state to retain a vacant arm-chair 
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beside her to which to summon her devoted 
slaves, one by one, for short audiences as marks 
of her especial favor, invited Clennam with a 
turn of her fan to approach the presence. He 
obeyed, and took the tripod recently vacated 
by Lord Lancaster Stiltstalking. 

‘*Mr. Clennam,” said Mrs. Gowan, “apart 
from the happiness I have in becoming known 
to you, though in this odiously inconvenient 
place—a mere barrack—there is a subject on 
which I am dying to speak to you. It is the 
subject in connection with which my son first 
had, I believe, the pleasure of cultivating your 
acquaintance.” 

Clennam inclined his head, as a generally 
suitable reply to what he did not yet quite un- 
derstand. 

“First,” said Mrs. Gowan, “ now is she real- 
ly pretty ?” 

In Nobody’s difficulties, he would have found 
it very difficult to answer; very difficult indeed 
to smile, and say “ Who?” 

“Oh! You know!” she returned. 
flame of Henry’s. This unfortunate fancy. 
There! If it is a point of honor that I should 
originate the name—Miss Mickles—Miggles.” 

‘Miss Meagles,” said Clennam, “‘ is very beau- 
tiful.” 

“ Men are so often mistaken on those points,” 
returned Mrs. Gowan, shaking her head, “ that 
I candidly confess to you I feel any thing but 
sure of it, even now, though it is something to 
have Henry corroborated with so much gravity 
and emphasis, He picked the people up at 
Rome, I think?” 

The phrase would have given Nobody mortal 
offense. Clennam replied, “‘ Excuse me, I doubt 
if I understand your expression.” 

“Picked the people up,” said Mrs. Gowan, 
tapping the sticks of her closed fan (a large 
green one, which she used as a hand-screen) 
upon her little table. ‘Came upon them, 
Found them out. Stumbled against them.” 

“The people ?” 

“Yes. The Miggles people.” 

“*T really can not say,” said Clennam, “ where 
my friend Mr. Meagles first presented Mr. Hen- 
ry Gowan to his daughter.” 

** lam pretty sure he picked her up at Rome; 
but never mind where—some where. Now (this 
is entirely between ourselves) is she very plebe- 
jan?” 

‘* Really, ma’am,” returned Clennam, “I am 
so undoubtedly plebeian myself, that I do not 
feel qualified to judge.” 

“Very neat!’ said Mrs. Gowan, coolly un- 
furling her screen. “ Very happy! From which 
I infer that you secretly think her manner equal 
to her looks ?”’ 

Clennam, after a moment’s stiffness, bowed. 

“That's comforting, and I hope you may be 
right. Did Henry tell me you had traveled 
with them ?” 

“I traveled with my friend Mr. Meagles, and 
his wife and daughter, during. some months.” 


“ This 





(Nobody’s heart would have been wrung by the 
remembrance.) 

“Really comforting, because you must have 
had a large experience of them. You see, Mr. 
Clennam, this thing has been going on for a long 
tume, and I find no improvement in it. There- 
fore to have the opportunity of speaking to one 
so well informed about it as yourself, is an im- 
mense relief to me. Quite a boon. Quite a 
blessing, I am sure.” 

“ Pardon me,” returned Clennam, ‘but I am 
not in Mr. Henry Gowan’s confidence. I am far 
from being so well informed as you suppose me to 
be. Your mistake makes my position a very deli- 
cate one. No word on this topic has ever passed 
between Mr. Henry Gowan and myself.” 

“Mrs. Gowan glanced at the other end of the 
room, where her son was playing écarté on a 
sofa, with the old lady who was for a charge of 
cavalry. 

“Not in his confidence? 
Gowan. ‘No word has passed between you? 
No. That Ican imagine. But there are un- 
expressed confidences, Mr. Clennam, and as you 
have been together intimately among these 
people, I can not doubt that a confidence of that 
sort exists in the present case. Perhaps you 
have heard that I have suffered the keenest 
distress of mind from Henry’s having taken to 
a pursuit, which—well!” shrugging her shoul- 
ders, “a very respectable pursuit, I dare say, and 
some artists are, as artists, quite superior per- 
sons; still, we never yet in our family have 
gone beyond an Amateur, and it is a pardon- 
able weakness to feel a little—” 

As Mrs. Gowan broke off to heave a sigh, 
Clennam, however resolute to be magnanimous, 
could not keep down the thought that there was 
mighty little danger of the family’s ever going 
beyond an Amateur even as it was. 

“Henry,” the mother resumed, “is self-willed 
and resolute, and as these people naturally strain 
every nerve to catch him, I can entertain very 
little hope, Mr. Clennam, that the thing will be 
broken off. I apprehend the girl’s fortune will 
be very small; Henry-might have done much 
better; there is scarcely any thing to compen- 
sate for the connection ; still he acts for himself, 
and if I find no improvement within a short 
time, I see no other course than to resign my- 
self, and make the best of these people. I am 
infinitely obliged to you for what you have told 
me.” = 

As she shrugged her shoulders, Clennam stiff- 
ly bowed again. With an uneasy flush upon his 
face, and hesitation in his manner, he then said, 
in a still lower tone than he had adopted yet: 

“‘ Mrs. Gowan, I scarcely know how to acquit 
myself of what I feel to be a duty, and yet I 
must ask you for your kind consideration in at- 
tempting to discharge it. A misconception on 
your part, a very great misconception, if I may 
venture to call it so, seems to require setting 
right. You have supposed Mr. Meagles and his 
family to strain every nerve; I think yousaid—” 


No,” said Mrs. 
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‘Every nerve,” repeated Mrs. Gowan, look- 
ing at him in calm obstinacy, with her green fan 
between her face and the fire. 

“To catch Mr. Henry Gowan ?” 

The lady placidly assented. 

** Now that is so far,” said Arthur, “‘ from be- 
ing the case, ‘‘that I know Mr. Meagles to be 
unhappy in this matter, and to have interposed 
all reasonable obstacles, with the hope of put- 
ting an end to it.” 

Mrs. Gowan shut up her great green fan, 
tapped him on the arm with it, and tapped her 
smiling lips. ‘* Why, of course,” said she. 
“‘ Just what I mean.” 

Arthur watched her face for some explana- 
tion of what she did mean. 

‘* Are you really serious, Mr.Clennam? Don’t 
you see ?” 

Arthur did not see, and said so. 

‘*Why, don’t I know my son, and don’t I 
know that this is exactly the way to hold him?” 
said Mrs, Gowan, contemptuously ; “ and do not 
these Miggles people know it, at least as well as 
I? Oh, shrewd people, Mr. Clennam: evident- 
ly people of business! I believe Miggles be- 
longed to a Bank. It ought to have been a very 
profitable Bank if he had much to do with its 
management. This is very well done, indeed.” 

“I beg and entreat you, ma’am—” Arthur 
interposed. 

“Oh, Mr. Clennam, can you really be so 
credulous !” 

It made such a painful impression upon him 
to hear her talking in this haughty tone, and to 
see her patting her contemptuous lips with her 
fan, that he said, very earnestly, ‘‘ Believe me, 
ma’am, this is unjust, a perfectly groundless 
suspicion.” 

‘** Suspicion ?” repeated Mrs. Gowan. ‘ Not 
suspicion, Mr. Clennam, certainty. It is very 
knowingly done indeed, and seems to have tak- 
en you in completely.” She laughed, and again 
sat tapping her lips with her fan, and tossing 
her head, as if she added, ‘‘Don’t tell me. I 
know that such people will do any thing for the 
honor of such an alliance.” 

At this opportune moment the cards were 
thrown up, and Mr. Henry Gowan came across 
the room, saying, “‘ Mother, if you can spare Mr. 
Clennam for this time, we have a long way to 
go, and it’s getting late.” Mr. Clennam there- 
upon rose, as he had no choice but to do, and 
Mrs. Gowan showed him, to the last, the same 
look and the same tapped contemptuous lips. 

“You have had a portentously long audience 
-of my mother,” said Gowan, as the door closed 
upon them. “I fervently hope she has not 
bored you?” 

‘Not at all,’”’ said Clennam. 

They had a little open phaeton for the jour- 
ney, and were soon in it on the road home. 
‘Gowan, driving, lighted a cigar; Clennam de- 
clined one. Do what he would, he fell into 
such a mood of abstraction, that Gowan said 
-again, “‘I am very much afraid my mother has 





bored you?” ‘To which he roused himself to 
answer, ‘ Not at all,” and soon relapsed again. 

In that state of mind which rendered Nobody 
uneasy, his thoughtfulness would have turned 
principally on the man at his side. He would 
have thought of the morning when he first saw 
him rooting out the stones with his heel, and 
would have asked himself, “Does he jerk me 
out of the path in the same careless, cruel way ?” 
He would have thought, had this introduction to 
his mother been brought about by him because 
he knew what she would say, and that he could 
thus place his position before a rival and loftily 
warn him off, without himself reposing a word 
of confidence in him? He would have thought, 
even if there were no such design as that, had 
he brought him there to play with his repressed 
emotions, and torment him? ‘The current of 
these meditations would have been stayed some- 
times by a rush of shame, bearing a remon- 
strance to himself from his own open nature, 
representing that to shelter such suspicions, 
even for the passing moment, was not to hold 
the generous and unenyious course he had re- 
solved to keep. At those times the striving 
within him would have been hardest, and look- 
ing up and catching Gowan’s eyes, he would 
have started as if he had done him an injury. 

Then, looking at the dark road and its un- 
certain objects, he would have gradually trailed 
off again into thinking, ‘‘ Where are we driv- 
ing, he and I, I wonder, on the darker road of 
life? How will it be with us, and with her, in 
the obscure distance?” Thinking of her, he 
would have been troubled anew with a reproach- 
ful misgiving that it was not even loyal to her 
to dislike him, and that in being so easily pre- 
judiced against him he was more unworthy of 
her than at first. 

“You are evidently out of spirits,’ said Gow- 
an; “I am very much afraid my mother must 
have bored you dreadfully.” 

* Believe me, not at all,” said Clennam. “It’s 
nothing—nothing !” 

——————— 
CHAPTER XXVIIL—FIVE-AND-TWENTY. 

A FREQUENTLY recurring doubt whether Mr. 
Pancks’s desire to collect information relative 
to the Dorrit family could have any possible 
bearing on the misgivings he had imparted to 
his mother on his return from his long exile 
caused Arthur Clennam much uneasiness at this 
period. What Mr. Pancks already knew about 
the Dorrit family, what more he really wanted 
to find out, and why he should trouble his busy 
head about them at all, were questions that often 
perplexed him. Mr. Pancks was not a man to 
waste his time and trouble in researches prompt- 
ed by idle curiosity. That he had a specific 
object Clennam could not doubt. And wheth- 
er the attainment of that object by Mr. Pancks’s 
industry might bring to light, in some untimely 
way, secret reasons which had induced his moth- 
er to take Little Dorrit by the hand, was a seri- 
ous speculation. 
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Not that he ever wavered, either in his de- 
sire or his determination to repair the wrong 
that had been done in his father’s time, should 
a wrong come to light. The shadow of a sup- 
posed act of unrepaired injustice, which had 
hung over him since his father’s death, was so 
vague and formless that it might be the result 
of a reality widely different from his idea of it. 
But, if his apprehensions should prove to be 
well founded, he was ready at any moment to 
lay down all he had, and begin the world anew. 
As the fierce dark teaching of his childhood 
had never sunk into his heart, so the first word 
in his code of morals was the opposite of the 
first word in his mother’s, He began, in prac- 
tical humility, with Earth instead of scaling 
Heaven. Duty on earth, restitution on earth, 
action on earth: these first. Strait was the 
gate and narrow was the way; far straiter and 
narrower than the broad high road paved with 
words and vain repetitions, motes from other 
men’s eyes and liberal delivery of others to the 
judgment—all cheap materials, costing abso- 
lutely nothing. 

No. It was not a selfish fear or hesitation 
that rendered him uneasy, but a mistrust lest 
Pancks might not observe his part of the under- 
standing between them, and making any dis- 
covery might take some course upon it without 
imparting it to him. On the other hand, when 
he recalled his conversation with Pancks, and 
the little reason he had to suppose that there 
was any likelihood of that strange personage 
being on that track at all, there were times 
when he wondered that he made so much of it. 
Laboring in this sea, as all barks labor in cross 
seas, he tossed about, and came to no haven. 

The removal of Little Dorrit herself from 
their customary association, did not mend the 
matter. She was so much out, and so much in 
her own room, that he began to miss her and 
to find a blank in her place. He had written 
to her to inquire if she were better, and she 
had written back, very gratefully and earnestly, 
telling him not to be uneasy on her behalf, for 
she was quite well; but he had not seen her for 
what, in their intercourse, was a long time. 

He returned home one evening from an in- 
terview with her father, who had mentioned that 
she was out visiting—which was what he always 
said, when she was hard at work to buy his sup- 
per—and found Mr. Meagles in an excited state 
walking up and down his room. On his open- 
ing the door, Mr. Meagles stopped, faced round, 
and said, 

“ Clennam !—Tattycoram !”” 

‘*What’s the matter ?” 

“ Lost sd 

“Why, bless my heart alive!” cried Clen- 
nam, in amazement. ‘What do you mean?” 

“Wouldn’t count five-and-twenty, Sir; 
couldn’t be got to do it; stopped at eight, and 
took herself off.” 

“Left your house?” 
‘Never to come back,” said Mr. Meagles, 








shaking his head. “You don’t know that girl's 
passionate and proud character. A team of 
horses couldn’t draw her back now; the bolts 
and bars of the old Bastille couldn’t keep her.” 

“How did it happen? Pray sit down and 
tell me.” 

‘As to how it happened, it’s not so easy to 
relate, because you must have the unfortunate 
temperament of the poor impetuous girl her- 
self before you can fully understand it. But 
it came about in this way. Pet and Mother 
and I have been having a good deal of talk to- 
gether, of late. I'll not disguise from you, Clen- 
nam, that those conversations have not been of 
as bright a kind as I could wish; they have re- 
ferred to our going away again. In proposing 
to do which, I have had, in fact, an object.” 

Nobody’s heart beat quickly. 

“An object,” said Mr. Meagles, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “that I will not disguise from 
you either, Clennam. There’s an inclination 
on the part of my dear child which I am sorry 
for. Perhaps you guess the person. Henry 
Gowan.” 

‘“*T was not unprepared to hear it.” 

“Well!” said Mr. Meagles, with a heavy 
sigh, “I wish to God you had never had to 
hear it. However, so it is. Mother and I have 
done all we could to get the better of it, Clen- 
nam. We have tried tender advice, we have 
tried time, we have tried absence. As yet, of 
no use. Our late conversations have been upon 
the subject of going away for another year at 
least, in order that there might be an entire 
separation and breaking off for that term. Upon 
that question, Pet has been unhappy, and there- 
fore Mother and I have been unhappy.” 

Clennam said that he could easily believe it. 

“Well!” continued Mr. Meagles, in an apol- 
ogetic way, “‘I admit as a practical man, and I 
am sure Mother would admit as a practical wo- 
man, that we do, in families, magnify our troub- 
les and make mountains of our mole-hills, in a 
way that is calculated to be rather trying to peo- 
ple who look on—to mere outsiders, you know, 
Clennam. Still, Pet’s happiness or unhappiness 
is quite a life or death question with us, and we 
may be excused, I hope, for making much of it. 
At all events, it might have been borne by Tat- 
tycoram. Now, don’t you think so?” 

“TI do indeed think so,” returned Clennam, 
in most emphatic recognition of this very mod- 
erate expectation. 

“No, Sir,” said Mr. Meagles, shaking his head 
ruefully. ‘She couldn’t stand it. The chafing 
and firing of that girl, the wearing and tearing 
of that girl within her own breast, has been such 
that I have softly said to her again and again in 
passing her, ‘ Five-and-twenty, Tattycoram, five - 
and-twenty!’ I heartily wish she could have 
gone on counting five-and-twenty day and night, 
and then it wouldn't have happened.” 

Mr. Meagles, with a despondent countenance 
in which the goodness of his heart was even more 





expressed than in his times of cheerfulness and 
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gayety, stroked his face down from his forehead 
to his chin, and shook his head again. 

“TI said to Mother (not that it was necessary, 
for she would have thought it all for herself), 
we are practical people, my dear, and we know 
her story; we see in this unhappy girl some re- 
flection of what was raging in her mother’s heart 
before ever such a creature as this poor thing 
was in the world; we'll gloss her temper over, 
Mother; we won’t notice it at present, my dear; 
we'll take advantage of some better disposition 
in her another time. So we said nothing. But, 
do what we would, it seems as if it was to be; 
she broke out violently one night.” 

** How, and why ?” 

“If you ask.me why,” said Mr. Meagles, a 
little disturbed by the question, for he was far 
more intent on softening her case than the fam- 
ily’s, “‘I can only refer you to what I have just 
repeated as having been pretty near my words 
to Mother. As to How, we had said good-night 
to Pet in her presence (very affectionately, I 
must allow), and she had attended Pet up stairs 
—you remember she was her maid. Perhaps 
Pet, having been out of sorts, may have been a 
little more inconsiderate than usual in requiring 
services of her; but I don’t know that I have 
any right to say so; she was always thoughtful 
and gentle.” 

“The gentlest mistress in the world.” 

“Thank you, Clennam,” said Mr. Meagles, 
shaking him by the hand, “you have often seen 
them together. Well! We presently heard this 
unfortunate Tattycoram loud and angry, and be- 
fore we could ask what was the matter, Pet came 
back in a tremble, saying she was frightened of 
her. Close after her came Tattycoram, in a 
flaming rage. ‘I hate you all three,’ says she, 
stamping her foot at us. ‘I am bursting with 
hate of the whole house.’” 

“Upon which you— ?” 

“1?” said Mr. Meagles, with a plain good 
faith that might have commanded the belief of 
Mrs. Gowan herself. “I said, Count five-and- 
twenty, Tattycoram.” 

Mr. Meagles again stroked his face and shook 
his head with an air of profound regret. 

“ She was so used to do it, Clennam, that even 
then, such a picture of passion as you never saw, 
she stopped short, looked me full in the face, 
and counted (as I made out) to eight. But she 
couldn’t control herself to go any farther. There 
she broke down, poor thing! and gave the other 
seventeen to the four winds. Then it all burst 
out. She detested us, she was miserable with 
us, she couldn’t bear it, she wouldn’t bear it, she 
was determined to go away. She was younger 
than her young mistress, and would she remain 
to see her always held up as the only creature 
who was young and interesting, and to be cher- 
ished and loved? No. She wonldn’t, she 
wouldn’t, she wouldn’t! What did we think 
she, Tattycoram, might have been if she had 
been caressed and cared for in her childhood 
like her young mistress? As goodasher? Ah! 





Perhaps fifty times as good. When we pretend- 
ed to be so fond of one another, we exulted over 
her; that was what we did; we exulted over 
her and shamed her. And all in the house did 
the same. They talked about their fathers and 
mothers, and brothers and sisters; they liked to 
drag them up before her face. There was Mrs. 
Tickit, only yesterday, when her little grand- 
child was with her, had been amused by the 
child’s trying to call her (Tattycoram) by the 
wretched name we gave her; and had laughed 
at the name. Why, who didn’t, and who were 
we that we should have a right to name her 
like a dog or a cat? But she didn’t care. She 
would take no more benefits from us; she would 
fling us her name back again, and she would go. 
She would leave us that minute, nobody should 
stop her, and we should never hear of her again.” 

Mr. Meagles had recited all this with such a 
vivid remembrance of his original, that he was 
almost as flushed and hot by this time as he de- 
scribed her to have been. 

“Ah, well!’ he said, wiping his face. *It 
was of no use trying reason then with that ve- 
hement panting creature (Heaven knows what 
her mother’s story must have been), so I quiet- 
ly told her that she should not go at that late 
hour of night, and I gave her my hand and took 
her to her room, and locked the house doors. 
But she was gone this morning.” 

“ And you know no more of her?” 

‘No more,” returned Mr. Meagles. ‘TI have 
been hunting about all day. She must have 
gone very early and very silently. I have found 
no trace of her down about us.” 

**Stay! You want,” said Clennam, after a 
moment’s reflection, “to see her? I assume 
that ?” 

“Yes, assuredly ; I want to give her another 
chance; Mother and Pet want to give her an- 
other chance. Come! You yourself,” said Mr. 
Meagles, persuasively, as if the provocation to 
be angry were not his own at all, “want to give 
the poor passionate girl another chance, I know, 
Clennam.” 

“It would be strange and hard indeed if I 
did not,” said Clennam, “when you are all so 
forgiving. What I was going to ask you was, 
have you thought of that Miss Wade ?” 

“T have. I did not think of her until I had 
pervaded the whole of our neighborhood, and I 
don’t know that I should have done so then, but 
for finding Mother ani Pet, when I went home, 
full of the idea that Tattycoram must have gone 
to her. Then, of course, I recalled what she 
said that day at dinner when you were first 
with us.” 

“ Have you any idea where Miss Wade is to 
be found ?” 

To tell you the truth,” returned Mr. Mea- 
gles, ‘‘it’s because I have an addled jumble of 
a notion on that subject that you have found 
me waiting here. There is one of those odd 
impressions in my house which do mysteriously 
get into houses sometimes, which nobody seems 
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to have picked up in a distinct form from any 
body, and yet which every body seems to have 
got hold of loosely from some body and let go 
again, that she lives, or was living, thereabouts.” 
Mr. Meagles handed him a slip of paper, on 
which was written the name of one of the dull 
by-streets in the Grosvenor region, near Park 
Lane. 

“Here is no number,” said Arthur, looking 
over it. 

‘No number, my dear Clennam?” returned 
his friend. ‘‘No any thing! The very name 
of the street may have been floating in the air, 
for, as I tell you, none of my people can say 
where they got it from. However, it’s worth 
an inquiry; and as I would rather make it in 
company than alone, and as you too were a 
fellow-traveler of that immovable woman's, I 
thought perhaps—” Clennam finished the sen- 
tence for him by taking up his hat again, and 
saying he was ready. 

It was now summer-time; a gray, hot, dusty 
evening. They rode to the top of Oxford Street, 
and, there alighting, dived in among the great 
streets of melancholy stateliness, and the little 
streets that try to be as stately and succeed in 
being more melancholy, of which there is a 
labyrinth near Park Lane. Wildernesses of 
corner-houses, with barbarous old porticoes and 
appurtenances, horrors that came into existence 
under some wrong-headed person in some wrong- 
headed time, still demanding the blind admira- 
tion of all ensuing generations and determined 
to do so until they tumbled down, frowned upon 
the twilight. Parasite little tenements with the 
cramp in their whole frame, from the dwarf hall- 
door on the giant model of His Grace’s in the 
Square, to the squeezed window of the boudoir 
commanding the dunghills in the Mews, made 
the evening doleful. Rickety dwellings of un- 
doubted fashion but of a capacity to hold no- 
thing comfortably, except a dismal smell, looked 
like the last result of the great mansions’ breed- 
ing in-and-in; and, where their little suppie- 
mentary bows and balconies were supported on 
thin iron columns, seemed to be scrofulously rest- 
ing upon crutches. Here and there a Hatch- 
ment with the whole science of Heraldry in it, 
loomed down upon the street, like an Arch- 
bishop discoursing on Vanity. ‘The shops, few 
in number, made no-show; for popular opinion 
was as nothing tothem. The pastry-cook knew 
who was on his books, and in that knowledge 
could be calm, with a few glass cylinders of 





men with bright parti-colored plumage and white 
polls, like an extinct race of monstrous birds ; 
and butlers, solitary men of recluse demeanor, 
each of whom appeared distrustful of all other 
butlers. The roll of carriages in the Park was 
done for the day, the street lamps were lighting, 
and wicked little grooms in the tightest fitting 
garments, with twists in their legs answering 10 
the twists in their minds, hung about in pairs, 
chewing straw and exchanging fraudulent se- 
crets. The spotted dogs who went out with the 
carriages, and who were so associated with splen- 
did equipages, that it looked like a condescen- 
sion in those animals to come out without them, 
accompanied helpers to and fro on messages. 
Here and there was a retiring public-house 
which did not require to be supported on the 
shoulders of the people, and where gentlemen 
out of livery were not much wanted, 

This last discovery was made by the two friends 
in pursuing their inquiries. Nothing was there 
or any where known of such a person as Miss 
Wade, in connection with the street they sought. 
It was one of the parasite streets; long, regular, 
narrow, dull, and gloomy ; like a brick and mor- 
tar funeral. They inquired at several little area 
gates, where a dejected youth stood spiking his 
chin on the summit of a precipitous little shoot 
of wooden steps, but could gain no information. 
They walked up the street on one side of the 
way, and down it on the other, what time two 
vociferous news-sellers, announcing an extraor- 
dinary event that had never happened and never 
would happen, pitched their hoarse voices into 
the secret chambers; but nothing came of it. 
At length they stood at the corner from which 
they had begun, and it had fallen quite dark, 
and they were no wiser. 

It happened that in the street they had several 
times passed a dingy house, apparently empty, 
with bills in the windows, announcing that it 
wastolet. The bills, as a variety in the funeral 
procession, almost amounted to a decoration. 
Perhaps because they kept the house separate 
in his mind, or perhaps because Mr. Meagles 
and himself had twice agreed in passing, ‘ It is 
clear she don’t live there,” Clennam now pro- 
posed that they should go back and try that 
house before finally going away. Mr. Meagles 
agreed, and back they went. 

They knocked once, and they rang once, with- 
out any response. ‘“ Empty,” said Mr. Meagles, 
listening. ‘Once more,” said Clennam, and 


| knocked again. After that knock they hearda 


dowager peppermint-drops in his window, and | movement below, and somebody shuffling up to- 


half-a-dozen ancient specimens of currant jelly, 


A few oranges formed the greengrocer’s whole | 


ward the door. 
The confined entrance was so dark that it was 


concession to the vulgar mind. A single basket | impossible to make out distinctly what kind of 


made of moss, once containing plovers’ eggs, 


(which is always the case at that hour and 
season) to be gone out to dinner, and nobody 


| person opened the door; but it appeared to be 
held all that the poulterer had to say to the | 
rabble. Every body in those streets seemed | 


an old woman. ‘Excuse our troubling you,” 
said Clennam, ‘Pray can you tell us where 
Miss Wade lives?” 

The voice in the darkness unexpectedly re- 


seemed to be giving the dinners they had gone | plied, ‘‘ Lives here.” 


to. On the door-steps there were lounging, foot- 


“Is she at home?” 
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No answer coming, Mr. Meagles asked again. 
“Pray, is she at home ?” 

After another delay, “I suppose she is,” said 
the voice abruptly; ‘“‘you had better come in, 
and I'll ask.” 


They were summarily shut into the close | 


black house, and the figure rustling away, and 
speaking from a higher level, said, ‘Come up, 
if you please ; you can’t tumble over any thing.” 
They groped their way up stairs toward a faint 
light, which proved to be the light of the street 
shining through a window, and the figure left 
them shut up in an airless room. 

“This is odd, Clennam,” said Mr. Meagles, 
softly. 

“Odd enough,” assented Clennam, in the | 
same tone, “‘ but we have succeeded; that’s the | 
main point. Here's a light coming ” 

The light was a lamp, and the bearer was an 
old woman: very dirty, very wrinkled and dry. 
“She’s at home,” she said (and the voice was 
the same that had spoken before); “she'll come 
directly.” 
table, the old woman dusted her hands on her 
apron, which she might have done forever with- 
out cleaning them, looked at the visitors with a 
dim pair of eyes, and went.out. 

The lady whom they had come to see, if she 
were the present occupant of the house, ap- 
peared to have taken up her quarters there, as 
she might have established herself in an East- 
ern caravanserai. A small square of carpet in 
the middle of the room, a few articles of furni- 
ture that evidently did not belong to the room, 
and a disorder of trunks and traveling articles, 
formed the whole of her surroundings. Under 
some former regular inhabitant the stifling little 
apartment had broken out into a pier-glass and 
a gilt table; but the gilding was as faded as last 
year’s flowers, and the glass was so clouded that 
it seemed to hold in magic preservation all the 
fogs and bad weather it had ever reflected. The 
visitors had had a minute or two to look about 
them, when the door opened and Miss Wade 
came in. 

She was exactly the same as when they had 
parted six hundred miles away. Just as hand- 
some, just as scornful, just as repressed. She 
manifested no surprise at seeing them, nor any 
other emotion. She requested them to be 
seated, and declining to take a seat herself, at 
once anticipated any introduction of their busi- 
ness. 

“I apprehend,” she said, “that I know the 
cause of your favoring me with this visit. We 
may come to it at once.” 

“The cause then, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, 
‘“*is Tattycoram.” 

“So I supposed.” 

** Miss Wade,” said Mr. Meagles, “will you 
be so kind as to say whether you know any thing 
of her?” 

“Surely. I know she is here with me.” 

“Then, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, “allow 
me to make known to you that I shall be happy 


Having set the lamp down on the | i 


to have her back, and that my wife and daugh- 
ter will be happy to have her back. She has 
been with us a long time, we don’t forget her 
claims upon us, and I hope we know how to 
| make allowances.” 

“You hope you know how to make allow- 
ances?” she returned, in a level, measured voice. 
“For what?” 

“T think my friend would say, Miss Wade.” 
recor Clennam interposed, seeing Mr. Meagles 

rather at a loss, ‘for the passionate sense that 
sometimes comes upon the poor girl, of being at 
\* disadvantage. Which occasionally gets the 
| better of better remembrances.” 

The lady broke into a smile, as she turned 
her eyes upon him. ‘ Indeed?” was all she 
answered, 

She stood by the table so perfectly composed 
| and still after this acknowledgment of his re- 
| mark, that Mr. Meagles stared at her under a 

| sort of fascination, and could not even look to 

| Clennam to make another move. After wait- 
ing, awkwardly enough, for some moments, 
Arthur said: 

“Perhaps it would be well if Mr. Meagles 
could see her, Miss Wade.” 

“That is easily done,” said she. ‘Come 
here, child.” She had opened a door while say- 
ing this, and now led the girl in by the hand. It 
was very curious to see them standing together: 
the girl with her disengaged fingers plaiting the 
bosom of her dress, half irresolutely, half pas- 
sionately: Miss Wade with her composed face 
attentively regarding her, and suggesting to an 
observer with extraordinary force, in her com- 
posure itself (as a vail will suggest the form it 
covers), the unquenchable passion of her own 
nature. 

**See here,” she said, in the same level way 
as before. ‘Here is your patron, your master. 
He is willing to take you back, my dear, if you 
are sensible of the favor and choose to go. You 
can be, again, a foil to his pretty daughter, a 
slave to her pleasant willfulness, and a toy in 
the house showing the goodness of the family. 
You can have your droll name again, playfully 

pointing you out and setting you apart, as it is 
right that you should be pointed out and set 
apart. (Your birth, you know; you must not 
forget your birth.) You can again be shown to 
this gentleman’s daughter, Harriet, and kept be- 
fore her, as a living reminder of her own supe- 
riority and her gracious condescension. You can 
recover all these advantages and many more of 
the same kind which I dare say start up in your 
memory while I speak, and which you lose in 
taking refuge with me—you can recover them 
all by telling these gentlemen how humbled and 
penitent you are, and by going back with them 
to be forgiven. What do you say, Harriet? Will 
you go?” 

The girl, who, under the influence of these 
words, had gradually risen in anger and height- 
ened in color, answered, raising her lustrous 
black eyes for the moment, and clenching her 
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hand upon the folds it had been puckering up, 
“Td die sooner!” 

Miss Wade, still standing at her side holding 
her hand, looked quietly round and said, with a 
What do you do upon 


smile, “Gentlemen! 
that ?” 

Poor Mr. Meagles’s inexpressible consterna- 
tion in hearing his motives and actions so per- 
verted, had prevented him from interposing any 
word until now; but now he regained the power 
of speech. 

“Tattycoram,” said he, “for I'll call you by 
that name still, my good girl, conscious that I 
meant nothing but kindness when I gave it to 
you, and conscious that you know it—” 

“T don’t!” said she, looking up again, and 
almost rending herself with the same busy 
hand. 

“No, not now, perhaps,” said Mr. Meagles, 
“not with that lady’s eyes so intent upon you, 
Tattycoram,” she glanced at them for a mo- 
ment, “and that power over you which we see 
she exercises; not now, perhaps, but at another 
time. Tattycoram, I'll not ask that lady wheth- 
er she believes what she has said, even in the 
anger and ill blood in which I and my friend 
here equally know she has spoken, though she 
subdues herself with a determination that any 
one who has once seen her is not likely to for- 
get. Ill not ask you, with your remembrance 
of my house and all belonging to it, whether 
you believe it. Tl only say that you have no 
profession to make to me or mine, and no for- 
giveness to entreat, and that all in the world 
that I ask you to do, is, to count five-and-twen- 
ty, Tattycoram.” 

She looked at him for an instant, and then 
said, frowningly, “‘I won’t. Miss Wade, take 
me away, please.” 

The contention that raged within her had no 
softening in it now; it was wholly between pas- 
sionate defiance and stubborn defiance. Her 
rich color, her quick blood, her rapid breath, 
were all settling themselves against the oppor- 
tunity of retracing her steps. ‘I won’t. I 
won’t. I won't!” she repeated, in a low, thick 
voice. “I'd be torn to pieces first. I'd tear 
myself to pieces first !” 

Miss Wade, who had released her hold, laid 
her hand protectingly on the girl’s neck for a 
moment, and then said, looking round with her 
former smile, and speaking exactly in her for- 
mer tone, “Gentlemen! What do you do upon 
that?” 

“Oh, Tattycoram, Tattycoram!” cried Mr. 
Meagles, adjuring her besides with an earnest 
hand. “Hear that lady’s voice, look at that 
lady’s face, consider what is in that lady’s heart, 
and think what a future lies before you. My 
child, whatever you may think, that lady’s in- 
fluence over you—astonishing to us, and I should 
hardly go too far in saying terrible to us, to see 
—is founded in passion fiercer than yours, and 
temper more violent than yours. What can you 
two be together? What can come of it?” 





“T am alone here, gentlemen,” observed Miss 
Wade, with no change of voice or manner. 
“Say any thing you will.” 

“Politeness must yield to this misguided girl, 
ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, “at her present 
pass, though I hope not altogether to dismiss it, 
even with the injury you do her so strongly be- 
fore me. Excuse me for reminding you in her 
hearing—I must say it—that you were a mys- 
tery to all of us, and had nothing in common 
with any of us, when she unfortunately fell in 
your way. I don’t know what you are, but you 
don’t hide, can’t hide, what a dark spirit you 
have within you. If it should happen that you 
are a woman who, from whatever cause, has a 
perverted delight in making a sister-woman as 
wretched as she is (1 am old enough to have 
heard of such), I warn her against you, and I 
warn you against yourself.” 

“Gentlemen !” said Miss Wade, calmly. 
‘When you have concluded—Mr. Clennam, 
perhaps you will induce your friend—” 

“Not without another effort,” said Mr. Mea- 
gles, stoutly. ‘‘'Tattycoram, my poor dear girl, 
count five-and-twenty.” 

“Do not reject the hope, the certainty, this 
kind man offers you,” said Clennam, in a low, 
emphatic voice. ‘Turn to the friends you have 
not forgotten. Think once more!” 

“T won’t! Miss Wade,” said the girl, with 
her bosom swelling high, and speaking with her 
hand held to her throat, “take me away!” 

‘*Tattycoram,” said Mr. Meagles. “ Once 
more yet! The only thing I ask of you in the 
world, my child! Count five-and-twenty !” 

She put her hands tightly over her ears, con- 
fusedly tumbling down her bright black hair in 
the vehemence of the action, and turned her 
face resolutely to the wall. Miss Wade, who 
had watched her under this final appeal with 
that strange attentive smile, and that repress- 
ing hand upon her own bosom with which she 
had watched her in a struggle at Marseilles, 
then put her arm about her waist as if she took 
possession of her for evermore. 

And there was a visible triumph in her face 
when she turned it to dismiss the visitors, 

“ As it is the last time I shall have this hon- 
or,” she said, ‘and as you have spoken of not 
knowing what I am, and also of the foundation 
of my influence here, you may now know that 
it is founded in a common cause. What your 
broken plaything is as to birth, I am. She has 
no name, I have no name. Her wrong is my 
wrong. I have nothing more to say to you.” 

This was addressed to Mr. Meagles, who sor- 
rowfully went out. As Clennam followed, she 
said to him, with the same external composure 
and in the same level voice, but with a smile 
that is only seen on cruel faces: a very faint 
smile, lifting the nostril, scarcely touching the 
lips, and not breaking away gradually, but in- 
stantly dismissed when done with: 

“I hope the wife of your dear friend, Mr. 
Gowan, may be happy in the contrast of her ex- 
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traction to this girl’s and mine, and in the high 
good fortune that awaits her.” 
—_—_@— 
CHAP. XXVITI.—NOBODY'S DISAPPEARANCE. 

Nor resting satisfied with the endeavors he 
had made to recover his lost charge, Mr. Mea- 
gles addressed a letter of remonstrance, breath- 
ing nothing but good-will, not only to her, but 
to Miss Wade too. No answer coming to these 
epistles, or to another written to the stubborn 
girl by the hand of her late young mistress, 
which might have melted her, if any thing could 
(all three letters were returned weeks after- 
ward, as having been refused at the house-door), 
he deputed Mrs. Meagles to make the experi- 
ment of a personal interview. That worthy 
lady being unable to obtain one, and being 
steadfastly.denied admission, Mr. Meagles be- 
sought Arthur to essay once more what he could 
do. All that eame of his compliance was, his 
discovery that the empty house was left in 
charge of the old woman, that Miss Wade was 
gone, that the waifs and strays of furniture were 
gone, and that the old woman would accept any 
number of half-crowns and thank the donor kind- 
ly, but had no information whatever to ex- 
change for those coins, beyond offering for pe- 
rusal a memorandum relative to fixtures, which 
the house-agent’s young man had left in the hall. 

Unwilling, even under this discomfiture, to 
resign the ingrate, and leave her hopeless in 
case of her better dispositions obtaining the 
mastery over the darker side of her character, 
Mr. Meagles, for six successive days, published 
a discreetly covert advertisement in the morn- 
ing papers, to the effect that if a certain young 
person who had lately left home without reflec- 
tion, would at any time apply at his address at 
Twickenham, every thing would be as it had 
been before, and no reproaches need be appre- 
hended. The unexpected consequences of this 
notification, suggested to Mr. Meagles for the 
first time that some hundreds of young persons 
must be leaving their homes without reflection 
every day; for shoals of wrong young people 
came down to Twickenham, who, not finding 
themselves received with enthusiasm, generally 
demanded compensation by way of damages, 
in addition to coach-hire there and back. Nor 
were these the only uninvited clients whom the 
advertisement produced. The swarm of beg- 
ging-letter writers who would seem to be al- 
ways watching eagerly for any hook, however 
small, to hang a letter upon, wrote to say that 
having seen the advertisement, they were in- 
duced to apply with confidence for various sums, 
ranging from ten shillings to fifty pounds; not 
because they knew any thing about the young 
person, but because they felt that to part with 
those donations would greatly relieve the ad- 
vertiser’s mind. Several projectors, likewise, 
availed themselves of the opportunity to corre- 
spond with Mr. Meagles; as, for example, to 
apprise him that their attention having been 
called to the advertisement by a friend, they 








begged to state that if they should ever hear 
any thing of the young person, they would not 
fail to make it known to him immediately, 
and that in the mean time if he would oblige 
them with the funds necessary for bringing to 
perfection a certain entirely novel description 
of Pump, the happiest results would ensue to 
mankind. 

Mr. Meagles and his family, under these com- 
bined discouragements, had begun reluctantly 
to give up Tattycoram as irrecoverable, when 
the new and active firm of Doyce and Clennam, 
in their private capacities, went down on a Sat- 
urday to stay at the cottage until Monday. The 
senior partner took the coach, and the junior 
partner took his walking-stick. 

A tranquil summer sunset shone upon him as 
he approached the end of his walk, and passed 
through the meadows by the river-side. He 
had that sense of peace and of being lightened 
of a weight of care, which country quiet awak- 
ens in the breasts of dwellers in towns. Every 
thing within his view was lovely and placid. 
The rich foliage of the trees, the luxuriant 
grass diversified with wild flowers, the little 
green islands in the river, the beds of rushes, 
the water-lilies floating on the surface of the 
stream, the distant voices in boats borne mu- 
sically toward him on the ripple of the water 
and the evening air, were all expressive of rest. 
In the occasional leap of a fish, or dip of an oar, 
or twittering of a bird not yet at roost, or dis- 
tant barking of a dog, or lowing of a cow—in all 
such sounds there was the prevailing breath of 
rest, which seemed to encompass him in every 
scent that sweetened the fragrant air. The 
long lines of red and gold in the sky, and the 
glorious track of the descending sun, were all 
divinely calm. Upon the purple tree-tops far 
away, and on the green height near at hand, up 
which the shades were slowly creeping, there 
was an equal hush. Between the real land- 
scape and its shadow in the water, there was no 
division, both were so untroubled and clear, 
and, while so fraught with solemn mystery of 
life and death, so hopefully reassuring to the 
gazer’s soothed heart, because so tenderly and 
mercifully beautiful. 

Clennam had stopped, not for the first time 
by many times, to look about him and suffer 
what he saw to sink into his soul, as the shad- 
ows, looked at, seemed to sink deeper and deep- 
er into the water. He was slowly resuming his 
way, when he saw a figure in the path before 
him which he had, perhaps, already associated 
with the evening and its impressions. 

Minnie was there, alone. She had some roses 
in her hand, and seemed to have stood still on 
seeing him, waiting for him. Her face was to- 
ward him, and she appeared to have been com- 
ing from the opposite direction. There was a 
flutter in her manner which Clennam had never 
seen in it before, and as he came near her it en- 
tered his mind all at once that she was there of 
a set purpose to speak to him. 
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She gave him her hand, and said, ‘‘ You won- 
der to see me here by myself? But the even- 
ing is so lovely, I have strolled farther than I 
meant at first. I thought it likely I might meet 
you, and that made me more confident. You 
always come this way, do you not?” 

As Clennam said that it was his favorite way, 
he felt her hand falter on his arm, and saw the 
roses shake. 

‘* Will you let me give you one, Mr. Clennam? 
I gathered them as I came out of the garden. 
Indeed, I almost gathered them for you, think- 
ing it so likely I might meet you. Mr. Doyce 
arrived more than an hour ago, and told us you 
were walking down.” 

His own hand shook as he accepted a rose or 
two from hers and thanked her. They were 
now by an avenue of trees. Whether they 
turned into it on his movement or on hers mat- 
ters little. He never knew how that was, 

“It is very grave here,” said Clennam, “ but 
very pleasant at this hour. Passing along this 
deep shade, and out at that arch of light at the 
other end, we come upon the ferry and the cot- 
tage by the best approach, I think.” 

In her simple garden-hat and her light sum- 
mer dress, with her rich brown hair naturally 
clustering about her, and her wonderful eyes 
raised to his for a moment with a look in which 
regard for him and trustfulness in him were 
strikingly blended with a kind of timid sorrow 
for him, she was so beautiful that it was well 
for his peace—or ill for his peace, he did not 
quite know which—that he had made that vig- 
orous resolution he had so often thought about. 

She broke a momentary silence by inquiring 
if he knew that papa had been thinking of 
another tour abroad? He said he had heard it 
mentioned. She broke another momentary si- 
lence by adding, with some hesitation, that papa 
had abandoned the idea. 

At this, he thought directly, “‘ They are to be 
married.” . 

“Mr. Clennam,” she said, hesitating more 
timidly yet, and speaking so low that he bent 
his head to hear her. “I should very much 
like to give you my confidence if you would not 
mind having the goodness to receive it. Ishould 
have very much liked to have given it to you 
long ago, because—I felt that you were becom- 
ing so much our friend.” 

‘* How can I be otherwise than proud of it at 
any time! Pray give ittome. Pray trust me.” 

“T could never have been afraid of trusting 
you,” she returned, raising her eyes frankly to 
his face. ‘I think I would have done so some 
time ago, if I had known how. But I scarcely 
know how, even now.” 

“ Mr. Gowan,” said Arthur Clennam, upon 
that, “‘ has reason to be very happy. God bless 
his wife and him !” 

She wept, as she tried to thank him. He re- 
assured her, took her hand as it lay with the 
trembling roses in it on his arm, took the re- 





that time, it seemed to him, he first finally re- 
signed the dying hope that had flickered in no- 
body’s heart, so much to its pain and trouble ; 
and from that time he became in his own eyes, 
as to any similar hope or prospect, a very much 
older man who had done with that part of life. 
He put the roses in his breast and they walked 
on for a little while, slowly and silently, under 
the umbrageous trees. Then he asked her, in 
a voice of cheerful kindness, was there any thing 
else that she would say to him as her friend and 
her father’s friend, many years older than her- 
self; was there any trust she would repose in 
him, any service she would ask of him, any lit- 
tle aid to her happiness that she could give him 
the lasting gratification of believing it was in 
his power to render ? 

She was going to answer, when she was so 
touched by some little hidden sorrow or sympa- 
thy—what could it have been?—that she said, 
bursting into tears again: “Oh, Mr. Clennam! 
Good, generous Mr. Clennam! pray tell me I 
am not to blame!” 

“To blame?” said Clennam. 
girl! Toblame? No!” 

After clasping both her hands upon his arm, 
and looking confidentially up into his face, with 
some hurried words to the effect that she thanked 
him from her heart (as indeed she did, if it be 
the source of earnestness), she gradually com- 
posed herself, with now and then a word of en- 
couragement from him, as they walked on slow- 
ly and almost silently under the darkening trees. 

“And now, Minnie Gowan,” at length said 
Clennam, smiling ; “‘ will you ask me nothing?” 

“Oh! I have very much to ask of you.” 

“That’s well! I hoped so; I am not disap- 
pointed.” 

“You know how I am loved at home, and 
how Llove home. You can hardly think it per- 
haps, dear Mr. Clennam,” she spoke with great 
agitation, ‘seeing me going from it of my own 
| free-will and choice, but I do so dearly love it!” 

*“T am sure of that,” said Clennam. “Can 
you suppose I doubt it!” 

“No, no. But it is strange even to me that 
loving it so much and being so much beloved in 
it, I can bear to cast it away. It seems so ne- 
glectful of it, so unthankful.” 

‘*My dear girl,” said Clennam, ‘‘it is in the 
natural progress and change of time. All homes 
are left so.” 

“Yes, I know; but all homes are not left with 
such a blank in them as there will be in mine 
when Iam gone, Not that there is any scarc- 
ity of far better and more endearing and more 
accomplished girls than I am; not that I am 
much; but that they have made so much of 
me!” 

Pet’s affectionate heart was overcharged, and 
she sobbed while she pictured what would hap- 
pen. 
‘IT know what a change papa will feel at first, 


‘My dearest 





maining roses from it and put it to his lips, At 


and I know that at first I can not be to him any 
thing like what I have been these many years. 
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And it is then, Mr. Clennam, then more than 
at any time, that I beg and entreat you to re- 
member him, and sometimes to keep him com- 
pany when you can spare a little while; and to 
tell him that you know I was fonder of him 
when I left him than I ever was in all my life. 
For there is nobody—he told me so himself when 
he talked to me this very day—there is nobody 
he likes so well as you, or trusts so much.” 

A clew to what had passed between the father 
and daughter dropped like a heavy stone into 
the well of Clennam’s heart, and splashed the 
water to his eyes. He said, cheerily, but not 
quite so cheerily as he tried to say, that it should 
be done: that he gave her his faithful promise. 

“If I do not speak of mamma,” said Pet, 
more moved by, and more pretty in, her inno- 
cent grief than Clennam could trust himself 
eyen now to consider;. for which reason he 
counted the trees between them and the fading 
light as they slowly diminished in number; ‘it 
is because mamma will understand me better 
in this action, and will feel my loss in a differ- 
ent way, and will look forward in a different 
manner. But you know what a dear, devoted 
mother she is, and you will remember her, too ; 
will you not ?” 

Let Minnie trust him, Clennam said, let 
Minnie trust him to do all she wished. 

** And, dear Mr. Clennam,” said Minnie, ‘‘be- 
cause papa and one whom I need not name, do 
not fully appreciate and understand one another 
yet, as they will by-and-by ; and because it will 
be the duty, and the pride, and pleasure of my 
new life to draw them to a better knowledge of 
one another, and to be a happiness to one an- 
other, and to be proud of one another, and to 
love one another, both loving me so dearly; oh, 
as you are a generous, true man! when I am 
first separated from home (I am going a long 
distance away) try to reconcile papa to him a 
little more, and use your great influence to keep 
him before papa’s mind, free from prejudice and 
in his real form. Will you. do this for me, as 
you are a noble-hearted friend ?” 

Poor Pet! Self-deceived, mistaken child! 
When were such changes ever made in men’s 
natural relations to one another; when was 
such reconcilement of ingrain differences ever 
effected! It has been tried many times by oth- 
er daughters, Minnie; it has never succeeded ; 
nothing has ever come of it but failure. 

So Clennam thought. So he did not say; it 
was too late. He bound himself to do all she 
asked, and she knew full well that he would 
do it. 

They were now at the last tree in the avenue. 
She stopped, and withdrew her arm. Speak- 
ing to him with her eyes lifted up to his, and 
with the hand that had lately rested on his 
sleeve, tremblingly touching one of the roses 
in his breast as an additional appeal to him, she 
said: 

“Dear Mr. Clennam, in my happiness—for 
Tam happy, though you have seen me crying— 





I can not bear to leave any cloud between us. 
If you have any thing to forgive me (not any 
thing that I have willfully done, but any trouble 
I may have caused you without meaning it, or 
having it in my power to help it), forgive me to- 
night out of your noble heart!” 

He stooped to meet the guileless face that 
met his without shrinking. He kissed it, and 
answered, Heaven knew that he had nothing to 
forgive. As he stooped to meet the innocent 
face once again, she whispered “‘Good by!” and 
he repeated it. It was taking leave of all his 
old hopes—all nobody’s old restless doubts. 
They came out of the avenue next moment, 
arm-in-arm as they had entered it, and the 
trees seemed to close up behind them in the 
darkness, like their own perspective of the past. 

The voices of Mr. and Mrs. Meagles, and 
Doyce, were andible directly, speaking near the 
garden gate. Hearing Pet’s name among them, 
Clennam called out “She is here with me.” 
There was some little wondering and laughing 
until they came up; but as soon as they had 
all come together it ceased, and Pet glided 
away. 

Mr. Meagles, Doyce, and Clennam, without 
speaking, walked up and down on the brink of 
the river, in the light of the rising moon, for a 
few minutes; and then Doyce lingered behind 
and went into the house. Mr. Meagles and 
Clennam walked up and down together for a 
few minutes more without speaking, until at 
length the former broke silence. 

* Arthur,” said he, using that familiar ad- 
dress for the first time in their communication, 
**do you remember my telling you, as we walked 
up and down one fiery morning, looking over 
the harbor at Marseilles, that Pet’s baby sister 
who was dead seemed to Mother and me to 
have grown as she had grown, and changed as 
she had changed ?” 

“Very well.” 

“You remember my saying that our thoughts 
had never been able to separate those twin sis- 
ters, and that in our fancy whatever Pet was, 
the other was?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

* Arthur,” said Mr. Meagles, much subdued, 
“TI carry that fancy further to-night. I feel to- 
night, my dear Arthur, as if you had loved my 
dead child very tenderly, and had lost her when 
she was like what Pet is now.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Clennam, “ thank 
you!” And pressed his hand. 

‘* Will you come in ?” said Mr. Meagles, pres- 
ently. 

“In a little while.” 

Mr. Meagles fell away, and he was left alone. 
When he had walked on the river’s brink in 
the peaceful moonlight for some half-an-hour, 
he put his hand in his breast and tenderly took 
out the handful of roses. Perhaps he put them 
to his heart, perhaps he put them to his lips, 
but certainly he bent down on the shere, and 
gently launched them on the flowing river. 
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night, morning, noon, and night, each recur- 
ring with its accompanying monotony, always 
the same reluctant return of the same sequences 
of machinery, like a dragging piece of clock- 
work. 

The wheeled chair had its associated remem- 
brances and reveries, one May suppose, as every 
place that is made the station of a human be- 
ing has. Pictures of demolished streets, and 
altered houses, as they formerly were when the 
occupant of the chair was familiar with them ; 
images of the people as they too used to be, 
with little or no allowance made for the lapse 
of time since they were seen; of these, there 
must have been many in the long routine of 
gloomy days. To stop the clock of busy exist- 
ence at the hour when we were personally se- 
questered ftom it; to suppose mankind stricken 
motionless when we were brought to a stand 
still; to be unable to measure the changes be- 
yond our view by any larger standard than the 
shrunken one of our own uniform and contract- 
ed existence, is the infirmity of many invalids, 
and the mental unhealthiness of almost all re- 
cluses, 

What scenes and actors the stern woman 
most reviewed as she sat from season to season 
in her one dark room, none knew but herself. 
Mr. Flintwinch, with his wry presence, brought 
to bear upon her daily, like some eccentric me- 
chanical force, would perhaps have screwed it 
out of her if there had been less resistance in 
her; but she was too strong forhim. So far as 
Mistress Affery was concerned, to regard her 
liege lord and her disabled mistress with a face 
of blank wonder, to go about the house after 
dark with her apron over her head, always to 
listen for the strange noises and sometimes to 
hear them, and never to emerge from her ghost- 
ly, dreamy, sleep-waking state, was occupation 
enough for her. 

There was a fair stroke of business doing, as 
Mistress Affery made out, for her husband had 
abundant occupation in his little office, and saw 
more people than had been used to come there 
for some years. This might easily be, the house 
having been long deserted, but he did receive 
letters, and comers, and keep books, and corre- 
spond. Moreover, he went about to other count- 
ing-houses, and to wharves, and docks, and to 
the Custom-house, and to Garraway’s Coffee- 
house, and the Jerusalem Coffee-house, and on 
*Change, so that he was much in and out. He 
began, too, sometimes of an evening, when Mrs. 
Clennam expressed no particular wish for his 
society, to resort to a tavern in the neighbor- 
hood to look at the shipping news and closing 
prices in the evening paper, and even to ex- 
change small socialities with mercantile sea cap- 
tains who frequented that establishment. At 
some period of every day he and Mrs. Clennam 
held a council on matters of business; and 
it appeared to Affery, who was always groping 
about, listening, and watching, that the two 
clever ones were making money. 





The state of mind into which Mr. Flintwinch’s 
dazed lady had fallen, had now begun to be so 
expressed in all her looks and actions, that she 
was held in very low account by the two clever 
ones, as a person, never of strong intellect, who 
was becoming foolish. Perhaps because her 
appearance was not of a commercial cast, or, 
perhaps, because it seemed to him that his hav- 
ing taken her to wife might expose his judgment 
to doubt in the minds of customers, Mr. Flint- 
winch laid his commands upon her that she 
should hold her peace on the subject of their 
conjugal relations, and should no longer call 
him Jeremiah out of the domestic trio. Her 
frequent forgetfulness of this admonition inten- 
sified her startled manner, since Mr. Flint- 
winch’s habit of avenging himself on her remiss- 
ness by making springs after her on the stair- 
case, and shaking her, occasioned her to be al- 
ways nervously uncertain when she might be 
thus waylaid next. 

Little Dorrit had finished a long day’s work 
in Mrs. Clennam’s room, and was neatly gather- 
ing up her shreds and odds and ends before go- 
ing home. Mr. Pancks, whom Affery had just 
shown in, was addressing an inquiry to Mrs. 
Clennam on the subject of her health, coupled 
with the remark that, “ happening to find him- 
self in that direction,’ he had looked in to in- 
quire, on behalf of his proprietor, how she found 
herself. Mrs. Clennam, with a deep contraction 
of her brows, was looking at him. 

‘* Mr. Casby knows,” said she, “that I am not 
subject to changes. The change that I await 
here is the great change.” 

“Indeed, ma’am?”’ returned Mr. Pancks, 
with a wandering eye toward the figure of the 
little seamstress on her knee picking threads and 
frayings of her work from the carpet. “You 
look nicely, ma’am.” 

“TI bear what I have to bear,” she answered. 
“Do you what you have to do.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Mr. Pancks ; 
‘**such is my endeavor.” 

‘You are very often in this direction, are you 
not ?” asked Mrs, Clennam. 

“*Why yes, ma’am,” said Pancks, ‘‘ rather so 
lately ; I have lately been round this way a good 
deal, owing to one thing and another.” 

“Beg Mr. Casby and his daughter not to 
trouble themselves, by deputy, about me. When 
they wish to see me, they know I am here to see 
them. They have no need to trouble themselves 
to send. You have no need to trouble yourself 
to come.” 

“Not the least trouble, ma’am,”’ said Mr. 
Pancks. ‘You really are looking uncommonly 
nicely, ma’am.” 

“Thank you. Good-evening.” 

The dismissal and its accompanying finger 
pointed straight at the door was so curt and di- 
rect that Mr. Pancks did not see his way to pro- 
long his visit. He stirred up his hair with his 
sprightliest expression, glanced at the little fig- 
ure again, said “‘Good-evening, ma’am; don’t 
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come down, Mrs. Affery; I know the road to 
the door,” and steamed out. Mrs. Clennam, 
her chin resting on her hand, followed him 
with attentive and darkly-distrustful eyes, and 
Affery stood looking at her as if she were spell- 
bound. 

Slowly and thoughtfully Mrs. Clennam’s eyes 
turned from the door by which Pancks had gone 
out to Little Dorrit, rising from the carpet. 
With her chin drooping more heavily on her 
hand and her eyes vigilant and lowering, the 
sick woman sat looking at her until she attracted 
her attention. Little Dorrit colored under such 
a gaze, and looked down. Mrs. Clennam still 
sat intent. 

‘Little Dorrit,” she said, when she at last 
broke silence, ‘‘ what do you know of that man ?” 

“T don’t know any thing of him, ma’am, ex- 
cept that I have seen him about, and that he has 
spoken to me.” 

“What has he said to you?” 

“JT don’t understand what he has said, he 
so strange. But nothing rough or disagree- 
able.” 

“Why does he come here to see you?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” said Little Dorrit, 
with perfect frankness. 

“You know that he does come here to see 
you?” 

“T have fancied so,” said Little Dorrit. ‘‘ But 
why he should come here or any where, for that, 
ma’am, I can’t think.” 

Mrs. Clennam cast her eyes toward the 
ground, and with her strong, set face as intent 
upon a subject in her mind as it had lately been 
upon the form that seemed to pass out of her 
view, sat absorbed. Some minutes elapsed be- 
fore she came out of this thoughtfulness and re- 
sumed her hard composure. 

Little Dorrit in the mean while had been 
waiting to go, but afraid to disturb her by mov- 
ing. She now ventured to leave the spot where 
she had been standing since she had risen, and 
to pass gently round by the wheeled chair. She 
stopped at its side to say “‘Good-night, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Clennam put out her hand, and laid it 
on her arm. Little Dorrit, confused under the 
touch, stood faltering. Perhaps some moment- 
ary recollection of the story of the Princess may 
have been in her mind. 

“Tell me, Little Dorrit,” said Mrs. Clennam. 
‘‘ Have you many friends now?” 

‘““Very few, ma’am. Besides you, only Miss 
Flora and—one more.” 

“ Meaning,” said Mrs. Clennam, with her un- 
bent finger again pointing to the door, “that 
man ?” 

“Oh no, ma’am !” 

“Some friend of his, perhaps?” 

“No, ma’am.” Little Dorrit earnestly shook 
her head. “Ohno! No one at all like him or 
belonging to him.” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Clennam, almost smiling. 
“Tt is no affair of mine. I ask, because I take 


your friend when you had no other who could 
serve you? Is that so?” 

‘Yes, ma’am; indeed, indeed it is. I have 
been here many a time when, but for you and 
the work you gave me, we should have wanted 
every thing.” 

“We,” repeated Mrs. Clennam, slowly turn- 
ing over the watch, once her dead husband's, 
which always lay upon her table, “Are there 
many of you?” 

“‘Only father and I, now. I mean, only fa- 
ther and I to keep regularly out of what we get.” 

“Have you undergone many privations? You 
and your father, and who else there may be of 
you?” asked Mrs. Clennam, speaking deliber- 
ately, and deliberately turning the watch over 
and over. 

‘Sometimes it has been rather hard to live,” 
said Little Dorrit, in her soft voice, and timid, 
uncomplaining way; “ but I think not harder— 
as to that—than many people find it.” 

“That's well said!” Mrs. Clennam quickly 
returned. “That’s the truth! You are a good, 
thoughtful girl. You are a grateful girl too, or 
I much mistake you.” 

It is only natural to be that. 

“There is no merit in being that,” said Little 
Dorrit, with tears of earnestness in her eyes. 
“T am indeed.” 

Mrs. Clennam, with a gentleness of which the 
dreaming Affery had never dreamed her to be 
capable, drew down the face of her little seam- 
stress to her, and kissed her on the forehead. 

“Now go, Little Dorrit,” said she, “or you 
will be late, poor child!” 

In all the dreams Mistress Affery had been 
piling up since she first became devoted to that 
pursuit, she had dreamed nothing more aston- 
ishing than this. Her head ached with the idea 
that she would find the other clever one kissing 
Little Dorrit next, and then the two clever ones 
embracing each other and dissolving into tears 
of tenderness for all mankind, as she attended 
the light footsteps down the stairs, that the 
house-door might be safely shut. 

On opening it to let Little Dorrit out, she 
found Mr. Pancks, instead of having gone his 
way, as in any less wonderful place and among 
less wonderful phenomena he might have been 
reasonably expected to do, fluttering up and 
down the court outside the house. The moment 
he saw Little Dorrit, he passed her briskly, said 
with his finger to his nose (as Mistress Affery 
distinctly heard), “‘Pancks the gipsy, fortune- 
telling,” and went away. “Lord save us, here’s 
a gipsy and a fortune-teller in it now!” cried 
Mistress Affery. “What next!” 

She stood at the open door, staggering herself 
with this enigma, on a rainy, thundery evening. 
The clouds were flying fast, the wind was com- 
ing up in gusts, banging some neighboring shut- 
ters that had broken loose, twirling the rusty 
chimney-cowls and weathercocks, and rushing 
round and round a confined adjacent church- 
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zens out of their graves. The low thunder, 
muttering in all quarters of the sky at once, 
seemed to threaten vengeance for this at- 
tempted desecration, and to mutter, ‘* Let them 
rest !” 

Mistress Affery, whose fear of thunder and 
lightning was only to be equaled by her dread 
of the haunted house with a premature and pre- 
ternatural darkness in it, stood undecided wheth- 


er to go in or not, until the question was settled | 


for her by the door suddenly blowing upon her 
in a violent gust of wind and shutting her out. 
“What's to be done now, what’s to be done 
now!” cried Mistress Affery, wringing her 
hands in this last uneasy dream of all, “ when 
she’s all alone by herself inside, and can no 
more come down to open it than the church- 
yard dead themselves !” 

In this dilemma, Mistress Affery, with her 
apron as a hood to keep the rain off, ran crying 
up and down the solitary paved inclosure sev- 
eral times. Why she should then stoop down 
and look in at the keyhole of the door, as if an 
eye would open it, it would be difficult to say ; 
but it is none the less what most people would 
have done in the same situation, and it is what 
she did. 

From this posture she started up suddenly, 
with a half scream, feeling something cold upon 
her shoulder. It was the touch of a hand; of 
a man’s hand. 


| The man was dressed like a traveler, in a 
| foraging cap with fur about it, and a heap of 
cloak. He looked like a foreigner. He had 
| a quantity of hair and mustache—jet black, ex- 
| cept at the shaggy ends, where it had a tinge of 
red—and a high hook nose. He laughed at 
| Mistress Affery’s start and ery; and, as he 
| laughed, his mustache went up under his nose, 
| and his nose came down over his mustache. 
“What's the matter?” he asked, in plain En- 
| glish. “What are you frightened at?” 
| At you,” panted Affery. 
| Me, madam?’ 
‘And the dismal evening, and—and every 
| thing,” said Affery. “And here! The wind 
has been and blown the door to, and I can’t get 
in.” 

“Ha!” said the gentleman, who took that 
very coolly. “Indeed! Do you know such a 
name as Clennam about here ?” 

“Lord bless us, I should think I did, I should 
think I did!” cried Affery, exasperated into a 
new wringing of hands by the inquiry. 

“Where about here ?” 

“Where !” eried Affery, goaded into another 
inspection of the key-hole. ‘Why, where but 
here in this house? And she’s all alone in her 
room, and lost the use of her limbs and can’t 
stir to help herself or me, and the t’other clever 
one’s out, and Lord forgive me!’’ cried Affery, 
driven into a frantic dance by these accumu- 
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lated considerations, “‘if I ain’t a-going head- | | @ leap at the sill, clung his way up the bricks, 


long out of my mind!” 


‘and in a moment had his hand at the sash, 


Taking a warmer view of the matter now that | raising it. His eyes looked so very sinister as 
it concerned himself, the gentleman stepped | he put his leg into the room and glanced round 
back to glance at the house, and his eyes soon | lat Mistress Affery, that she thought, with a 


rested on the long narrow window of the little | 
room near the hall-door. 

“Where may the lady be who has lost the 
use of her limbs, madam?” he inquired, with 
that peculiar smile which Mistress Affery could 
not choose but keep her eyes upon. 

“Up there!” said Affery, ‘Them two win- 
dows.” 

“Ha! I am of a fair size, but could not have 
the power of presenting myself in that room 
without a ladder. Now, madam, frankly— 
frankness is a part of my character—shall I 
open the door for you?” 

“Yes, bless you, Sir, for a dear creetur, and 
do it at once,” cried Affery, “for she may be 
a-calling to me at this very present minute, or 
may be setting herself a-fire and burning her- 
self to death, or there’s no knowing what may 
be happening to her, and me a-going out of my 
mind at thinking of it!” 

“Stay, my good madam!” He restrained her 
impatience with a smooth white hand. “ Busi- 
ness-hours, I apprehend, are over for the day ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried Affery. ‘Long ago.” 

**Let me make, then, a fair proposal. Fair- 
ness is a part of my character. I am just land- 
ed from the packet-boat, as you may see.” He 


showed her that his cloak was very wet, and that 
his boots were saturated with water; she had 
previously observed that he was disheveled and 
sallow as if from a rough voyage, and so chilled 
that he could not keep his teeth from chatter- 
ing: ‘I am just landed from the packet-boat, 
madam, and have been delayed by the weather; 


the infernal weather! In consequence of this, 
madam, some necessary business that I should 
otherwise have transacted here within the reg- 
ular hours (necessary business because money- 
business) still remains to be done. Now if you 
will fetch any authorized neighboring somebody 
to do it, in return for my opening the door, I'll 
open the door. If this arrangement should be 
objectionable, P’l—” and with the same smile 
he made a significant feint of backing away. 
Mistress Affery, heartily glad to effect the 
proposed compromise, gave in her willing adhe- 
sion to it. The gentleman at once entreated 
her to do him the favor of holding his cloak, 
took a short run at the narrow window, made 





sudden coldness, if he were to go straight up 
stairs to murder the invalid, what could sbe do 
to prevent him?” 

Happily he had no such purpose; for he re- 
appeared, in a moment, at the house-door. 
‘Now, my dear madam, if you'll have the good- 
ness—what the devil’s that?” 

The strangest of sounds. Evidently close at 
hand from the peculiar shock it communicated 
to the air, yet subdued as if it were far off. A 
tremble, a rumble, and a fall of some light dry 
matter. 

“What the devil is it?” 

**T don’t know what it is, but I've heard the 
like of it over and over again,” said Affery, who 
had caught his arm. 

He could hardly be a very brave man, even 
she thought in her dreamy start and fright, for 
his trembling lips had turned colorless. After 
listening a few moments he made light of it. 

‘‘Bah! Nothing! Now, my dear madam, I 
think you spoke of some clever personage. Will 
you be so kind as to confront me with that 
genius?’ He held the door in his hand, as 
though he were quite ready to shut her out 
again if she failed. 

‘Don’t you say any thing about the door and 
me, then,” whispered Affery. 

“ Not a word.” 

“And don’t you stir from here, or speak if 
she calls, while I run round the corner.” 

“Madam, I am a statue.” 

Affery had so vivid a fear of his going stealth- 
ily up stairs the moment her back was turned 
that, after hurrying out of sight, she returned 
to the gateway to peep at him. Seeing him still 
on the threshold, more out of the house than in 
it, as if he had no love for darkness, and no de- 
sire to probe its mysteries, she flew into the 
next street, and sent a message into the tavern 
to Mr. Flintwinch, who came out directly. The 
two returning together, the lady in advance, 
and Mr. Flintwinch coming up briskly behind, 
animated with the hope of shaking her before 
she could get housed—saw the gentleman stand- 
ing in the same place in the dark, and heard 
the strong voice of Mrs. Clennam calling from 
her room, “ Who is it? what is it? why does no 
one answer? who is that?” 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
HE Presidential campaign is fairly opened, all 
parties having made their nominations, and 
announced the principles upon which the canvass 
is to be conducted. We have already given the 
results of the American and Democratic Conven- 
tions. The Convention of the Republican Party 


assembled at Philadelphia, June 17, in accordance 
with the call of the Pittsburg meeting of February, 
addressed to “the people of the United States, 
without regard to past political difference or divi- 
sions, who are opposed to the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise; to the policy of the present 
Administration; to the extension of slavery inte 
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free territory; and in favor of the admission of 
Kansas as a Free State.” Hon. Henry S. Lane, of 
Indiana, was chosen Chairmen. A series of reso- 
lutions was adopted, as constituting the platform 
of the party. These are, in substance, as follows: 
1, Declares that the Constitution, the rights of the 
States, and the Union must be preserved. 2. De- 
nies the Constitutional power of Congress, of a 
Territorial Legislature, or of individuals to give 
legal assistance to slavery in any Territory of the 
United States. 3. Affirms that Congress has sov- 
ereign power over the Territories, and that it ought 
to exercise this power to prohibit polygamy and 
slavery. 4. Declares that the rights of the people 
of Kansas have been violated, in various ways, 
which are specified at length; and that this has 
been done by the sanction and procurement of the 
present Administration. 5, Urges the admission 
into the Union of Kansas, with its present Free 
State Constitution. 6. Denounces the principles 
in respect to foreign policy embodied in the Ostend 
Circular. 7. Advocates the construction, by the 
Federal Government, of a railway to the Pacific, 
and as an auxiliary thereto, of an emigrant route. 
8. Favors appropriations by Congress for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. 9. Invites the 
co-operation of men of all parties, however differ- 
ing in other respects ; and repudiates all legislation 
impairing the security of liberty of conscience, and 
equality of rights among citizens. An informal 
ballot being had for candidates for President and 
Vice President—the names of Messrs. Seward and 
Chase having been withdrawn—the result was, for 
Joun C. Fremont, of California 
Joun M‘Lean, of Ohio 

Upon a formal ballot being ordered, Mr. Frémont 
received all the votes, with the exception of 38, 
and his nomination was then made unanimous. 
For Vice President, Hon. William L. Dayton, of 
New Jersey, was nominated upon the first formal 
ballot.——-A Convention of that portion of the 
American party opposed to the action of the Con- 
vention held at Philadelphia, and to the nom- 
ination of Mr. Fillmore, assembled at New York, 
June 12... Hon. Robert Conrad, of Philadelphia, 
was appointed Chairman. A resolution was adopt- 
ed that the Convention should, by ballot, declare 
its preference for candidates for President and Vice 
President, and that a committee should be appoint- 
ed to confer with the Republican Convention about 
to be held at Philadelphia. A portion of the dele- 
gates hereupon withdrew, and organized a sepa- 
rate meeting. The Convention proceeded to bal- 
lot for candidates for President and Vice President ; 
Hon. N. P. Banks, of Massachusetts, on the tenth 
ballot, and Hon. William F, Johnston, of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the first ballot, received a majority of 
the votes, and were thereupon declared to be the 
unanimous preference of the Convention, and their 
names were presented, as such, to the Republican 
Convention then in session. That body having, 
in the meantime, made its choice, the American 
Convention proceeded to make its definitive nomin- 
ation, which resulted in favor of Mr. Frémont for 
President, and Mr. Johnston for Vice President. 

The various candidates for the Presidency have 
published letters accepting the nominations, and 
defining their positions with more or less minute- 
ness.—Mr. Fillmore, at the time of his nomination, 
was traveling in Europe, and his letter of accept- 
ance was written in Paris on the 21st of May. He 
says that at the close of his administration, in 








1853, he considered his public life as closed, and he 
had since taken no active part in politics; but hav- 
ing received the nomination, he accepted it, with- 
out waiting to inquire of its prospects of success or 
defeat, yielding to the wishes of those who desired 
that the government should be restored to its early 
purity, and that an end should be put to sectional 
agitation. Should he be elected, his past conduct 
would be the exponent of his future course, which 
would be directed with a scrupulous regard to 
maintaining the rights of every section of the Un- 
ion. He fully acceded to the principles laid down 
by the Convention which nominated him, and re- 
garded the American party as the only one having 
power to silence sectional agitation and restore 
harmony to the country. On the 21st of June Mr. 
Fillmore arrived at New York, and after an honor- 
able reception from the authorities and citizens, he 
proceeded to his home in Buffalo. Public meetings 
were held at various intermediate places, at which 
he spoke in elucidation of his opinions and princi- 
ples. ‘‘ We see,” said he, at Albany, “a political 
party presenting candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency, selected, for the first time, from 
the Free States alone, with the avowed purpose of 
electing those candidates by suffrages from one 
part of the Union only, to rule over the whole 
United States. Can it be possible that those who 
have engaged in such a measure have seriously re- 
flected upon the consequences that must follow in 
case of success? Can they have the madness or 
folly to believe that our Southern brethren would 
submit to be governed by such a Chief Magistrate ? 
Suppose that the South, having a majority of the 
electoral votes, should declare that they would have 
only slaveholders for President and Vice President, 
and should elect such by their exclusive suffrages 
to rule over us, would we submit to it? And are 
our Southern brethren less sensitive on this subject, 
or less jealous of their rights than ourselves? Those 
who think so are mistaken. And therefore if this 
sectional party succeeds, it leads inevitably to dis- 
solution of this beautiful fabric reared by our fore- 
fathers, cemented by their blood, and bequeathed 
to us as a priceless inheritance.”—Mr. Buchanan, 
in accepting the nomination, cordially adopts the 
resolutions constituting the Democratic platform. 
“To this platform,” he says, “I intend to confine 
myself throughout the canvass, believing that I 
have no right, as the candidate of the Democratic 
party, by answering interrogatories, to present new 
and different issues before the people.” No party, 
he says, ‘‘ founded on religious or political intoler- 
ance toward one class of American citizens, wheth- 
er born in our own or a foreign land, can long con- 
tinue to exist in this country.” The Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act, he says, gives the force of law to the 
elementary principle of self-government, in relation 
to slavery in the Territories, by leaving the people 
free to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in theirown way. Any other principle, in relation 
to the Territories, would be vain and illusory, be- 
cause, after a Territory had become a State, and 
entered the Union, there would be no constitutional 
power to prevent it from either establishing or 
abolishing slavery according to its sovereign will 
and pleasure. The agitation of the subject of 
slavery, Mr. Buchanan says, has produced great 
evil and no good, and he pledges himself, in the 
case of his election, that ‘all the power and influ- 
ence constitutionally possessed by the Executive 
shall be exerted, in a firm but conciliatory spirit, 
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during the single term that he shall remain in office, 
to restore the same harmony among the sister 
States which prevailed before this apple of discord, 
in the form of slavery agitation, had been cast into 
their midst.” In reference to foreign policy, Mr. 
Buchanan says that no human foreknowledge can 
prescribe positive rules in advance for all the exi- 
gencies that may arise; but he shall never depart 
from the principle that our foreign policy should 
be based upon the rule of doing justice to all na- 
tions, and requiring justice from them in return: 
he shall therefore use his best exertions to cultivate 
peace and friendship with all nations; but shall 
never forget that in case necessity should arise, our 
national honor must be preserved at all hazards 
and at any sacrifice. 

The Kansas Investigation Committee, appoint- 
ed by the House of Representatives, has present- 
ed a long and elaborate report, giving a history of 
the events that have taken place in the Territory 
since its organization, and attributing all the dis- 
orders that have there occurred to the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. Before any elections had 
been held in Kansas, says the Report, a secret so- 
ciety was formed in Missouri, having for its object 
the extension of slavery into Kansas and the other 
Territories, not only by aiding and inducing actual 
emigrants to go from the Slave States, but by send- 
ing men merely to vote at the elections ; and every 
election held in the Territory has been controlled 
by citizens of Missouri, who not only voted ille- 
gally, but prevented actual settlers from voting. 
Thus, at the election for delegate to Congress, held 
November 29, 1854, the number of votes cast was 
2843, of which 1729 were illegal. Of the whole 
number of votes, 2268 were given for Mr. Whit- 


field, who at this time received a majority of the 


legal votes for delegate for that term. In Febru- 
ary, 1855, a census was taken by the order of the 
Governor, and an election for members of the Leg- 
islature was appointed to be held on the 30th of 
March. By an organized movement, companies 
of men were sent into every district, with but a 
single exception, and so distributed as entirely to 
control the election. The census showed that the 
number of persons in the Territory entitled to vote 
was 2905; yet the whole number of votes given 
was 6320, and a large proportion of the legal elect- 
ors were deterred from voting. Of the 2905 whose 
names are found in the census, only 831 appear on 
the poll-books. From a comparison of the census 
with the poll lists, and from other evidence, the 
Committee report that only 1310 legal votes were 
cast, out of the whole 6320. The Pro-Slavery can- 
didates received 5427, and the Free-State candi- 
dates 791 votes, the remainder being scattering. 
The result was that every Member of the Council, 
and every Representative but one, declared elect- 
ed, belonged to the Pro-Slavery party. If the 
election had been confined to actual settlers, un- 
deterred by the presence of non-residents, the Com- 
mittee report that the evidence before them indi- 
cates that a majority of the Legislature would 
have been in favor of making Kansas a Free State. 
The Report proceeds to discuss the action of Gov- 
ernor Reeder in granting and refusing certificates 
to the delegates declared elected ; the nature of the 
laws passed by this Territorial Legislature; and 
then treats of the various elections since held in 
the Territory, including that of October 1, 1855, 
under which Mr. Whitfield now claims his seat as 
delegate in Congress; that of March 30, 1855, un- 





der which the seat was contested by Mr. Reeder; 
that of December 15, 1855, by which the State 
Constitution was adopted ; and that of January 15, 
1856, for officers under the State Constitution. It 
concludes with a summary of the conclusions which 
the majority of the Committee consider established 
by the testimony: 1. That every election held un- 
der the Territorial laws has been carried by or- 
ganized invasions from Missouri. 2. That the 
Territorial Legislature was illegally constituted, 
and its acts are therefore void. 38. That these al- 
leged laws have been generally used for wrongful 
purposes. 4. That the election under which Mr. 
Whitfield holds his seat was not valid. 5, That 
the election under which Mr. Reeder contests the 
seat was likewise invalid. 6. That Mr. Reeder re- 
ceived a greater number of legal votes than Mr. 
Whitfield. 7. That a new and fair election can 
not be held in the Territory without a new census, 
a stringent election-law, the selection of impartial 
judges, and the protection of United States troops. 
8. That the various elections held preliminary to 
the formation of a State Government have been as 
regular as the condition of the Territory would al- 
low; and that the Constitution formed in conse- 
quence of these elections embodies the will of the 
majority of the people. This Report is signed by 
Messrs. Howard and Sherman, a majority of the 
Committee; but it is understood that Mr. Ol- 
iver, the other Member, will present a counter- 
report. 

The Committee on the Territories, in the House 
of Representatives, reported a bill for the imme- 
diate admission of Kansas as a State, with the 
Topeka Constitution. It was rejected, June 30, 
by a majority of one—106 Nays, 105 Yeas. The 
next day a reconsideration of this vote was moved 
by Mr. Barclay, of Pennsylvania; the motion pre- 
vailed by a majority of two; and on the 3d of July 
the bill was passed by a majority of two—99 Yeas, 
97 Nays.—In the Senate several propositions in 
reference to the affairs of Kansas have been sub- 
mitted, all of which were referred to the Committee 
on Territories, who reported a bill, through their 
chairman, Mr. Douglass. This bill, as reported, 
provides that a Commission of five persons shall 
be appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall make an enu- 
meration of all the legal voters actually resident 
in Kansas on the 4th day of July. They are 
then to divide the Territory into election districts. 
Copies of the census, specifying the name of each 
voter, are to be sent to each county, which shall 
remain open for inspection and correction until 
the 20th day of October. The lists as corrected 
are then to be printed, and copies to be sent to 
each election district; no person to be allowed to 
vote whose name is not contained in these lists. 
All white citizens of the age of 21 years (including 
foreigners who have declared their intentions of 
becoming citizens) to be eligible to vote in the 
county where they had resided for three months. 
An election of delegates to be held on the first 
Monday of November; the delegates then chosen 
to meet on the first Monday of December, to form 
a Constitution and State Government, if they deem 
it expedient soto do. The bill provides that the 
Government so framed shall be republican in form, 
and that no laws shall be passed infringing the 
rights secured by the Constitution of the United 
States. It also contains provisions for punishing 
illegal voting, and interference with the freedom 
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of the election. Mr. Collamer presented a Minor- 
ity Report, opposing the bill, mainly on the ground 
that a large portion of the actual citizens in favor 
of making Kansas a Free State had been forcibly 
driven from the Territory during the late disturb- 
ances, and as they would not be actual residents 
on the 4th of July, they would be deprived of the 
privilege of voting; violence would thus be en- 
couraged by being rewarded with success. . In the 
course of the discussion which ensued various 
amendments were made to the bill, as reported by 
the Committee. The most important of these 
were: that of Mr. Adams, of Mississippi, exclud- 
ing foreigners who had filed their intentions of be- 
coming citizens from the lists of voters (adopted, 
22 to 16); that of Mr. Geyer, of Missouri, that no 
law shall be valid which shall require a test oath, 
or an oath to support any act of Congress, or any 
Legislative act, as a qualification for the exercise 
of any profession, or for the right to vote or act as 
juror, or which shall restrain or prohibit free dis- 
cussion on any law or subject of legislation pro- 
posed within the Territory (adopted, 40 to 3); and 
that of Mr. Douglass, providing that actual resi- 
dents of the Territory, at any period since its or- 
ganization, who may have left in consequence of 
the late disturbances, who shall return prior to 
the first day of October, with a view of perma- 
nently residing in the Territory, shall, if otherwise 
qualified, be entitled to vote (adopted unanimous- 
ly). The bill, as amended, was passed in the 
Senate by the vote of 33 to 12, and was sent to the 
House for concurrence. 

In California very serious disturbances have 
taken place. The immediate occasion was the 


murder of Mr. James King, the Editor of the San 


Francisco Evening Bulletin, by James P. Casey, 
Editor of the Sunday Times. Casey, who had been 
an inmate of the State Prison of Sing Sing, New 
York, became somewhat prominent as a politician 
on his arrival in California. Mr. King, in his pa- 
per, referred to this, and charged Casey with hav- 
ing fraudulently procured his election to office. 
On the 14th of May Casey shot Mr. King in the 
street ; an intense excitement was at once aroused, 
which resulted in the organzzation of a Vigilance 
Committee, on the model of that of 1851. Thou- 
sands of the leading citizens armed and enrolled 
themselves on this committee. In two or three 
days the organization was complete, when they 
proceeded to the prison where Casey was confined, 
and compelled the officers to surrender him, to- 
gether with Charles Cora, a notorious gambler and 
murderer, who had escaped punishment owing to 
the disagreement of the jury by whom he had been 
tried. Mr. King died on the 18th, and his funeral 
took place on the 22d. It was the most imposing 
ceremony ever held in the State. In the mean- 
while, Casey and Cora had been tried by the Vig- 
ilance Committee, found guilty, and sentenced to 
be hung. The sentence was carried into effect in 
the open street, in front of the rooms of the Vigi- 
lance Committee, while the funeral of Mr. King 
was being celebrated. The Committee now de- 
termined to deal with the desperadoes and bullies 
who infested the city, and had acquired a control- 
ling influence in the elections. Some were warn- 
ed to leave, others were arrested and confined for 
trial. Among these was a notorious ruffian, known 
in New York as “ Yankee Sullivan,” a native of 
Ireland, his real name being Francis Murray. He 





had been transported for crime committed in Great 
Britain, been sentenced to the State Prison in New 
York, and escaped a like punishment in Massa- 
chusetts by forfeiting his bail. In California he 
became a judge of elections, and was charged with 
frauds in that capacity. He committed suicide 
while in confinement, leaving behind a confession 
implicating a number of persons as his accomplices. 
The opponents of the Committee held a mass meet- 
ing on the 2d of June, but the sentiment of the 
community appeared to be adverse tothem. The 
Governor has issued a proclamation calling out 
the militia, and at the latest dates there was im- 
minent danger of an armed collision between the 
authorities and the adherents of the Vigilance 
Committee. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

In Mezico the draft of a constitution has been 
reported to Congress. The decree preventing 
the return of the Jesuits has been annulled.— 
Apprehensions exist of a war with Spain, who 
has made demands for the payment of an indem- 
nity for injuries inflicted upon Spanish subjects, 
and sent a fleet to Vera Cruz to enforce the de- 
mand.——The losses of the Costa Ricans, in their 
invasion of Nicaragua, have been even greater 
than was reported. The action of the remaining 
States of Central America is still undecided. Gen- 
eral Walker seems likely to hold his ground, though 
greatly embarrassed by want of money and provis- 
ions, and by sickness in his army. 

EUROPE, 

In England the intelligence of the dismissal of 
Mr. Crampton and the recognition of the Walker 
Government excited much alarm, and the action 
of the British Government was awaited with great 
anxiety. After some days’ deliberation it was 
formally announced by the Ministers that it had 
been determined not to dismiss Mr. Dallas, and 
that Government was ready to open negotiations 
in respect to the Central American question.—The 
conclusion of peace was celebrated with much dis- 
play on the 29th of May, the Queen’s birth-day. 
We give in another place an account of the fire- 
works and illuminations in the metropolis.—The 
public mind has been much interested in the trial, 
conviction, and execution of Palmer, the poisoner. 
The trial was concluded on the 27th of May, hav- 
ing occupied twelve days; and the execution took 
place on the 13th of June, 

The southern and central portions of France 
have been desolated by fearful inundations. The 
valleys of the Loire, the Rhone, and their trib- 
utaries were overflowed. At Lyons the damage 
was prodigious. The lower part of the town was 

In some places the waters reached the 
fourth stories of the houses. In spite of every ef- 
fort, the loss of lives was great, and the destruction 
of property almost incalculable. Scores of thou- 
sands of people have been made homeless. The 
Emperor set off at once for the scene of devastation, 
giving orders, and personally relieving the suffer- 
ers. He spent ten days in the inundated regions, 
and was every where received with the most un- 
bounded applause. Subscriptions to a large amount 
have been made in every quarter to relieve the suf- 
ferers.—The baptism of the Imperial Infant was 
celebrated in the church of Nétre Dame, with the 
utmost pomp, on the 14th of June. The ceremony 
was performed by Cardinal Patrizzi, who had been 
dispatched by the Pope for that special purpose. 





Literary 

The Physiology of the Senses, by A. B. Jounson. 
(Derby and Jackson.) The purport of this vol- 
ume is by no means indicated in its modest title. 
It contains no anatomical exposition of the or- 
gans of sensation, presents no conclusions founded 
on the results of the scalpel or the dissecting-ta- 
ble, but sets forth an acute analysis of the vari- 
ous kinds of knowledge obtained by observation 
of the material world. Hence it is to be re- 
garded as a contribution to metaphysical rather 
than to physical science. Not that it deals in 
theories and conjectures, which have so long been 
the opprobrium of that branch of learning that 
they have come to be considered by many as its 
essential characteristic. On the contrary, few sci- 
entific treatises are marked by a more sturdy ad- 
herence to facts. The author is thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the inductive system, and never 
forgets that the secrets of Nature are tu be detected 
only by a vigilant watching of her operations. But 
the facts which he places in the crucible of his sharp 
analysis are the facts of consciousness, not of the 
external world, and although originally derived 
from the senses, are studied after they have gained 
a lodgment in the mind, The problem with which 
he grapples is, in truth, only a portion of the 
great problem of all metaphysics—to determine the 
boundaries, validity, and contents of human knowl- 
edge by referring it to its original sources in the or- 
ganization of our nature. For the solution of this 
problem Mr. Johnson has the advantage of being a 
thinker rather than a scholar. His work shows 
little erudition, but great reflection. In the pro- 


cess of investigation he has consulted no previous 
writer, but has relied entirely on his own observa- 


tion. He was prompted to his task by the necessi- 
ties of his intellect, and his volume, accordingly, 
betrays the mental freedom and loyalty which, in 
their combination, are far more attractive to the 
lover of truth than any pretensions to rhetorical 
skill, Both in form and matter it boldly deviates 
from conventional usage, never aiming at popular 
effect, and challenging no interest in the reader, 
except his interest in the questions to which it is 
devoted. 

The leading theorems of the volume are marked 
by great simplicity. Their importance is not al- 
ways obvious until their consequences are devel- 
oped in the stringent applications suggested by 
the author. Thus his elimination from the notices 
of each of the senses of what belongs to the do- 
main of the other, at first view, seems to furnish 
but a series of truisms, until we discover that it is 
an integral part of a process that is equally essen- 
tial to the clearness, certainty, and discrimination 
of thonght in general. But the habit, which the 
perusal of this work tends to establish, of question- 
ing the different sources of knowledge, and allow- 
ing no legitimacy to one within the sphere of 
another, is an invaluable aid in the pursuit of 
truth. Mr. Johnson, indeed, only opens the sub- 
ject—he does not exhaust it—for his analysis of 
the functions of the respective senses might well 
be applied to all the intellectual and emotional 
faculties with which our nature is endowed. Thus, 
while. the apparently insignificant propositions, 
that “seeing can inform us of nothing but sights,” 
“hearing can inform us of nothing but sounds,” 
and the like, lead to results of unexpected compre- 
hensiveness, it might be shown, with equal bene- 
fit in the sphere of the intellect, that ‘‘ imagination 
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ean furnish nothing but images,” “the logical facul- 
ty nothing but deductions,” and are powerless be- 
yond their own limits ; or in the sphere of the emo- 
tions, that “ benevolence can teach us only what is 
kind,” ‘justice can teach us only what is equita- 
ble,” and invading each other’s bounds produces 
only confusion. Mr. Johnson has a singularly 
distinct perception of the special function of each 
sense; and his analysis, in that relation, applied 
to the whole domain of the intellect and the emo- 
tions, would produce conclusions of no small value 
in psychological science. 

Lectures read to the Seniors in Harvard College, 
by Epwarp T. Cuannine. (Ticknor and Fields.) 
Professor Channing honorably represents a by- 
gone phase of Massachusetts scholarship. He was 
born just ven years before the commencement of 
the present century, and soon after its first decade 
assumed an active part in our youthful literature. 
In 1814 he aided in the establishment of a club 
of young men, under whose auspices the North 
American Review, the earliest periodical which has 
gained a permanent foothold in this country, had 
its origin. The first intention of the movers in 
this undertaking was to found a bi-monthly mag- 
azine, devoted to criticism, poetry, political dis- 
cussion, and general literature. Several of the 
most accomplished scholars in Boston and the vi- 
cinity were enlisted in the plan. At the head of 
the enterprise was Mr. Willard Phillips, at that 
time a recent graduate of Cambridge, a tutor in the 
University, and a scholar whose keen intellectual 
tastes gave promise of the distinction which he has 
since attained in the most exacting of the liberal 
professions. Among his coadjutors were several 
persons whose names have been conspicuous both 
in literature and in public life, including President 
Kirkland, George Cabot, James Lloyd, Josiah 
Quincy, Richard H. Dana, and George Ticknor, 
besides the author of these Lectures. The project 
of the magazine was ultimately merged in the ar- 
rangements for a periodical of a wider scope, pur- 
suant to which the first number of the North Amer- 
ican Review was issued in May 1815, under the 
editorial superintendence of Mr. William Tudor. 
Two years after, the Review passed into the hands 
of a club, d of the bers of the original 
club and a few others, among whom were Jared 
Sparks, John Gallison, William Powell Mason, 
and Nathan Hale. After being edited for a year 
by Mr. Sparks, the Review was intrusted to the 
charge of Mr. Channing, who devoted himself to 
its interests with ardor and success. He was 
assisted in his duties by his cousin, Mr. Richard 
H. Dana, both being under the age of thirty,, 
but already distinguished for their comprehen- 
sive knowledge of English literature, and their 
critical severity of taste. The North American 
Review, at this early stage of its existence, ac- 
quired a reputation for sound and elegant schol- 
arship, a genial enthusiasm for good letters, and 
a profound appreciation of the great masters of 
a past age, which has never been surpassed in 
the numerous editorial changes that mark its sub- 
sequent history. Mr. Channing contributed sev- 
eral papers of a high order of criticism, showing 
the maturity of judgment, refinement of taste, 
and vigor of expression which were eminently 
characteristic of his mind, and which were soon to 
find a most appropriate and congenial field for 
their exercise. This was the Professorship of 
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Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College, to which 
office he was appointed in the autumn of 1819. 
He was then just twenty-eight years of age. He 
continued to discharge the active duties of the Pro- 
fessorship for thirty-two years, when, according to 
a long-cherished determination, he resigned the 
position upon reaching his sixtieth year. His in- 
fluence in this office was no less benign in its char- 
acter than it was extensive in its bearings. The 
students who shared the benefit of his instructions 
are now scattered by thousands in all parts of our 
land. Not one of them but will acknowledge the 
kindly impulse that was given to his literary as- 
pirations both by the example and the precepts of 
the frank-hearted professor. ‘‘He was their ad- 
viser and guide in their reading—that which de- 
velops the minds, and so much forms the tastes 
and influences the opinions of the young. Not 
merely by his course of lectures and by private 
interviews, but also in the voluntary reading- 
classes that met at his study, he drew them from 
the fascinations of the superficial, brilliant favor- 
ites of the day, to the writers of deep thought, ele- 
vated sentiments, and pure style. During the 
term of his professorship he outlived many fashions 
of opinion and taste in literature and elocution. 
For thirty years and more he stood a breakwater 
against the tides and currents of false and mislead- 
ing fashions ; and under that lee, in calmer airs, and 
in smoother but not less deep water, the student 
was protected in his feebler and less skillful early 
efforts. Many will recall the quiet, keen, epigram- 
matic satire, that he used so sparingly and so well, 
with which he gave a death-wound to the popu- 
larity of some ill-deserving favorite in oratory or 
poetry.” 

The present volume consists of a portion of the 
lectures which, in the course of his official duties, 
Professor Channing was in the habit of reading to 
the successive classes in the University. In the 
selection of topics for discussion they do not wide- 
ly deviate from the beaten track, but in the mode 
of treatment they exhibit the originality, independ- 
ence, and peculiar tastes of the author. Blended 
with the usual course of remark on the principles 
of composition and delivery, we find many admira- 
ble views on collateral subjects—such as the in- 
fluence and authority of literary tribunals, the most 
judicious habits of reading, the preparation of the 
writer for his work, and the foundation and char- 
acter of literary fame. The thoughts come fresh 
from the author’s mind, and make a no less deep 
impression by their transparent sincerity and earn- 
estness, than by their singular union of exquisite 
taste with acute common sense. With rare mod- 
esty of statement, they present the conclusions of 
a sagacious literary judgment, and clothed in char- 
acteristic propriety of costume, they furnish a fit- 
ting memorial of a sturdy pioneer of American lit- 
erature. A brief memoir of Professor Channing, 
by Richard H. Dana, Jun., executed with ability 
and taste, forms an appropriate introduction to the 
volume. 

Siz Months in Kansas, by a Lavy. (J. P. Jew- 
ett and Co.) The author of this little work is 
a lady of cultivation and talent, who early last 
autumn was induced to join a party of New En- 
gland emigrants in search of the promised land. 
They found any thing but milk and honey in Kan- 
sas. Her experience was of the saddest character. 
Besides the usual privations incident to a new 
country, she was soon called to encounter trials of 





peculiar aggravation. First, the confusion of 
domestic arrangements, then disease, and, finally 
the horrors of civil war, filled her cup of bitterness 
to overflowing. Upon the return of spring she was 
glad to leave the prospects of the prairie for the 
bleak hills of New England. The value of her 
book consists in its being a simple and unpretend- 
ing record of facts. In the form of letters to her 
mother at home, she draws a faithful picture of 
the daily perilous life of the emigrant in Kansas, 
giving a singularly artless but impressive illustra- 
tion of womanly courage and fortitude amidst dan- 
gers that might well appall the stoutest heart. 
Her narrative possesses a profound interest, and 
inspires equal respect for the character of the writer 
and sympathy with her cruel forest experiences. 

Western Africa: Its History, Condition, and 
Prospects, by Rev. J. Lercuton Witson. (Har- 
per and Brothers.) The curious details concerning 
the manners and customs of “‘ Negroland” given in 
the last number of our Magazine were derived 
from this unique volume. With such a taste of 
its quality our readers are prepared to judge for 
themselves of its merits. Mr. Wilson certainly en- 
joyed rare opportunities for obtaining materials for 
its composition, and the result is a work of equal 
interest to the ethnological student and the general 
reader. No previous traveler has so fully laid open 
that portion of interior Africa which was subjected 
to his observation, nor can such accurate and 
graphic notices of the social and domestic life of 
the negro tribes be obtained from any other source 
with which we are acquainted. 

Peter Gott, the Cape Ann Fisherman, by G. Rey- 
notps, M.D. (J. P. Jewett and Co.) Redolent 
of the salt breezes of Massachusetts Bay, this pis- 
catory narrative derives its materials from the hard 
realities of a fisherman’s life rather than from the 
inventions of fancy. Whether Peter Gott stands 
for a veritable maritime hero of Cape Ann, or is 
only endowed with a romantic existence to serve 
as the representative of his class, is a matter of 
little consequence; but the modest history of his 
career presents a genuine picture of a special phase 
of life and character, the prototypes of which are 
thickly scattered on certain portions of the New 
England shore. As exhibited in this volume, Peter 
is a specimen of the adventurous, robust, large- 
handed, and large-hearted fishermen, who ply their 
exciting trade on our northeasterly coast, enduring 
fearful dangers, extraordinary hazards, and inev- 
itable hardships, for the sake of moderate gains. 
His experience embodies that of many ancient 
mariners who have grown old, without growing 
rich. A competence, however, rewards Peter for 
a life of patient industry, and in the possession of 
public esteem and private happiness, he leaves the 
world, at an advanced age, with no reason to grum- 
ble at fisherman’s luck. His adventures are de- 
scribed in a style of unpretending simplicity, in 
perfect keeping with the character of the theme, 
and more forcible than any attempt at rhetorical 
embellishment. 

A new edition of the History of the American 
Bible Society, by the Rev. Dr. SrR1CKLAND, is pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. It contains a 
complete account of the operations of the Society, 
in a consecutive form, from its original establish- 
ment in 1816 to the close of the past year. During 
that period the Society has aided in the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures in one hundred and thirty- 
eight different languages or dialects, including no 
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less than one hundred and sixty versions. The 
efforts of the Board of Managers to introduce the 
Bible into foreign countries form a curious chap- 
ter in its history, and furnish the writer with a 
theme which he has treated in an able and inter- 
esting manner. 

Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe, is a translation 
from Haklander, a German writer, who is intro- 
duced by a highly encomiastic preface from the 
pen of Sir Archibald Alison. Without attaching 
too great importance to the critical oracles of the 
learned historian, who regards Haklander as the 
rival of Dickens “‘in graphic description of charac- 
ter and occasional pathetic power,” we may pro- 
nounce this story to be a vivid exhibition of the so- 
cial state of numerous classes in Europe, illustrated 
by frequent touches of genuine dramatic effect. The 
chief representative of European slave life is Clara, 
a popular ballet dancer, whose dependence on public 
caprice is intended to shadow forth the subjection 
of the artist to inferior minds in the present state 
of civilization, and to suggest the need of more 
powerful guarantees for mental freedom. Naive 
description and lively dialogue are happily com- 
bined in the execution of the work. (Harper and 
Brothers). 

The selections, entitled Wit and Wisdom of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, by Evert A. DuycKinck, pre- 
sent an agreeable taste of the Attic salt, English 
sense, and French vivacity of the incomparable 
ecclesiastical humorist. In his happiest produc- 
tions Sydney always improves upon acquaintance. 
The real depth of his reflections is often concealed 
by the gay sparkle of persiflage which plays upon 
the surface. But the more he is read the deeper 
will be the impression of his eminent sagacity, his 
acute practical wisdom, and his knowledge of hu- 
man nature, as well as of his kindly humor and 
generous heart. Mr. Duyckinck has executed his 
task under the influence of admiration for his sub- 
ject, and a familiar acquaintance with his many- 
sided writings. The selections are made with 
scholar-like tact, and the memoir prefixed to the 
volume comprehends the well-known incidents in 
the life of the brilliant Sydney in a graceful and 
pleasing narrative. (J. S. Redfield.) 

John Halifax (published by Harper and Brothers) 
is the latest production of the author of ‘ Olive,” an 
English novel-writer, who knows how to find the 
way to the heart by apparently slight and simple 
combinations. The hero of the story has risen 
from the lowest dregs of society to fortune and po- 
sition by the force of innate integrity of character 
and determined energy of will. He is often placed 
in somewhat improbable situations, but his con- 
duct never fails to be marked by natural courage, 
strong mother-wit, and a triumphant sense of hon- 
or and propriety. The brave affectionateness of 
Ursula, her sweet conjugal devotion, and her un- 
failing womanly dignity in every change of scene, 
admirably blend with the robust virtues of John 
Halifax, and create a perpetual interest in their 
fortunes. Few passages in recent fiction are more 
touching than the closing chapter of this nov- 
el, which completes a d tic history, marked 
throughout by simple pathos. 

Rachel and the New World, translated from the 
French of Leon BEAvVALLET, is a farcical descrip- 
tion of the author’s experience of American life 
while traveling in this country as a member of 
Raphael Felix’s dramatic troupe. It is brimful of 
caricature, astounding exaggeration, and rattle- 








headed vivacity. In the estimation of the gay 
tragedian, Paris is Paradise—no other place is fit 
to live in—the United States is overrun by bar- 
barians and buffaloes—and New York, with its 
sad, dismal ways, is gloomy enough to break the 
heart of a European. The infinite conceit of the 
author, and his occasional flashes of true humor, 
make his book sufficiently amusing, and no one but 
will smile at his merriment at the expense of the 
““New World.” (Dix, Edwards, and Co.) 

CuARLEs Lever's Martins of Cro’ Martin is 
one of his characteristic Irish stories founded on 
the political struggles of 1829. (Harper and Broth- 
ers.) 
The Earnest Man is the title of a new biography 
of the late Rev. ApoNrRAM JuDson, by Mrs. H. C. 
Conant, presenting the life and labors of that 
missionary hero in a compact volume, adapted to 
the wants of the generality of readers. ‘Though 
containing few new facts in addition to those em- 
bodied in the voluminous work of Presittént Way- 
land, its arrangement and prevailing tone bear the 
impress of the author’s excellent taste, and render 
it an admirable piece of biographical composition. 
(Phillips, Sampson, and Co.) 

An original novel, entitled Helen Lincoln, by 
Miss Carrie Capron (published by Harper and 
Brothers), presents an unpretending delineation of 
character in a natural style, without seeking for 
effect in improbable incidents, or melodramatic 
exaggeration. Its truthfulness of feeling and pure 
moral tone will recommend it to intelligent readers. 

A New Chapter in the Early Life of Washington, 
by Jonn PickE.1, describes the connection of 
Washington with the Potomac Company, which 
was formed soon after the Revolution for the pur- 
pose of opening an internal communication be- 
tween the waters of the Atlantic and the Ohio 
River. The author, who was one of the Board of 
Directors of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Com- 
pany for several years, obtained access in his offi- 
cial capacity to a mass of documents on the subject, 
which he has here reduced to an interesting his- 
torical narrative, illustrated by a copious selection 
from the private correspondence of Washington. 
The volume presents ample testimony to the prac- 
tical energy of the great American chief, and to his 
ardent zeal in the work of internal improvement. 
(D. Appleton and Co.) 

The Tongue of Fire, by Wrii1AM Artur, aims 
to exhibit the true power of Christianity, by refer- 
ence to the effects of the effusion of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost. Contrasting the Chris- 
tian life and ministry of the present day with those 
of the primitive believers, it sets forth a variety of 
practical lessons for the warning and instruction 
of the Church. The work is marked by fervor of 
spirit, urgency of appeal, and vigorous eloquence of 
expression. (Harper and Brothers.) 

The second volume of Mr. Senator BEenton’s 
Thirty Years’ View is issued by Appleton and Co., 
bringing that elaborate work to a close. It ex- 
tends from the accession of Mr. Van Buren to the 
Presidency to the first year of Mr. Fiilmore’s ad- 
ministration. As an index to the great political 
measures of that period, the work is invaluable to 
the historical reader as well as to the statesman, 
while the nervous comments of the author on the 
course of legislation, without professing to exhibit 
a philosophic impartiality, shed a brilliant light 
on the management of parties and the secret 
springs of Congressional action. 
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ATIONS, like individuals, acquire rights and 
incur obligations by the mere effect of their 
birth. Their existence endows them with a prima 
facie right to exist unmolested by their neighbors, 
to exercise dominion over their own territory, to 
regulate the terms on which their component citi- 
zens shall live together, to enjoy the undivided use 
of the earth, air, water within their boundaries, to 
be tenants in common with the rest of the world 
of the open seas; and they can not be deprived of 
these rights, gratuitously, without injustice. In 
return, they owe to the world—as the citizen to 
the community—a duty of rectitude, usefulness, 
and progress. This duty is the condition of their 
rights; neglect of the one involves a correspond- 
ing forfeiture of the other. The forteiture can not 
always be enforced, for want of competent tribu- 
nals before which offending nations can be ar- 
raigned; but the penalty will not have been the 
less incurred though the culprit escape its inflic- 
tion. No doctrine flows more clearly from natural 
principles than that which declares that a nation 
which willfully neglects the duty of usefulness and 
progress forfeits its claims to safety, dominion, and 
existence. 

Purely abstract as it seems, this doctrine is re- 
ceiving a practical recognition in many parts of 
the world at the present day. It is being enforced 
by British power in Hindostan. Itspreads ashield 
over violations of municipal law in Central Amer- 
ica. Its operation on the Eastern coast of Asia is 


distinctly foreshadowed. This has therefore seem- 


ed a fitting opportunity to inquire how the United 
States have discharged their duty of usefulness and 
progress; to balance their account current with 
the world, and to determine whether, on their 
eightieth birthday, they figure as debtors or cred- 
itors of mankind at large. The inquiry might be 
indefinitely extended were its whole scope em- 
braced. It is believed that some service has been 
rendered to humanity by the American solution 
of the democratic experiment. In a moral and 
religious point of view the United States may lay 
claim to something. Nor could it be safely said 
that the Republic has lived eighty years in vain 
for abstract science and letters. But, however cu- 
rious and profitable it would be to cast up these 
several accounts in the world’s ledger, it is only 
proposed in this place to inquire (and that very 
briefly) into one branch of material progress; to 
ask, what have the United States done for the bet- 
terment of man’s physical condition? what new 
discoveries and inventions have they added to the 
world’s stock since they became a nation ? 

It must have seemed of good omen to supersti- 
tious minds, eighty years ago, that the independ- 
ence of the American colonies and their erection 
into a sovereign state were so nearly simultaneous 
with the invention by Americans of the lightning- 
rod and the steamboat. It was during intervals 
of relaxation from political duties that Franklin 
devised the former; poor Fitch thought out the 
latter while busied in repairing old continental 
muskets. Two more truly great inventions it 
would be difficult to specify. The lightning-rod 
has traveled round the world, and has saved more 
lives and property than we who take it as a mat- 
ter of course could venture to estimate. Nor has 
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the primitive rod been materially improved, though 
it has furnished a basis for so many patents. Fran- 
gois Arago, dying, left it as his settled opinion that 
Franklin’s rod was the best that has been made; 
and that, whatever builders have ignorantly as- 
serted, it is a complete shield against lightning, if 
properly constructed. And it is but one of Frank- 
lin’s noble legacies. His electrical experiments 
were the parent of all subsequent discoveries and 
inventions connected with electricity. To him the 
world owes the knowledge which led to the tele- 
graph, the electroplate, the electrotype. Every 
fresh adaptation of electricity is a stone added to 
his monument. When the lightning is taught to 
illumine our streets, and to propel carriages, sci- 
ence will still bear witness that these wonderful 
works are only improvements of his bequest. Elec- 
tricity is Franklin’s. 

Dispute has needlessly arisen about the inven- 
tion of the steamboat. If there were either sense 
or fruit in tracing undeveloped ideas to their ori- 
gin, we might detect the germ of the steamboat 
in Egyptian conceptions three thousand years old. 
We had better stick to facts and tangible objects. 
They suffice for history, and also for the fame of 
all the rival claimants. Watt’s invention of the 
first truly practical steam-engine does not detract 
from the merit of Papin’s discovery of the con- 
denser, or his application of the piston-rod; nor is 
their merit less because Fitch, Rumsey, and Ful- 
ton first utilized their labors in the construction of 
steamboats. Fitch and Rumsey were contempo- 
raries and rivals. In 1788, Rumsey’s boat was 
propelled by steam against the current of the Po- 
tomac at the rate of five miles an hour; about the 
same time Fitch’s boat made eight miles an hour 
on the Delaware. Fitch obtained patents from 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
etc.; Rumsey obtained a patent in Virginia, an- 
other in England, and a certificate from General 
Washington. They quarreled, wrote pamphlets 
against each other, came to open battle before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. Nothing came either of 
their dispute or their invention but sorrow for both. 
“T confess,” says Fitch, ‘that the thought of a 
steamboat, which first struck me by accident about 
the middle of April, 1785, hath hitherto been very 
unfortunate to me: the perplexities and embarrass- 
ments through which it has caused me to wade far 
exceed any thing that the common course of life 
ever presented to my view.” Both inventions were 
allowed to fall to the ground: the inventors died, 
wretchedly—Rumsey in England, having narrow- 
ly escaped a prison for debt; Fitch in Kentucky, 
in poverty, praying with his last breath that they 
would lay him by the side of the Ohio, where “ the 
music of the steam-engine might soothe his spirit.” 

Nineteen years after their successful experi- 
ments the Clermont was launched at New York. 
Fulton possessed the remarkable advantages of 
European experience, a European reputation, and 
British machinery. He had powerful and wealthy 
connections. Chancellor Livingston was his part- 
ner; the State his munificent patron; foreign gov- 
ernments his friends. A very different sort of man, 
obviously, from poor John Fitch and James Rum- 
sey: he could afford to launch bitter contempt at 
the unbelieving crowd which witnessed his experi- 











ment. The Clermont—the first successful steam- 
boat in the world—was launched in 1807. Du- 
ring the four following years several other steam- 
boats were built in the United States on her mod- 
el, including the first steam ferry-boats on the 
Hudson. At last, in 1812, the first European 
steamboat, the Comet, was launched on the Clyde, 
in Scotland. 

It was with these two contributions to the fund 
of human progress—the one already perfect, the 
other in embryo—that the United States began 
life. Congress was authorized by the Constitution 
to “‘ promote the progress of science and useful arts 
by securing, for limited times, to authors and in- 
ventors, the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries ;” this provision was car- 
ried into effect by the first Patent Law passed in 
1790, sixty-six years ago. In the interval be- 
tween this act and the declaration of independ- 
ence, there had grown up in America a race of 


men whose necessities sharpened their wits, and | 


whose experience had trained them to boldness 
and self-reliance. At the time Independence was 
declared, Eli Whitney was eleven years of age, 
Jacob Perkins ten, Amos Whittemore seventeen, 
Oliver Evans twenty-one, David Wilkinson rather 
older: all looked forward to earning their bread 
by manual labor, When the Patent Law was 
passed two of these were ready to avail themselves 
of its provisions. 

Jacob Perkins is best known by his inventions 
of steam artillery; but his real fame rests on his 
nail machine, The credit of having been the first 
to make cut nails has been claimed, perhaps just- 
ly, for David Wilkinson, of Rhode Island; but the 
manufacture of American nails did not really be- 
gin till Perkins, then a mechanic in the Massa- 
chusetts mint, invented his machine, by which 
nails were cut and headed by one operation. Per- 
kins, like most inventors, ruined, disheartened, per- 
secuted by creditors, took to other pursuits; but 
the invention remained, and ‘is still the basis of 
our nail machines to-day. Two years after its 
success in America, the first nail machine was 
erected in England at Wimborne, in Staffordshire. 

Very similar were the fortunes of Oliver Evans, 
the Delaware miller. His valuable inventions— 
the elevator, the conveyer, the hopper-boy, the 
drill, and the descender—were put in successful 
operation at his brother’s mills in 1783; but, as 
usual, the Brandywine millers would not believe 
the evidence of their senses, and would not see 
that machinery which effected a saving in labor 
of 50 per cent., with an increased yield of 14 per 
cent., were worth adoption. Evans lived, how- 
ever, to see their merit acknowledged even by 
his most inveterate antagonist, who saved some 
$30,000 a year by introducing them into his mills; 
but meanwhile the inventor had turned his thoughts 
into another channel. He was seized—the shal- 
low man—with the “steam mania,” and had the 
inconceivable folly to declare that he could, with 
the power of steam, drive not only mills, but ves- 
sels and carriages, A man so flighty, in the year 
of grace 1800, was to be scoffed and derided, or at 
best pitied, while he laboriously contrived a ma- 
chine which, being amphibious, was a steamboat 
in the water and a locomotive on land. He chris- 
tened it the Oructor Amphibolis. It ran up Mark- 
et Street, at Philadelphia, by the power of steam, 
then round to the water, to which it took natural- 
ly, and swam up the Delaware sixteen miles. Very 
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soon afterward machines as wonderful were made 
by Trevithick, Vivian, Stephenson, Griffith, Gordon, 
and Gurney, in England; and in twenty-six years 
the Oructor became a practical success at Man- 
chester. 

Whitney’s great invention—the cotton gin — 
was perfected in 1793, when the inventor was a 
student at law at Savannah. Many years ago, 
the net gain to the Southern States from this in- 
vention was estimated at one hundred millions of 
dollars. In 1784 eight bags of American cotton 
were sent to Liverpool; they were there seized by 
the custom-house officers, who were satisfied that 
some fraud was being attempted, as no cotton grew 
in America. Without the gin, indeed, it could 
not be raised profitably; and the southern lend 
which was unsuitable for rice was lost. This sin- 
gle invention has given to the United States the 
staple which may be said, in round terms, to con- 
stitute one half their export; it feeds the poor of 
England, and clothes the world. Ingenuity has 
exhausted itself in improvements on Whitney’s 
gin; but the glory of the inventor is undiminish- 
ed. It did not give him bread; but if it stood 
alone, it would go far to acquit his country’s debt 
of usefulness to the world. 

Only second to Whitney stands Amos Whitte- 
more, who, in 1797, invented the cotton-and-wool 
card-machine—a contrivance so wonderful that it 
has been compared to the human frame; so useful, 
that it may be said to have recreated the cotton 
and wool manufactures. Whittemore forms a 
bright exception to the common rule of inventors. 
He saw his invention succeed; he was rewarded 
for it; he never saw it superseded, nor would he 
had he lived till now. In the contemplation of its 
use in every manufacturing country, and in the 
congenial employment afforded by the construction 
of an ingenious orrery, Mr. Whittemore could af- 
ford to see his English patent violated, and his 
rights usurped in France. 

Justice requires that to these names should be 
added that of Thomas Blanchard, the inventor of 
the lathe for turning irregular forms. The idea 
of this beautiful and simple machine, which has 
received so infinite an application in our day, first 
occurred to Blanchard, it is said, as he was driv- 
ing through a country town in New England. In 
the excitement of the moment he shouted, and 
sprang from his seat; attracting such attention 
that passers-by were half inclined to secure the 
person of so obvious a lunatic. Perhaps no Amer- 
ican invention has challenged more admiration or 
provoked more piracy than this. 

Of the early American inventions, the bulk were 
farming imp] ts. Independ found Amer- 
ican mechanics barely competent to build a car- 
riage or make a good plow. The United States 
were dependent on England, itself deplorably back- 
ward, Necessity made half the young farmers 
inventors. Year by year new plows made their 
appearance, new rakes, planters, cultivators, cut- 
ters, threshers. To describe intelligibly, or even 
to enumerate, the more prominent American agri- 
cultural inventions would be impossible in these 
limits. An idea of the inventive movement may 
be formed from the fact that, during the first sixty 
years of the Patent Office, nearly 2500 different 
farming instruments were patented. No Jess than 
400 different plows have been secured by letters- 
patent ; and vast numbers of reapers, mowers, har- 
vesting machines, grain hullers, farming mills, 
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smut machines, winnowing machines, churns, etc. 
So far as comparisons have been instituted, these 
tools have proved superior to the corresponding 
implements in use abroad; American reapers, for 
instance, are famous every where. And it may be 
safely added, that nowhere is farm labor so econo- 
mized, or farming implements so cheap, as in the 
United States. 

Household furniture likewise called forth in- 
ventive skill at the inception of our national his- 
tory. Before the Revolution, cabinet-makers in 
London furnished houses in Boston and New York. 
Stoves were among the earliest useful American 
inventions; they have continued to hold a promi- 
nent place in the Patent Reports; many American 
models combine economy in fuel with calorific 
power in a degree unequaled abroad. The value 
of labor suggested washing machines: convenience 
required durable and cheap bedsteads, and chairs. 
It has been doubted whether the models of these 
articles now in use can be improved. In the high- 
er descriptions of furniture this country has not 
excelled. Its sphere in every department has been 
the useful, not the ornamental. Hence, though 
luxury has latterly created a demand for costly 
furniture, it has been supplied at a sacrifice of 
taste as conspicuous, in comparison with foreign 
art, as our successes in humbler departments of 
the craft. 

America was nobly wooded eighty years ago. 
To bring lumber to market, to adapt it for the 
carpenter's workshop, required many inventions. 
They have come at call; and are unrivaled. Be- 
tween the stout woodsman of olden time with ax 
on shoulder, and the vast lumber dépdts of our day 
with their steam-mills, their elaborate saws, their 


slides, their docks, their slitting, blocking, chim- 
ing, dressing machinery—sometimes costing half 
a million of dollars for a single establishment— 


what a step! Nor is there less progress in car- 
penters’ tools. Eighty years ago every thing de- 
pended on manual strength and skill; now the 
man is a mere accessory of the machine. We saw, 
we slit, we chop, we plane, we groove, we tenon, 
we bore, we mortise, we veneer by machinery. 
The planing machine alone has become an insti- 
tution, and has given birth to political parties. 

As the climate required the invention of stoves, 
and our fertile land called for farming tools, and 
our woods demanded saw-mills and planing ma- 
chines, so the great extent of our country exacted 
swift conveyances by land and by water. . Fulton’s 
mantle fell upon worthy shoulders, The Collins 
steamer Adriatic is believed to be peerless among 
ocean steam-ships; and most certainly the world 
may be searched in vain for rivals in speed, ele- 
gance, and comfort, to the Hudson, Sound, and 
Lake steamers. Foreigners have candidly admit- 
ted our pre-eminence ; consoling themselves with 
the reflection that, if builders here have outshone 
the world in skill, legislatures abroad have secured 
safety. Nor are American triumphs confined to 
steam vessels; American packets enjoy the lion’s 
share of the ocean traffic. An honorable rivalry 
exists between American clippers and those of 
Aberdeen and another British port; but it is be- 
lieved that the late performances of the former 
have been as unique as those of the yachts which 
so recently startled Europe. For navigation the 
United States have done something. Before they 
were emancipated from the colonial yoke, the re- 
ection of the sun’s rays in a pail of water inspired 





the poor glazier, Thomas Godfrey, of Philadelphia, 
with the idea of the quadrant; and though the 
Royal Society allowed their Vice-President to share 
an honor to which he had no claim, they recognized 
Godfrey’s invention by presenting him with £200 
worth of furniture. It is to him, and him alone, 
that navigation owes the sextant which bears the 
name of Hadley. An American steamer first 
crossed the Atlantic in 1819; Americans discoy- 
ered and mapped the Gulf Stream; the American 
Maury has saved millions upon millions to com- 
merce by his discoveries of ocean currents. On 
land, the United States own the superiority of 
some foreign railways in point of solidity, safety, 
and management; but ours cost less, consequent- 
ly abound more, and traveling is cheaper. Our 
railway wheels, springs, and brakes may compare 
with any. In their day American stages were the 
admiration of travelers; and even French inge- 
nuity has produced nothing so light and elegant as 
our wagons. 

For a peaceful nation like the United States, 
their destructive inventions have been uncommon- 
ly numerous and successful. Fulton spent most 
of his life in trying to blow up ships; Bushnell is 
remembered by like experiments; and Perkins de- 
serted his nail machine for a steam-gun. It is in 
evidence that the identical Minié ball, under the 
name of the conical ball, was in use at Utica and 
elsewhere in the North a quarter of a century ago. 
Much of the present science of gunnery is built 
upon the discoveries of Major Mordecai of the 
United States army. At Sebastopol both Russian 
and allied officers preferred the Colt’s revolver to 
any other holster or belt weapon: the body-guard 
of the Emperor of China are said to have made the 
same sensible choice. Wherever men or beasts 
are to be shot, the American rifles—Sharpe’s, Per- 
ry’s, Wesson’s, and others—are household words. 
Warner's rifling machines and bayonet machines 
are only second to Blanchard’s more comprehensive 
invention. Nor have Dablgreen’s improvements 
in the form of cannon, and the modern plan of 
welding the metal in coils, been less useful to the 
science of artillery. 

In hardware, and fibrous and textile fabrics, the 
United States were long distanced by foreign coun- 
tries, and still contend against dear labor; yet 
England can not compete with this country in axes, 
spikes, or screws. American horse-shoes are re- 
markably cheap and good. Thanks to the Amer- 
ican power-loom, domestic hosiery can be supplied 
better and cheaper than the foreign article. Of 
shirting, and one or two other varieties of this class 
of goods—as well as the cheaper kinds of shoes and 
boots—as much may be said; though much yet 
remains to be done before we can challenge Eu- 
rope. The superiority of the India rubber goods 
made under American patents is practically ac- 
knowledged every where. 

A variety of ingenious machines illustrate the 
mechanical bent of the American mind. Fire-en- 


| gines are an example; our misfortunes have com- 
| pelled us to excel the world in these machines, 


and they are certainly unequaled. Another in- 
vention—which is disputed, though apparently 
without good reason—is the sewing machine, of 
which many varieties have been patented at Wash- 
ington. This is surely one of the most important 
inventions of the day ; its social consequences will 
be infinite in the European cities, and it must ef- 
fect a great saving in clothes throughout the world, 
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New England clocks keep time all over Europe; 
skill and cheapness can no farther go. Nor should 
we forget the locks which have eclipsed the light 
of Bramah, and brought into note the honest Sax- 
on name of Hobbs. American printing-presses 
also deserve mention: Europe can print as well, 
but it is doubtful whether any European press can 
throw off as many impressions in the hour as some 
of Hoe’s. The world has produced no press, for 
fine book printing, equal to that invented by 
Adams, of Boston; and New York is entitled to 
the credit of originating the type-casting machine, 
now extensively used in Europe as well as in this 
country. 

Our architectural triumphs are to come. We 
build for a day; our rivals for all time. But in 
one class of constructions—bridges—we can afford 
to challenge the world. In lightness, elegance, 
and strength, some American bridges are unsur- 
passed; and more than one of the finest bridges in 
Europe were designed by an American. 

We have reserved for the close of this very hur- 
tied sketch three of the most notable gifts of the 
United States to the world. They are the electric 
telegraph, the art of photography, including the 
daguerreotype, and the discovery of the properties 
of sulphuric ether when inhaled. As was to be 
expected from their importance, all these have 
been claimed by foreigners; but it will not take 
long to vindicate the rights of the real inventors. 

To begin with the last. It was in 1846 that 
Drs. Jackson and Morton discovered that sulphuric 
ether, when inhaled, produced insensibility to pain. 
Science was aware, long before, that the inhalation 
of ether caused stupefaction; but these two gentle- 
men were the first to notice and proclaim the ap- 
plication of the property to surgical operations. 
‘They secured the discovery by a patent dated 1846. 
In the following year a British newspaper an- 
nounced that Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, had made 
the discovery over again, with the variante that 
he used chloroform instead of ether. European 
physicians use the former; the latter is preferred 
here. Giving Dr. Simpson all due credit for his 
development of the subject, the honor of the main 
discovery can not be taken away from those who 
first made publie the new application of the peculiar 
property of this class of chemical substances, unless 
it be admitted that the year 1847 preceded 1846, 
Of the importance of the discovery it were super- 
fluous to speak; the ancients would have deified 
men who made an amputation a pleasing dream. 

Photography is as clearly American. Daguerre 
never succeeded in copying landscapes or taking 
likenesses; when the French Government pur- 
chased his process, it was only adapted to statuary 
and architecture. The first successful daguerreo- 
type portraits were made in the New York Uni- 
versity, in 1840, by Dr. Draper, who overcame the 
optical difficulty which had defeated all the pre- 
vious attempts. When the news of the discovery 
reached Europe, it was ascribed to the peculiar 
brilliancy of the American sun; but this theory 
was hard to reconcile with the success which at- 
tended the American artists who soon prosecuted 
the business in London and Paris. In this art, 
too, America has kept the lead; American da- 
guerreotypes and ambrotypes are the most beauti- 
ful in the world: and, while the invention has af- 
forded employment to thousands, it may be safely 
said that it has given to art the greatest stimulus 
it has received in modern times. 
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It is well known that, for many years previous 
to 1837, the scientific principles on which the elec- 
tric telegraph is based were known in Europe and 
in this country. O6crsted, of Copenhagen, Ampére, 
of Paris, Barlow, of Woolwich, Steinheil, of Mu- 
nich, Lenz, of St. Petersburg, Henry, of Wasb- 
ington, had repeatedly verified them. The diffi- 
culty which hindered the construction of a tele- 
graph lay in the absorption of electricity by the 
air acting as a conductor on along wire. This dif- 
ficulty was only apparent; mathematical inquiry 
dissolved it by proving that, after a certain point, 
the loss of electricity became imperceptible; but 
this fact was unknown before 1837. In that year 
four persons are said to have become aware of it: 
Dr. Steinheil, Professor Wheatstone, Mr. Davy, 
and Professor Morse. If any stress could be laid 
on private communications to individuals, Profess- 
or Morse’s claim might date from 1832, when it 
is proved that he thought out a telegraph, and 
would probably have constructed it had he had 
the means. But it is obvious that we can only 
look to public and authentic documents for evi- 
dence of priority. No published account of Pro- 
fessor W heatstone’s telegraph appeared before 1839; 
his patent was sealed on 21st January, 1840, and 
the specification was filed on 21st July of the same 
year. Edward Davy's patent was sealed on 4th 
July, 1838, and the specification filed 4th January, 
1839; no authentic account of his invention hav- 
ing appeared in public before. Dr. Steinheil first 
made known his invention by a communication to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris bearing date 19th 
July, 1838. Professor Morse filed his caveat at 
Washington on 6th October, 1837, and his specifi- 
cation, with an application for a patent, on 7th 
April, 1838. Professor Morse’s invention was, 
therefore, nine months prior to those of Steinheil 
and Davy, and some fifteen or more before that of 
Wheatstone. It was so recognized by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and the courts 
in France. It differed in kind from the foreign 
inventions, and telegraph men are not agreed on 
the relative merits of the two sorts of instruments; 
but even those who deny Morse’s claim to the in- 
vention of the telegraph as a means of communi- 
cating intelligence, acknowledge that he invented 
the first practically useful electro-magnetic mark- 
ing telegraph. The credit of House, the invehtor 
of the printing telegraph, and of others who have 
effected improvements in the process generally, has 
never been disputed. 

To sum up, therefore, the United States, during 
the last eighty years, have endowed the world with 
the lightning-rod, the steamboat, the photograph, 
the electric telegraph, the discovery of the use of 
inhaled ether, the sewing machine; the best and 
cheapest farm implements, the best carpenters’ 
tools, the best locks, fire-engines, nails, spikes, 
screws, and axes; the best fire-arms, the cheapest 
clocks, the fastest steamers and sailing vessels, the 
cheapest railroads, the lightest wagons, and many 
of the most useful labor-saving machines in almost* 
every department of industry. If any nation, du- 
ring the same eighty years, has done more, or as 
much, the fact is not generally known. 

Since the passage of the first Patent Law, sixty- 
six years ago, about 25,000 patents have been 
issued to American citizens; and the annual ap- 
plications for patents are rapidly increasing, though 
many fields of invention seem overstocked. Of 
the glorious catalogue the lion’s share belongs to 
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the patient industry of New England. If it were 
fair to measure inventive genius by the proportion 
borne by inventions to population, Maine would 
hold the first rank among the States. Accident 
would award the second place to the District of 
Columbia; and other States would follow thus: 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Isl- 
and, Maryland, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio—the others being far behind. But 
such a comparison can only amuse; it can not in- 
struct. ‘There is enough for the credit of all. 


_—_—— 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 

VERY body is out of town. 

Therefore there are no passengers in the 
streets, no carriages. Grass grows among the 
pavements; the idle sow sleeps in the hot sun 
stretched in the middle wf Broadway. Dust and 
cobwebs collect about the shop-doors and windows. 
No milkman shouts sonorous in the early dawn; 
no apple-women cower over withered apples, them- 
selves more withered; no children run laughing 
and playing along the solitary streets. Bats wheel 
about the Park fountain; owls perch upon Del- 
monico’s and Stewart’s; green snakes are coiled 
around the street-lamps, and hiss in the porch of 
the New York Hotel, in the smoking-room of the 
St. Nicholas. Should you come, you would hear 
your footfall echoed from Grace Church to Trin- 
itv. As you paused where once Thompson dis- 
pensed ices, you would hear the plash of water at 
the neglected docks where hulks lie rotting. 

Every body is out of town. 

Think what an exodus! Think of the homes 
of seven hundred thousand deserted! Think of 
Tyre and Sidon; of Pompeii and Palmyra. 

Every body is out of town! Where has every 
body gone? 

The conventions are over, the nominations 
made; every body is settling seriously to the work 
of the campaign, and therefore every body is no 
longer at Philadelphia or Cincinnati. Why should 
every body go away? When is every body com- 
ing back? Why don’t every body stay away? 
Who cares for every body? What difference does 
it thake whether every body is in town or out of 
town? Who is every body? 

Such were our natural reflections as Snip, with 
dreadful yawning, told us the startling news. It 
is an old story, and a silly story. Look out of 
your window, and see how much truth there is in 
Snip’s story. Step out of your door, and, bumping 
against seven hundred thousand people, feel how 
much truth there is in his wild statement. If 
every body is out of town, tell every body that 
the town doesn’t know it; that the loss is not se- 
rious enough to be appreciated or perceived. There 
was never such city confusion as now; such tear- 
ing down, and running up, and rushing round; 
such a dusty roar and rattle; such swarms in 
Broadway and the Bowery; upon the steamers 
and cars, and out upon the islands in the environs. 
Every body is here; every body has come to New 
York; the hotels are crowded, so is Niblo’s, so are 
the ice-cream shops; there are even people upon 
the Battery, that terra incognita at the south pole 
of Broadway. The city has a plethora of popula- 
tion, and Snip coolly says, ‘every body is out of 
town.” 





This Easy Chair would like to wedge Snip in 
between two broad-clothed sides of Western hu- 
manity in Niblo’s parquette at ten p.m., with the 
thermometer in a state of liquefaction; and then 
hear him say that every body is out of town. 
Whew! there’s nothing but body in town. The 
very air is fat. The breeze has avoirdupois meas- 
urement. Ten men like the one we saw sitting 
panting upon the shady side of the United States 
Hotel, in that retired and airy situation behind the 
Fulton Market, would overstock Babylon itself with 
body in such weather. That man stays in the 
city to give the lie toevery Snip who talks of every 
body being out of town. 

What does the foolish boy mean by saying that 
every body is out of town? 

Well, go to Saratoga and see. Go to Newport, 
the White Mountains, Niagara, the Catskills, Sha- 
ron, Long Branch, and see. Go into all the little 
hot farm-houses in little hot valleys, where the 
sun blazes all day and the mosquitoes buzz and 
sing all night, and be answered. 

Poor people! what have they done? Why 
should they be driven from these high streets in 
which lofty buildings shut out the sun? Why 
are they banished from these houses with spacious 
rooms into which no sun penetrates, upon whose 
floors are cool mattings, upon which stand chairs 
and sofas draped in suggestive drillings? Here 
Croton flows with the affluence of Liebfraumilch 
from the crushed grapes of Rhine vineyards ; here 
rare birds sing in cages; green trees wave before 
the windows; the ice-man calls aloud his refresh- 
ing merchandise; and for the table spread with a 
clean white cloth in the dim, lofty, and cool dining- 
room, around which stand statues marbly calm, 
inspiring peace and tranquil thought, the hot coun- 
try has sent its fairest vegetables, and fruits, and 
flowers. Coolness and calm are the city’s dower 
in the dog-days. What has “every body” done 
that every body should be deprived of these de- 
lights ? 

In the evening ‘‘every body” is dancing into a 
white heat at the gay resorts, or going to a straw 
bed at nine o'clock, to fight with the mosquitoes 
and toss into a fever, in the little hot cottages in 
the little hot valleys. But the city sallies forth 
clad in sweet linen and in light shoes—for there is 
no dew, no mud, no draggling in wet grass and 
slipping on marshy ground here; and by the light 
of faithful, day-emulating gas—for there is no dark- 
ness, no pitching into trees, and tumbling over 
stumps, and stubbing against stones here—the city 
seats itself in a bower like those which Mohammed 
designed for houris in paradise, and there it touch- 
es the pastoral stop of the cobbler, or tastes the 
sweetest country flavor in odorous mint. Close at 
hand gushes the sparkling stream of soda, like the 
bright rivers Abana and Pharpar; the fumes of 
Mocha inspire the air; the cheerful pop of the beer- 
bottle plays through the whole like the footbeat of 
happy hours passing over; and that mildest of 
muddlers, lager, pours its slow, clouded current 
by. No mosquitoes; no hot dancing; no sharp 
draughts; no mud; no draggling dew; but lager 
and luxury, cobblers and calm. 

Yet it seems there are people to be found who 
deliberately prefer the sea air, or the mountain 
air, or the country air; simple living and enjoy- 
ment; early hours and rolling on the hay; riding, 
driving, rowing, sailing, swimming, walking; the 
song of birds, the sight of trees, the plash of water, 
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and the great arch of stars and clouds, to all mu- | Christian, and your accomplishments as a scholar. 
nicipal delights. | In the words of the modern Romans, dear Bubb, 

We wish them one wish—we wish they may | ‘ Viva! viva!’” 
get them! | We signed, of course. The subject seemed to 

, | US SO opportune. While the statesmen are corre- 

Tue other morning Mr. Bubb came in, and said | sponding about Central America—while the poli- 
that it would gratify him very much to have the | ticians are making such an unhealthy hubbub 
ey —— a Chair to a little note which he | ese a hundred things—while clergymen and pro- 

ad in his pocket. | fessors make such very singular speeches—while 

* An indorsement, Mr. Bubb?” Conventions are meeting and wrangling, and the 

“Yes, an indorsement, but not of the usual kind | whole country seems agog with political perplex- 
—only indirectly a financial indorsement,” said | ities, it seemed to this Easy Chair especially proper 
the eloquent Bubb. that the public should hear some safe, sound, tran- 

Now, for the last two years we have withdrawn | quil, and conservative views upon the number 
from indorsing the paper of our friends; for we | of Empedocles’s slipper. We suggested to Bubb 
might be called upon to pay up, and the state of | that he could not too cautiously confine himself to 
our health admonishes us that we ought not to his subject. The exciting points of the question 
subject ourselves to such excitements. We prefer | ought to be skillfully slipped over. It would never 
to preach the duty of friendship and self-sacrifice, | do, for instance, to treat of the probable raaterial 
and to let our friends’ paper take care of itself. | of the shoe. What has the material to do with 
We desire peace and good-will among men, and | the number? And how is the public mind to be 
especially for ourselves, Of course we shall al-| kept in a due state of calm if an orator should be 
ways be very glad to have our friends indorse our | allowed such latitude of discussion ? 
paper; but that is a very different thing. We Is fever a desirable thing, we should like to 
have duties, as an Easy Chair, that we can not | know? Is coal good for a burning house, let us 
forget, and have no right to forget. Among oth- | dispassionately inquire? Lo you throw water on 
re mai ce —- of wong on ew ey legs. oe wy Here is party fury raised to the 

ove all things, let us not be rash; let us be | highest pitch ; here are mass meetings every where 
calm and considerate; and if, while we are calm | held, like seething caldrons of public sentiment; 
and considerate, the very spectacles are stolen from | and who, let us ask, is the patriot—he who foments 
our noses, and our legs from under us, shall we not | and kindles and cherishes this fury, or he who con- 
have the satisfaction of having been calm and con- | ducts a calm and dispassionate inquiry into the 
siderate ? subject of Empedocles’s slippers ? he who, with im- 

It was, therefore, with great pleasure that we | pious hand, would fain put the torch to the pillows 
heard Mr. Bubb say that he had no wish to have | of his country’s conscience, or he who, superior to 
our name upon a note of a promissory character. | partisan issues, and with his clear eye fixed upon 
oe “ses Jr sone a we wary be 4 | — ope se — rams = - antique 

ifully bland, and begged to know what mig avor, and without the slightest taint of contem- 
the charming character of the droll little note of | porary politics, the exact shape, character, and 
which he spoke. | number of those classic shoes ? 

Mr. Bubb said that his services as alecturerhad| This is Bubb’s peculiar excellence, and this is 
been quite generally acknowledged; he believed | what we call statesmanship, patriotism, humanity. 
he was not wrong in ranking himself with some | For this lofty end are colleges built and public 
of the most eminent lecturers in this country; and affairs instituted. For this are situations of honor 

7 
that certain of his admirers had united to beg him | and responsibility established. For this is man- 
to deliver a grag we we wget aap hood, valor, and — of soul given to the hu- 
at some time to chosen by himself. Saying | man being. If colleges were only schools of small. 
this, he drew from his pocket-book a paper which | sectional, political warfare—schools antiquated in 
he read; spirit, timorous in action, wavering in purpose, 
| hot-beds for the forcing of Greek roots aud a full 








“Bat Bunn, Esq.—Deeply impressed with the value 


of the truths you embody, in classic and poetic language, 
in your lectures, and anxious to secure a sound system 
of morals, useful instruction, and conservative sentiments 


in the community and rising generation ; persuaded that | 


your views are very profound views, and regarding you 
as ao less a shining Christian than a polished gentleman, 
and an accomplished scholar, we, the undersigned, your 
friends and fellow-citizens, would be most happy to hear 
from you, at such time and place as may suit your con- 
venience, your views of the structure and probable num- 
ber of the slipper of Empedocles, vomited by Etna short- 


ly subsequent to the decease of that late lamented philos- | 


opher. 

“ Trusting to receive a favorable reply at the earliest 
moment of your valuable leisure, we are, with great re- 
spect, your friends, fellow-citizens, and humble servants, 

**SoL.omon GuNNYBAGS, and seventy others.” 


“My dear Bubb,” we replied, with enthusiasm, 
‘it is a privilege to sign a paper to which the es- 
timable Gunnybags has put his valuable name. 
The Easy Chair congratulates you heartily upon 
this deserved tribute, but none the less flattering 
to the solidity of your views, your character as a 
Vor. XII.—No. 75.—D p 


| development of Hebrew particles ; if they were only 
| nurseries of coward conservatism, or theatres of 
hair-splitting ethical debate ; if the college turned 

out men who had merely studied Roman history 
profoundly, and who were sublimely ignorant of 
the history which they and their contemporaries 
were making, how could we point to our polished, 
elegant, and classical Bubb as the proper type of 
the college-made man ? 

If public affairs were only arenas for the disputes 
of individuals—stations in which politicians man- 
| aged public interests for their private advancement, 
using great questions as stepping-stones to mount 
to their own preferment; if such a career were a 
capital which enabled men in the public eye to 
throw the weight ef their prestige and influence 
upon the mean and ignoble side, whenever, as is too 
generally the case, meanness and ignobleness were 
| the bladders upon which the timid can float into 
| some kind of harbor, and emerge, filthy certainly, 
, but soiled only with respectable slime; if, in a 
| word, public affairs were only the lever of private 
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ambition, how could we point to our calm, expe- | 
rienced, reserved, and conciliating Bubb, whose | 
life has been consecrated to his country, and who 
has always preferred the general good to his pri- 
vate success, and has always heroically defended 
the generous and humane side, as the typical self- 
seeking politician and publicist ? 

If manhood, valor, and nobility of soul were 
meant to be subsidiary to cold selfishness and a 
paralyzing moral and political cowardice, how 
could we point to our distinguished fellow-citizen, 
Bat Bubb, as a hero or a man? 

These were the questions this Easy Chair nat- 
urally debated as Mr. Bubb stood before us, with 
his little note of invitation. 

We signed it, as we said, of course. If we have 
a failing it is love of country, and we love her too 
well not to wish all her children te benefit by the 
experienced wisdom of Bubb. 

“ What reply shall you make to this invitation, 
dear Bubb?” we inquired, with interest. 

“Ah!” said he, “it is perfectly appropriate. In 
fact, I wrote the invitation to fit the reply.” 

‘How !” demanded we. “ You wrote the invita- 
tion ?” 

Bubb smiled that benevolent smile with which 
he rises to address charitable meetings, when he is 
going to appeal to other people to put their hands 
into their pockets. 

“It is droll,” he replied, “that you do not un- 
derstand these matters. It is strange how an Easy 
Chair can be placed in Franklin Square, that busy 
and interesting centre of this great metropolis, nay, 
much more,” continued Bubb, the orator, “ almost 
in the very shadow of Brooklyn, and yet be so in- 
nocently ignorant, so unconscious of what is going 
on in the world. I have always thought,” said 
Bubb, “that worldly wisdom was especially to be 
found in Franklin Square. I have always held 
this retreat as a reserve when my own wisdom 
gave out. The little benign ways in which affairs 
should be conducted—the value of speech, the value 
of silence—how most adroitly to seize the when, 
the where, and the how, those cardinal points of 
life, I expected to learn in Franklin Square; and 
to find the very Easy Chair ignorant is indeed 
surprising, and shakes my faith in the resources 
of what are called practicable people, for I had 
supposed if any Chair could be called practicable 
it was this. 

‘“* Perhaps you are not aware that there is a very 
general interest in Empedocles’s slippers just now, 
Mr. Easy Chair, and that there is a very loud call 
as to the means of finding them, stepping into them, 
and walking away from some disagreeable things 
in which we now chance to be floundering. And 
it.is by reason of this interest that there is a uni- 
versal curiosity as to the size of those slippers, in 
order that we may determine whether they will fit 
our feet, so that we can conveniently use them and 
walk.away, or whether feet have swollen or shrunk- 
en since the days of that great man. 

“ Here you pretend to be an Easy Chair, actual- 
ly placed in the middle of Franklin Square, and 
know nothing of all this! You thought our own 
shoes were good enough? You did not know that 
the old slippers were worn out? You preferred to 
keep your feet in your own slippers, and toast the 
whole concern at a comfortable fire? You were 
contented with the size and shape of your own 
shoes, and the direction in which they carried you, 





and the progress they made? Belated being! you 


thought all this, and were deaf and blind to Etna, 
and at this very moment, when Solomon Gunny- 
bags, and seventy other most distinguished and re- 
spectable citizens, desire to hear my views, you 
are fixedly indifferent to Empedocles’s slippers.” 

Now Bubb had gone off on the wrong track en- 
tirely, and we restored him, as hot and puffy as a 
locomotive, to his proper course, by saying that 
we had already manifested our interest in the sub- 
ject, but were curious to know about the invita- 
tion being written by himself to himself. 

* Ah, yes!” said Bubb, “surely. To resume: I 
was treating of the singular ignorance of little 
strokes of worldly policy which | find in Franklin 
Square. In brief, I pity you; but I will enlight- 
en you. 

“From time to time you may have seen in the 
newspapers, inserted always as an advertisement, 
a letter signed by Solomon Gunnybags, chairman, 
and a long list of very telling names, political, 
financial, scientific, religious, literary, or artistic, 
inviting the Rev. Belshazzar Brimvittles, D.D., to 
deliver a course of lectures, or a lecture, upon the 
subject which the signers know (according to their 
letter) to be the one which has most occupied the 
studies of Dr. Brimvittles. Ina brief and humble 
note of acknowledgment the Doctor blushes, bows, 
and accepts. Some mild missionary of sixty, off 
duty, reading the Daily Evening Grandmother to his 
wife, gazes steadfastly through his leather specta- 
cles, and says, ‘My dear, I observe that Mr. Gun- 
nybags, and others of our very first men, have in- 
vited the Rev. Dr. Brimvittles to repeat his dis- 
course upon the comparative moral influence of 
bull-frogs singing in a marsh, and tree-toads sing- 
inginatree! Iam glad to see it,’ says the mission- 
ary; ‘it will do good. The public wants sound 
conservative views upon that subject. I have 
even known young people to confound the bull-frog 
with the tree-toad !’ 

““*He has such a flow of language,’ says Mrs. 
Missionary. 

““* Who, my dear? the frog ?” 

““*No, my dear, Brimvittles.’ 

ee Ab ” 

“*Yes, certainly !’ 

“This is the way the letter works in private 
life. But the truth is, although a Franklin Square 
Easy Chair and the mild missionary have no 
idea of it, the truth is, that the little letter was 
prepared by Brimvittles himself, and was a very 
admirable conception of the Doctor’s. For you 
will admit, that in a city of the extent and distrac- 
tions of our metropolis, the worthiest of men may 
be overlooked, and the claims of the most deserv- 
ing forgotten. Now I ask you, should a deserving 
man forget himself because a thoughtless world 
forgets him? Should the true shade of moral dis- 
tinction between the frog and the tree-toad be lost 
to the world because a dull world refuses to ask 
for it? Not at all,says Reason. Notat all, says 
Common Sense. Not at all, says Belshazzar Brim- 
vittles, D.D., and the good Doctor prepares a note 
recognizing in himself what the whole world recog- 
nizes in him; his learning, his moral weight in 
the community, his many other admirable charac- 
teristics, and winds up by asking himself to deliv- 
er a lecture, etc., etc. He brings it to you, or his 
nephew brings it to you, and you sign. Then I 
sign, and Gunnybags, and the rest. And while 
we are getting this ready to be handed to the Dec- 
tor, he is preparing his brief, humble, and touching 
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reply. It saves us all trouble. The Doctor has a 
chance of complimenting himself, and of deliver- 
ing his lecture. We have an opportunity of pa- 
tronizing deserving merit, of getting our names 
into the papers, and of discharging our duty to 
Dr. Brimvittles’s lecture. For having signed the 
invitation, we are supposed, of course, to be there 
to hear it, whether circumstances permit us to at- 
tend or not. You see if Dr. B. waited until some 
one bethought himself to invite him to lecture, he 
might wait a long time; but this arrangement sat- 
isfies all parties. To be sure it does not always 
work well. Sometimes nobody comes, including 
the gentlemen who have declared in print that so 
many besides themselves must be anxious to hear 
the admirable sentiments, the moral axioms, and 
the flow of words of so eloquent a divine.” 

At this point we interrupted Bubb, to say that 
it must be pleasant to him to lecture under such 
circumstances. 

“ Ah!” said he, gravely, “you do not quite un- 
derstand. My case is very different. To tell the 
truth, and between you and me, who cares about 
the comparative moral merits of the bull-frogs and 
the tree-toads singing ? The comparative merits of 
tin pans and tin kettles! The whole thing to my 
mind is trivial—I mean to my private mind—for 
to my public mind it appeared that many people 
might really care to hear about it, so I signed the 
letter to secure that privilege to my fellow-citizens. 

“‘T think the whole thing, I say, trivial. But 
the case is very different, you will grant, with the 
slippers of Empedocles. ‘That opens up the whole 
shoe question. The interests of sole-leather and 
top-leather are concerned. Think how pregnant 
with lessons it is for the present crisis. The entire 
volcano is under discussion. My dear Easy Chair, 
what is a bull-frog to Empedocles? What is a 
tree-toad to Etna?” 

There was certainly force in this reasoning. 
Bubb is certainly a very able man. 

“T have, therefore,” said he, “just sketched the 
draft of a reply to the invitation which you and 
other gentlemen so kindly intend to present to me, 
and with your permission I will read it to you: 


“* GENTLEMEN—I have received your most unexpected 
and flattering invitation to pronounce my views of the 
probable number and structure of the philosophic slipper, 
which a remorseful voicauo restored to human investiga- 
tion. I am overwhelmed, Gentlemen, by the undeserved 
tribute you pay to my moral and mental excellence; but 
I yield to your superior discernment, and accept, with 
humble gratitude, your too complimentary remarks. I 
am too conscious of my inability to interest the public not 
to desire to hasten to return into the retirement from 
which your letter summons me; but at this crisis what 
man has a right to consult his private inclinations? Ina 
time of such commotion what man has a right to conceal 
his views of so great a question? What security have we 
for the perpetuity of our institutions if the humblest indi- 
vidual conceals his opinion as to whether the slipper was 
probably 8} or 9? For myself, Gentlemen, I can not 
hesitate. I am confident that every friend of sound mor- 
als, of good government, of general prosperity, and of an 
advancing and triumphant civilization, will hasten to ral- 
ly around the good old Etna, from whose interior the slip- 
per sprang, and conspire to save that glorions shoe from 
the torch of the incendiary and the knife of the fanatic. 

“*T am, Gentlemen, humbly and gratefully, your obed- 
ient servant, Bat Buss,’ 


“T think that will do the business,” said Mr. 
Bubb. 

We think it will. It will presently appear in 
the newspapers, and the great discourse of Bubb 





will be duly delivered. Happy man! he will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that in a dark and dan- 
gerous time, when the fires of party difference 
flamed to heaven—when old bonds were loosened— 
when the times called for the virtues that are rev- 
erend in history, and make the fame of heroes— 
when the destinies of his country, of the future, 
and, perhaps, of the race, were trembling in the 
scale—when one good hearty word was like a 
broadside for the right ; and a timid position, and 
hesitating speech, and ducking generalities, and 
windy, rhetorical avoidance of the real question, 
were thrusts, as with a sly Malay crease, at the 
heart of the noblest cause—in this sad and solemn 
crisis the polished and scholarly Bubb will have 
the secret satisfaction of knowing that he did not 
shrink from taking ground about Etna, and stat- 
ing, in the strongest, most comprehensive, most 
careful, and calmest manner, his views of the 
shape and probable number of Empedocles’s slip- 
per. 


As a free and independent Easy Chair, we 
stopped, in one of the hottest noons of the early 
summer, to refresh our patriotism in a Convention. 
The gentle reader, who is also our friend, may 
never have found his patriotism in want of such 
refreshment: he needs only to read the daily pa- 
pers to watch the progress of our glorious experi- 
ment, and be ready for any political emergency 
that may arise. 

For we speak of a political Convention. The 
religious and moral anniversaries die out in May, 
and once in four years the political Presidential 
Conventions set in with great vigor before dog- 
days. The one which it was our good fortune to 
attend might, however, have easily suggested to a 
susceptible man that Sirius had risen and was 
raging, so dog-day was the eloquence which was 
lavished by the excited speakers. 

The room itself was spacious, and rather dim. 
The air was warm, but not unpleasant. There was 
a large collection of chairs within a railing, beyond 
which no person who was not a member was al- 
lowed to pass. A grave gentleman, of large per- 
son and in a constant perspiration, presided over 
this bar in the capacity of sergeant-at-arms. He 
guarded the entrance by sitting upon one side, and 
“ cocking up” his feet upon the other. In moments 
of fatigue and forgetfulness he might, we feared, 
have suffered some member to enter the charmed 
circle under the arch formed by his legs, but we 
happily saw no such instance of culpable oblivion. 

Within the bar sat a group of gentlemen, occu- 
pying about half the chairs with their proper per- 
sons, and about half of the rest with their legs and 
arms. They were clad in dark coats and light 
coats. There were many white, yellow, and brown 
garments, but the national black broadcloth and 
satin prevailed. At the end of the hall sat the dig- 
nitaries. They also wore appropriate clothing. 
It was warm, and they refreshed themselves in 
white jackets and other comely costume, and leaned 
on their elbows, and lay back and sprawled, and, 
during the prolonged passages of eloquence, grew 
drowsy, nodded, and then suddenly jerked their 
eyes open again, and looked very wise and atten- 
tive, until another patriot commenced his see-saw 
movement of the right arm, when they succumbed 
again, again drowsed, nodded, and were again 
frightened by it into a sudden jerk of the eyes and 
close attention. 
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In the rear of the hall, behind the bar, there was | superannuation with, ‘‘ Whatever is, is right,” and 


an idle, yawning, smoking, sleeping, collection of 
persons, mostly with their hats on, cigars in their 
mouths, and their legs up somewhere. They 
looked listlessly over the bar at the Convention, 
and feebly grunted when any thing sharp or funny 
was said. They were rocked to sleep upon their 
country’s breast, and apparently were contented 
and happy. In a gallery above sat others of the 
same kind, whose appearance was no compliment 
to the profound interests of the objects of the Con- 
vention, nor to the awakening power of the orators 
who buzzed through the warm morning hours. 

The force of the speakers seemed to be chiefly 
concentrated in their right arms and hands. Those 
members performed much more than their fair 
average share of work. The arm was raised at 
the beginning of each sentence, and swang up and 
down rapidly until the end, when it descended with 
conclusive emphasis into the left hand or upon the 
back of a neighboring chair. Each orator, how- 
ever much he differed from all the others who had 
spoken, announced that he went in for the honor 
and integrity of his country; for the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and the Union: 
he believed in the rights of all, and wanted every 
body to have his rights; he thought that the Fa- 
thers were great men, and their work a great work ; 
that their children, too, were great, as also the 
country in which they lived. Each one was sure 
that his fellow-members of the Convention would 
see the wisdom, justice, propriety, and self-respect 
of the course he proposed, and lend all his powers 
and prayers to the good of the common country. 
Each one protested that he was actuated by the 
purest motives, and that he had no words for those 
who were using temporary political excitements to 
secure their own elevation. Each one promised 
that peace and prosperity should be restored, all 
jarring factions healed, all difference removed, all 
danger avoided, and the path of the millennium 
smoothed, if only his measures and men were 
adopted by the Convention. Each one said that 
he saw the vigilance of his friends and co-workers 
(and his eye fell upon the sleepers—men with their 
heads back, and their mouths open, and their fore- 
heads moist); he knew that his countrymen were 
wide awake, keeping watch and ward, and ready 
to do and die for the happiness of their country. 
At this point one of the outsiders usually rolled off 
the bench upon the floor, and continued his nap 
there, while the orator swung his unhappy arm, 
until he and his hand came down together. 

There was plenty of applause. Whenever a 
popular name was mentioned there was a clap- 
ping of hands and scraping of feet. Whenever the 
happiness of the country was apostrophized there 
was a repetition of the same noises, while the hon- 
orable delegates yawned as if they would come 
apart, and spat in ingenious and picturesque styles, 
often expressing a cordial assent by a sudden 
“squirt”—if the phrase may be allowed in con- 
nection with political speaking and conventions 
—or by a more languid expulsion, manifesting an 
imperfect sympathy. 

It was a drowsy, sing-song, white-coated, to- 
bacco-flavored, perspiring, and patriotic spectacle. 
As we came down the stairs, and left an eloquent 
orator upon his legs, who was declaring that, for 
his part, he went in for the greatest good of his 
country — which venerable remark has become 
classical, and is fairly entitled to the privileges of 





“Hamlet, with Hamlet omitted” — we naturally 
concluded that nothing could more effectively il- 
lustrate *‘ the working of our glorious institutions” 
than the sights we had just seen. The Govern- 
ment seems to proceed by its own momentum. If 
it proceeds wrong, it may shake the country to 
pieces; but the easy Yankee will then quietly go 
into a convention to form a new one. His attitude 
is that of a man who feels that nothing can really 
shake the foundations of the freedom upon which 
our empire was planted, Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty ; but the member of the convention 
seems to think that common schools, general in- 
telligence, industry, and a cool méral sense, even 
if not united to an abstinence from the use of to- 
bacco, will probably purchase liberty quite as well. 

To a European the spectacle of the Convention 
would have been distasteful and ludicrous. He 
would have asked, ‘“‘ What do you hope of such a 
people as this?” 

We should have replied, had we met the dis- 
pleased European upon the stairs: ‘‘ We hope a 
future true to the past. We hope a victory equal 
to the interests at stake. We hope an action 


which will save and not ruin the experiment we 
are trying, the experiment of founding a great 
nation, which shall secure to every man ‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


” 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tue British people are full of talk about us, 
and the talk is no way flattering. What it may 
be when this comes to the eye of our readers Heay- 
en only can tell; but the tone of what we chroni- 
cle in those latter days of June is not such as we 
can treasure to our hearts. 

It is natural enough that the expulsion of Mr. 
Crampton should create a little tremor of indigna- 
tion even in the humble circles, which are most 
remote from the whirl of Westminster and of Down- 
ing Street. It matters very little what expres- 
sions of good feeling we may send after the de- 
graded representative, the big fact is after all this 
—the British people have said virtually, through 
their Government, Mr. Crampton is a man we 
think worthy of representing our national dignity 
among you, and of conducting, honorably and safe- 
ly, all business which may lie between us; and we 
have said, We think no such thing; but, on the 
contrary, count him so bad and untractable a man 
that we beg to send him back to you. 

And he goes—very likely foaming with discon- 
tent, and eager to stir up British courage into 
some resent of his degradation. Suppose we put 
the matter to ourselves; suppose that, after cer- 
tain long and fruitless diplomatic talk about out- 
standing international questions, the parties upon 
the other side had sent us home our American rep- 
resentative, saying that the man we thought so 
much of, they thought very poorly of—so poorly, 
indeed, that they could have nothing more to say 
or do with him. 

Would not quict Jonathan Brown, of Athens, 
County of Washington, in the interior, good Amer- 
ican and Fourth of July man, go off in a blaze of 
truculence, and abuse poor England in an out- 
rageous manner? and would not the aggrieved 
representative see his name in the corner of some 
country papers as a proper candidate for the Pres- 
idency ? 

Is any people on the face of the earth keener to 
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feel a slight than this same American people ? 
And have we no reason to believe that the Anglo- 
Saxon motherland possesses somewhat of the same 
sensitiveness, and should just now think of us un- 
pleasantly ? 

Where a difference grows great, there grows also 
a doubt of honesty; and England, feeling this, 
says—in the Times—very hard things about us: 
and country readers accept the utterance, and over 
their sherries, brown and pale, by Tweed banks 
and on the Wye, talk as hardly as the Times. 
And it must be furthermore remembered that 
ninety-nine Englishmen out of one hundred ac- 
cept, freely and undoubtingly, all the statements 
of the Times newspaper, and have about the same 
notions of the American newspaper representation 
of the points at issue as we may have of what the 
Panama stevedores and baggage-carriers may say 
in their cabins about the late massacre of Amer- 
ican passengers. 

Is there any thing unnatural, then, in the fact 
that the British country gentlemen, nowadays, 
look askance upon the traveling citizens of the 
Great Republic? Is it strange that, accepting as 
they do the dicta of the leading journal in good 
faith, they should regard us generally as a popu- 
lation of fire-eaters, whetting our appetites in the 
Senate chamber and in Kansas for a more consid- 
erable blood-letting on the ocean, and along our 
shore-towns ? 

Let us view the matter good-humoredly, then, 
reckoning the puff of British indignation only a 
necessary exhibit of the pride and hurt sensibility 
of a motherland whose matronly quietude we have 
shocked by our audacity. 

Meantime we console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that we have no country house on the south 
shore of Staten Island, or at Rockaway, or at such 
other exposed places as would be within range of 
an enemy’s guns. We enjoy the reflection that 
our little kitchen garden (one hundred feet by 
twelve and a half) is utterly beyond the reach of 
any hostile demonstration (save the cucumber bugs), 
and can discourse very coolly about the apprehen- 
sions of war. 


Berrore the journals had come to us filled with 
the Transatlantic troubles there were details, full 
and minute, of the last hours and execution of the 
poisoner Palmer, whose story we related in these 
pages two months ago. We recur to the matter 
now only to call attention to that regular and swift 
march of British justice which strikes down the 
offender however great or influential he may be, 
and which does not spend itself in the sickly va- 
pors of a false philanthropy, nor is arrested from 
its course by either golden or political bribes. 

We believe that the wretches Cora and Casey, 
in our far western city, have received only their 
deserts; but if they had come to the scaffold at the 
bidding of some legally appointed judge, and heard 
their doom announced in such severe and religious 
terms as came from the lips of Lord Campbell on 
the English bench, we should have had larger 
hopes for our Pacific city, and greater pride in our 
institutions. 

It appears that the man Palmer died with the 
secret in his own bosom of the growth and prac- 
tice of his crimes—giving room to certain doubters 
to make a martyrdom of his sacrifice, and to thou- 
sands of others the charm of a great mystery. 
Even now curious ones are making the Rugely 





tour, to see the house where the surgeon lived, and 
to talk with the townsfolk who looked with awe 
upon the great turfster. He is gone now, with 
the odium of a nation resting on his memory, and 
his death and his grave will make a warning that 
will reach over the civilized world. 

While the crowds were gathering in Stafford to 
see the execution of Palmer, the London people 
were still talking of the magic fétes which had at- 
tended the declaration of peace. Thousands of 
country people had come up to the city to see the 
splendid fires which lighted Hyde Park and Prim- 
rose Hill, and to hear the harmless guns that re- 
vived again the memory of Alma and of Bala- 
klava. 

A personal observer, in the neighborhood of the 
Green Park, gives this enthusiastic account of the 
display : 

“The scene was much enlivened by the appear- 
ance of the mansions on the east and north of the 
park. In most of these parties had been given for 
the occasion, and the brilliantly-lighted rooms, one 
after another, each one displaying the varied in- 
ternal magnificence of an aristocratic saloon, pre- 
sented a beautiful and peculiar appearance. In 
many of them the balustrades were lined with 
spectators, those of the lower rooms with guests in 
full dress, and in the upper departments with the 
domestics and their friends, altogether exhibiting 
a spectacle which could not easily be matched any 
where else. Many of the houses were brilliantly 
illuminated. Bridgewater House, in particular, 
presented four long series of lamps arranged on 
pillars, with devices above, making one of the most 
tasteful illuminations in the metropolis. 

“A few minutes before the commencement of the 
fire-works the Queen, Prince Albert, the members 
of the Royal family, Prince William of Prussia, 
and other persons of rank, took their seats in a pa- 
vilion erected on the north end of Buckingham 
Palace, facing the park. Her Majesty was re- 
ceived with loud demonstrations of loyalty and 
enthusiasm. The Royal party had an admirable 
view of the fire-works, and seemed to participate in 
the admiration which they excited. 

“Punctually at the appointed hour the enter- 
tainments began with a series of illuminations and 
a discharge of maroons, The fires were white, red, 
green, and yellow, and the effect was something 
like that which would be produced by a chemical 
manufactory in flames. For upward of an hour 
and a half the air above the park and for some dis- 
tance around was luminous with the blaze of suns, 
stars, comets, and streamers—the flight of rockets, 
shells, and Roman candles—the descent of meteors, 
parachutes, and showers of pearl, silver, and gold- 
en rain. Shining serpents and fire-flies chased 
each other through a sea of light, resting on a bed 
of upturned faces, and ingenious contrivances with 
hard technical names flamed against and athwart 
the sky in every variety of movement. The eye 
was dazzled with the intensity of the light, the 
brilliancy of the colors, and the complication of 
lines and curves described by the flying rockets ; 
while the ear in turn was assailed by the whizzing 
of wheels and revolving stars, the bursting of 
shells, and the discharge of mines and batteries. 
The programme was a rather long one, consisting 
of no fewer than twenty-four “divisions,” and was 
not exhausted till eleven o'clock. It comprised 
almost every thing that is either new, curious, or 
beautiful in pyrotechny. Some of the fixed pieces 
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were remarkably elegant. The stars, hoops, and 
crosses elicited the most enthusiastic expressions 
of delight; and, indeed, nothing could have been 
finer. Those rockets which, exploding in the air, 
threw out clusters of colored stars, were also much 
admired ; while loud cheering arose from all sides 
when a number of shells, discharged together, 
burst far above the heads of the spectators, chang- 
ing into graceful and glittering forms which 
charmed the eye and filled the air with light. 
Cascades, fountains, and trees were represented 
with wonderful exactness; and perhaps one of the 
most beautiful features of the display was the form- 
ation in the air of sheaves of yellow corn. But the 
great triumph of the night was that which con- 
cluded the exhibition. It consisted of five fixed 
pieces, all of the most ingenious and elaborate con- 


struction, with the words ‘God Save the Queen’ | 


illuminated in the centre. At the same time there 
was a grand discharge of Roman candles, batteries 
of pearl streamers, tourbillons, and rockets in red, 
green, blue, and yellow. The effect was magniti- 
cent, almost magical; and when, in addition to the 
above, no fewer than ten thousand rockets were 
shot into the air, the scene was such as can be wit- 
nessed only once in a lifetime. 

“ As a pyrotechnic display, then, nothing could 
have been more successful on the whole than the 
exhibition in the Green Park, although a sense of 
fatigue began to be very generally manifested long 


before it was concluded—a circumstance not to be | 


wondered at when it is recollected that the time 
occupied was from half-past nine until eleven 
o'clock ; during the whole of which period the ear 
was deafened by the constant detonations and re- 
verberations, and the eye pained by the dazzling 
intensity and magnificence of the blaze of artificial 
light which filled the heavens and illumined the 
sea of upturned faces.” 

All this, though very much for England, would 
have scarcely been worthy of mention among the 
gayer allies of Paris. The English conceive of a 
féte as a great waste and consumption of money, 
and they measure its splendor by the amount of 
consumption. The French forget the cost, and are 
mindful only of the arrangement. 

John Bull proposes to his family to have a pub- 
lic rejoicing, and says in his pride (slapping his 
breeches pocket), “It shall cost ten thousand 
pounds !” 

And the family say, ‘‘ That will be splendid!” 

The French measure such a matter purely by an 
artistic standard, and, with empty stomachs and 
begging children, will cry bravo! at a tombola 
which consumes a million to light their haggard- 
ness. 

But, just now, in place of a French fete, we have 
to note the occurrence of a French flood. And to 
form any adequate conception of what the great 
flood of Lyons has been, we must glance at the 
position of the city. The River Rhone comes down 
from Switzerland, through Lake Geneva, rushes 
out under the bridges of the Swiss city, as blue as 
a summer sky, roars through narrows of mount- 
ains, receives the turbid waters coming from the 
valleys of Savoy (among them the glacier streams 
of Chamouny), and by a tortuous course follows 
the valleys until they stretch into the great mead- 
ows which lie around Lyons. The Saone comes 
into the same meadows from the eastward, and is 
fed by the mountain streams of Burgundy. It 
Joins the Rhone below Lyons, and loses its name. 


Through all these meadows about the confluence 
of the rivers are country hamlets and pleasure- 
gardens, and very much of the city itself is but a 
paved meadow of houses, All these were washed 
through and through by the floods of early June; 
country houses of timber went floating away to- 
ward the Mediterranean. The stone houses were 
sapped and fell. Gardens were uprooted, and 
blossoming trees came tossing through the streets 
of Lyons. People came up by boat-loads half- 
dressed and with crying children, and were beached 
upon the town squares. There was no gas-light at 
night, since the manufactories were standing on 
low ground, and were deluged in the morning. 
The only light in the streets came from the can- 
dles burning in the windows of the houses, and the 
sparkling of the strange flood dashing upon the 
walls, Children floated one way and parents an- 
other; and the poor silk-weavers who lived in the 
low ground saw their looms and all the little prop- 
erty they owned borne off by the flood, The tocsin 
sounded through the early hours of the night from 
| the belfries of the low villages, until the height of 
| the waters drove away the bell-ringers. 
When the morning broke, men were to be seen 
far off on the flood, whirling down on rafts, or on 
| the roofs of fallen houses; and many were perch- 
| ed in trees, waving signals of distress from the 
| branches, which swayed fearfully with the rush of 
water. 

The Emperor, with that quick sagacity which 
| has always marked his action (and perhaps with 
sterling humanity too), left his capital for the scene 
of the disaster, and before the waters had gone 
down, rode breast-deep through the submerged 
streets, giving kind words and money to the suf- 
ferers. 

It may be only a fancy of our own, but we can 
not forbear the belief that the kind heart of Eu- 
genie, and her pleading voice, prompted this zeal 
of the Emperor, and fed the hand which lavished 
moneys upon the unfortunate, However this may 
be, it is certain that Napoleon has reaped a har- 
| vest of popularity upon the Rhone which no glories 
of the Malakoff could have won for him. 

AnotueEr Paris mention belongs of right to the 
agricultural display in the Orystal Palace. It is 
| probable that never before were such numbers and 

variety of domestic animals assembled under one 
| roof, There was not only the usual silkiness of 
the Short-horns, the lithe Devons, the deer-like 
| Alderneys, and the heavy-spotted Norman cattle, 
| but the Swiss herdsmen had brought up their dun 
cows from the meadows of Neufchatel, and waited 
| upon their wants in their national costume, The 
| Hungarian cattle-drivers sported their loose white 
| pantalon and long mustache beside their wild- 
| looking oxen, and the broad-horned cattle of Lom- 
bard Italy were attended by Italian peasants 
with steeple-crowned hats. We do not learn that 
| America was in any way represented, save by a 
| few agricultural implements. 
Will our native American breed of cattle ever 
be brought, by judicious feeding and care, to a 
| beauty or a worth that will command distinction ? 
We throw out the question to those zealous agri- 
culturists who spend fortunes upon their importa- 
tions of herd-book animals, but not one farthing, 
| so far as we know, upon the development of the 
finer points which belong to our native stock. 
From cattle we turn to books: 





| 
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“ The number of subscribers to the “‘ Cours Fa- | In youth her style is correct and simple; she copies 
milier de Littérature” of M. de Lamartine increases | from acknowledged models, or from her own por- 
considerably, but not, it appears, in a sufficient de- | trait, if it be tolerably like and flattering. In ad- 
gree to relieve his difficulties very effectually. The | vanced years she is content to patch up and retouch 
cause of these difficulties, which, from the well-| where any part has faded—to fill up cracks, and 
known fact thet M. de Lamartine inherited large | restore the glazing where it has disappeared. Hers 
possessions in landed property, had money with is simply a work of restoration. To give an ex- 
his wife, and has made unusually large sums by | ample—the classical face-painter is generally fond 
his indefatigable labors, it seemed almost impossi- | of rubbing in softly a light blue tinge under the 
ble to account for, may, we are assured on good | eyes; the effect is to give an air of languor, as though 
authority, be chiefly explained from two circum- | ardent and impassioned thoughts had left their un- 
stances. ‘The property in question, which consist- | mistakable traces on the visage of the too sensative 
ed in vines—M. de Lamartine being one of the lar- creature, 

gest vine-growers in France—was, at the time of | ‘ The idealist, on the other hand, boldly spreads 
his entering upon it, charged with debts of upward | beneath her eyes a broad flat tint, hard and dark, 
of £40,000. Since 1848 the grape disease has near- | charcoally, and altogether imprebable. The effect 
ly neutralized the products, while at the same time, | is to give that sort of expression which can only 
during a period of extreme scarcity, the same neces- | be described as peculiar, Again, the follower of 
sity existed as before for paying and supporting | the rational school gives herself arched, slender, 
some four or five hundred families employed in the | brilliant eyebrows, care being taken to place them 
vineyards. Thus explained, the distress—for it is | at a good height from the lids—eyebrows & [Jm- 
nothing less—of the poet appeals to general sym- | peratrice they are called under the present dynasty. 

| 





pathy more eloquently, as we think, than any per- ‘“* The idealist makes hers of a dull color—thick, 
‘sonal address to the public; and it is earnestly to | and turned up with a peremptory twist like the 
be hoped that the work on which M. de Lamartine | mustache of a Zouave. The object thus secured is 
is engaged—a work so replete with the most valu-| a wild, startling, ruffianly grace, that demands 
able information, conveyed in the most interesting | your admiration as a footpad does your purse. To 
and popular form that it constitutes a sort of royal | the idealist is due the black line which is some- 
road to the acquisition of ancient and modern lit- | times seen immediately under the eyelash, on the 
erature—may be made to fulfill its aim, and save | very edge of the lid, which is te give additional 
its illustrious author from the ruin which becomes | lustre to the glance ; and likewise the prolongation 


daily more impending.” of the said black line beyond the corner of the eye, 
‘The death of the historian, Augustin Thierry, | supposed to increase the apparent size of the orbit. 
has been an event of universal interest and regret. “To sum up—while the rationalist strives at a 


Like Milton, Thierry paid the penalty of his inde- servile imitation of nature, constituting a sort of 
fatigable studies by the loss of sight, and for many | Dutch school characterized by simplicity and na- 
years he had been entirely crippled. In this state | tive grace, the idealist, less ‘of the earth, earthy,’ 
he encountered Mademoiselle de Quérangal, a} rushes into the unexpected and startling ; the orig- 
young lady of a Breton family, herself a woman | inal local tint, for which she hath small regard, 
of remarkable talents and acquirements, who was | may sometimes be taken by her as a sort of start- 
so touched by the position of the illustrious suffer- | ing-point; but it is the first step in a scale of color- 
er as to determine to devote her life to him. They | ing which mounts up into the maddest play of tints, 
married; and up to the period of his death her | and exceeds the wildest dreams even of the modern 
noble devotion was the support and consolation of | romantic ballad writer. 
his existence. Thierry’s ‘‘ Récit des Temps Méro-| ‘‘ The thoroughgoing idealist dees not, as may be 
Vingiens ;” his ‘‘ Dix Ans d’Etudes Historiques ;” | imagined, rise to the fullness of her poetic frenzy 
his “‘ Histoire de la Conquéte de Angleterre par | at one flight. Her first essays are more timid and 
les Normands,” and his “ Lettres sur l’Histoire de | tentative, but gradually, as one bold effect is ven- 
France,” entitle him to one of the first places among | tured upon, then another—like the tiger that has 
modern historians.” lapped blood—she is lashed to a furious thirst, and 
finally becomes desperate, swaying fearfully on the 
WE do not know how we can interest our lady- | thin boundary that divides insanity from genius. 
readers more (though it take up a large share of “ The origin of the moderate or rationalist school 
our gossip) than by adding here a somewhat} is beyond the memory of man, From all time 
lengthy resumé of the writings of a Paris feuilleto- | women have used cosmetics ; the angel Azaliel first 
niste upon the subject of ‘‘ Face decoration for la- | taught them to paint their faces. But the rise of 
dies.” the school of idealists is of more recent date ; it is, 
We hazard the risk of seeing our daughters be-| in fact, entirely modern, although many of its 
dizened in new styles by this very plain elucida- | practices have been separately in use among vari- 
tion of the arts of coquetry in color: | ous nations from an early period; for instance, 








“The face-menders, or repiqueses (as he calls} among the American Indians, who paint their 
them), are divided into two large classes or schools ; | cheeks and forehead blue; the Greenlanders, who 
the fanciful and the sensible, rationalists and ide-| streak their faces with white and yellow; the 
alists. women of the Deccan, who eut out flowers upon 

‘The idealist is she who considers it slow and | their own skins, and paint them various tints, etc., 
humdrum to have a face like her mother, or her| etc. From each of these the idealist borrows a lit- 
grandmother’s, or any other of her predecessors ; | tle—a hint here, a notion there—but the complete 
nature’s productions are commonplace and mawk- | system, as a whole, is entirely modern, and of the 
ish, pappy and finnikin; her style is broad and | present day. Another characteristic difference be- 
telling; she aims at color and effect. tween the two sects, and one which is extremely 

‘“‘ The rationalist has a less lofty flight of imag- | significative as respects the basis on which each 
ination. She strives after the true and natural. | proceeds, is this: the rationalist, wnen she has oc- 
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easion to purchase the materials with which she | 
manufactures her deceptive charms, drives stealth- | 


ily in a hack carriage under cover of dusk to the 


shop of the fashionable dealer in the raw material | 
of beauty, vailed and muffled up in sombre gar- | 


ments, as though she were stealing to some guilty 
rendezvous. Not so the follower of the fantastic 


and ideal school—boldly and openly her equipage | 


in the full glare of day draws up before the door 
as though she were about to buy dresses at a linen- 
draper’s. In point of fact, the one practices the 
art as a piece of hypocrisy and a fraud, and the 
other as a part and parcel of her personal adorn- 
ments—the necessary complement of her toilet. 
This latter was exactly the view in which rouge 
came to be held in the olden time—in the age of 
hoops, high-heeled shoes, and patches. 
part of the complete toilet of a lady of fashion—it 
was one of the items of full dress—to be without it 
was to be en negligé. Unmarried girls were for- 
bidden its use—to wear rouge and diamonds was 
among the privileges acquired by marriage. 
“Pass we now to the practical part of our au- 
thor’s treatise, the arcana of recipes and processes, 
the chemistry of artificial charms. The funda- 
mental colors, red, black, and white, are of ancient 
usage; they were what is called pearl-white, rouge 
or earmine, and talc, and lamp or smoke black. 


But these substances have been found to present | 


many objectionable peculiarities—the pearl-white 
cracks and foliates, giving the face a surface like 
veined marble; the rouge, whatever price may be 
given for it—and as much as five pounds for a lit- 


tle pot is sometimes paid—is not a fast color, runs, | 


and forms a coating of visible thickness ; moreover, 
it has the disadvantage of coloring not only the 


cheek but the down upon it, so that by a glancing | 


light a scrutinizing eye detects the blushing arti- | 
fice; as for lampblack, it lacks consistency, and 


smudges too easily. In place of carmine, what 


was called rinaigre de rouge was invented—a liquid | 
which dyes the epidermis, so that, when it has been | 


laid on, a wet rag lightly passed over the down 
washes all color away from it without affecting 
that on the cheek. This, however, is now classed 
emong the coarser and more ancient processes ; 
and though, together with them, it is still used by 
a large number, the more refined compilers of com- 
plexions adopt the following methods; Those who 
are merely too pale, and have no other fault to find 
with themselves than that they have a dull, lustre- 
less look—those lucky enough, in short, to require 
only a touch of rouge, have an easy and short task 
of it. They have recourse neither to the rouge 
paste nor the rouge vinegar, but to the most en- 
chanting tint of delicate rose—so conceivable a 
tint rarely equaled by Nature’s purest and freshest 
hues, and which is derived from a composition 
ealled rose de Chine. It is a curious kind of pre- 
paration, laid upon paper, and forming a kind of 
pocket-book. The surface of the paper has a shiny 
emerald-green and gold tinge. You moisten the 
tip of your finger, rub it, and a rese-red color 
eomes off upon the finger, the which is immediate- 
ly applied to the cheek, which it lights up with a 
pretty delicate rosy hue, strongly recommendable 
to the less robust. This process is far preferable 
to laying slices of raw veal on either cheek, as is 
known to be nightly practiced by interesting fe- 
males fluetuating about maturity. 

“ As regards white, its use is not so simple, as 
it necessitates a preparatory process, analogous to 


It formed | 


that which painters called priming. The best 
white being in powder, the skin has to be prepared 
for its reception by a previous application of an 
unctuous and retentive character; this is general- 
ly cold cream, with which the visage is lightly 
| anointed. The white is then laid en with the end 
| of the finger, as with a stump. The whole soon 
dries, and forms a compact surface, on which the 
| rouge may then be applied. Great care is requi- 
site to lay on the proper amount and thickness of 
white at once; any patching or retouching would 
produce a blotchy and unequal appearance; the 
only alternative is to begin again. Let it be ob- 
| served that there are three orders of white, viz., 
| pink white for the fair; yellow white for the dark, 
| called Rachel’s white, its invention being attrib- 
uted to the great tragedian; and, lastly, white 
white, or ninny’s white, for those who are weak- 
minded enough to beflour their faces in emulation 
of the clown in a pantomime. Formerly, what 
was called an ail de poudre (a dash of powder) was 
| an indispensable process as the finishing touch to 
the toilet. It consisted in one slight sprinkling 
| from the powder-puff on the hair, and a similar” 
light shower of pearl-white on the shoulders. Un- 
| der this light and discreet vail disappeared any 
little accidental imperfections or blurs marring the 
| uniform snowiness of the skin; it was a mask, too, 
concealing the alterations that might supervene 
| from heat, cold, or unfashionable emotion. Now- 
adays this imperceptible hoar-frost is considered 
| too evanescent and unstable; a more vigorous and 
| permanent effect is desired, and arms, shoulders, 
neck, and bust are washed over with a preparation 
| called liquid white. This process calls to mind 
| that by which the spotless white of pantaloon and 
cross-belt is obtained by soldiers—a species of pipe- 
claying it is, undoubtedly. There is a dark side, 
moreover, to this liquid-white which by no means 
| can we omit to mention: its basis is metallic sil- 
ver, or bismuth; these act as poisons, which cor- 
rode, discolor, and wrinkle up the skin; and, 
| moreover, affect, by absorption, the constitution 
litself. Nor is this all: those whose skins-are plas- 
tered with it must beware of all sulphurous eman- 
ations: a ride on a Thames steamer—a visit to 
Harrogate or Barege—would simply turn them 
black—convert them into Hottentot Venuses. We 
| have now to mention the treatment of lips and 
| eyebrows. For the lips and the nails rouge vine- 
| gar is the only thing that can be used, though no 
doubt injurious, especially to the former. As to 
the eyebrows, the subject is one on which much 
prose might be written as a counterbalance to the 
sonnets indited by lovers to those of their mis- 
tresses. Charcoal and burned cork, though used 
by not a fev, should decidedly be left to the domain 
of theatrical ‘making up.’ The recipe in vogue 
among the most knowing is derived from an anti- 
quarian discovery. In certain ancient sarcophagi 
have been found little boxes containing a black 
matter evidently destined for this purpose, togeth- 
er with the little wooden instrument which was 
used in applying it. The pigment is composed of 
two parts of lead and one of plumbago unpurified 
of the small quantity of iron found in it when na- 
tive. The little instrument, which is either of 
wood or ivory, is about an inch long, and cut to a 
point like a pencil. The point is dipped into the 
preparation, which is laid on, not at one stroke, but 
in an infinity of little lines laid close to each other 





like veritable hairs. The general shape of the 
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the month. 
one objection to the process—the very long time it 
takes up. When we have adverted to the pencil- 


whole eyebrow varies according to the fashion of | shedding from time to time their scales. 






Tn polk- 


The effect is perfect, and there is only | ing or waltzing, shoulders, forehead, must be care- 


fully withheld from all contact with the partner’s 
coat. When resting the hand on his shoulder the 


ing of veins, to give an air of transparency to the | arm must be painfully kept aloof from the part- 
marble surface of the skin, which is simply done | ner’s sleeve. A severe gymnastic exercise polking 
with a camel-hair brush and a little blue paint, as | or waltzing under such restrictions! 


we trace the branchings of rivers on a map, and, 


“ Equally forbidden is any prolonged indulgence 


secondly, to the fabrication of artificial moles or | in the pleasures of the ball: the heat induced is 


beauty-spots, a substitute for the patches of the 
older time, produced on the same principle as the 
eyebrow above, we shall have completed our review 
of the art and mystery of face-painting as shown 
forth by the daring hand of the French writer—for 
daring he must be, whether he be a libeler or a 
true man. 

** And now, will it not be said that, in common 
with some moralists against whom it has been 
urged that, while painting vice to make it hideous 
or ridiculous, they have initiated the ignorant and 
corrupted the innocent—will it not be said that 
we, too, in affecting to give a warning, are fur- 
nishing hints? Certainly it would not be an easy 
task to refute such a charge. There is a natural 
perverseness in the human heart from which the 
fair are by no means exempt; and whence it re- 
sults that to lay down a law is to suggest a trans- 
gression. All have heard the famous instance of 
this inverse effect produced by an admonition in 
the days of patches and Court preachers in France, 
when Massillon, in a burst of indignation against 
the “low dresses” of that day, ironically suggested 
that the Court beauties should still further draw 
attention to their unveiled charms, and attract the 
eye by a patch. On the morrow, at the Regent’s 
ball, the hint was adopted; all the ladies ap- 
peared with the suggested improvement, and, to 
give every one their due, the patch in its new 
place was called a Massillonne. But, if we are 
forced to admit that we may have retailed pois- 
on, we have done so in strict accordance with 
Lord Campbell’s Act—our arsenic is accompanied 
with a detective admixture. For, as we trust 
the present article will find as many male read- 
ers as female, full as many pairs of watchful and 
wary eyes will be enlisted in the preventive serv- 
ice, as weak minds may have been seduced to 
smuggle contraband charms. But, as an addi- 
tional safeguard, we will conclude by summing up 
in our author’s own words or thereabouts the pains 
and penalties to which those are exposed who have 
been tempted to launch into the absurd artifices 
of which a sketch has been given. 

“Once the beauty is invested in her borrowed 
charms, farewell to all the graces of varied ex- 
pression, ever changing with the movements of 
the soul—graces more precious than beauty itself. 
Beneath its crust of paint the face is fixed immov- 
able, as though the head of Gorgon had stared 
upon it. If it have a smile, it must remain for- 
ever a rigid grin, like that on the plaster cast of a 
hanged criminal—at the utmost a convulsive twitch 
may be permitted to the extent of a twentieth part 
of aninch. Joy, anger, the passions generally— 
in all their shades, in all their gradations—are ban- 
ished forever from their natural appanage. They 
may rumble and agitate internally—not a trace can 
they be allowed to exhibit on the “dial of the 
soul.” A moment’s forgetfulness has been known 
to cause a woeful wreck—instant dilapidation, as 
from an earthquake. Huge fissures athwart the 
features, or myriad crackings and exfoliations, 





fatal when it has reached a certain point. Neglect 
of this precaution has caused frightful disasters. 
After the thirteenth polka faces have been seen to 
present a variegated appearance—pink and red on 
one side, yellow and brown on the other. 

“Tears labor under the same interdiction, the 
penalty being streaks down the face as down a 
glazed gingham after the first shower; likewise 
the mechanical allaying of any sudden irritation 
of the skin called scratching, this interdiction im- 
plies sufferings unfelt by Tantalus, 

““We might swell the list at pleasure: s.xfficient, 
we trust, has been said, however, to deter the most 
intrepid from joining either sect of repiqueses, or in 
any the remotest degree sacrificing to Venus in 
plaster of Paris.” 





Editor's Drawer. 


OME years ago a member of the United States 
Senate, distinguished not only for his talents 
but his fine personal appearance, was seated in a 
richly-furnished parlor in the city of Washington, 
engaged in a lively conversation with one of the 
most amiable and accomplished married ladies that 
ever honored our national capital with their pres- 
ence. The subject was the common and most 
agreeable one of marriage; and the lady, with a 
beautiful enthusiasm natural to her character, was 
pressing upon the notice of her distinguished bach- 
elor friend the claims of a young female friend, 
whose position in society, amiable disposition, and 
liberal education, eminently rendered her fit to be 
the wife of a distinguished statesman, who had 
seemingly already spent too many years without a 
proper companion to divide his honors and bear 
with him the ills of life. 

The gentleman, who had for a long time entered 
with hearty good-will into the half serious and 
half playful conversation, suddenly became ex- 
cited, and remarked, that he could, on such a sub- 
ject, bear all that was said in jest, but when seri- 
ous arguments were brought to urge him to change 
his condition, then his reply must be that such a 
thing could never be—that to love he could not, 
for his affections were in the grave. 

The lady was struck with the Senator's manner, 
and surprised that throughout her long acquaint- 
ance with him she had never suspected that he had 
found time, amidst the struggles of a laborious pro- 
fession and a high political position, to ‘fall in 
love.” With the blandishments only known to the 
sex, and with a curiosity prompted by the kindest 
of hearts, she asked for an explanation of this seem- 
ing mystery, and the gentleman, for the moment 
overcome by the eloquence of his interlocutor, ex- 
plained as follows: 

“It was my good fortune, soon after I entered 
upon the active duties of my profession, to engage 
the affections of a lovely girl, alike graced with 
beauty of person and high social position. Her 
mother, her only living parent, was ambitious; 
and, in the thoughtless desire to make an alliance 
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of fashion, opposed the union of her child with one “ That night the young lady, accompanied by a 
who had only his talents and the future to give in | female servant, left for Philadelphia. Arriving at 
return for so much beauty and wealth. The young | her uncle’s house, she complained of being fatigued 
lady, however, was more disinterested; mutual | with her journey, and retired to her room, Com- 
vows of attachment were exchanged, a correspond- | plaining of some serious pain, only soothed by nar- 
ence and frequent personal interviews succeeded, | cotics, she sent her faithful but unsuspecting serv- 


and the future seemed to promise a most happy | ant and friend to a neighboring drug-store for 


consummation of all our wishes. At that time I | laudanum, received it, expressed the wish to be 


had just commenced, under favorable circum- 
stances, my profession in my native town; and, 
making some character, was finally engaged as 
counsel in a suit of importance before one of the 
courts holden in the city of Philadelphia. The 
opportunity was favorable to make an impression 
if I possessed the ability to do so; and I gladly 
accepted the position, and bent my whole energies 
to accomplish my ambition. Arranging to write 
frequently to one who divided my heart with my 
business duties, and to receive frequent epistles in 


|} alone, and seemingly retired to sleep. The fol- 
| lowing morning not making her appearance, the 
| family became alarmed, broke open the door, and 
| found the young lady dead—in her hand the little 
| keepsake retained from my correspondence. The 
| uncle, as if comprehending the particulars which 
| led to this dreadful tragedy, had the body encof- 

fined, and with it returned to Lancaster. Placing 
| all that remained of this once lovely being in thc 
| parlor, he brought the mother forward, and dis- 
played, what he was pleased to term, the result of 


return, I set out for Philadelphia, expecting to be | her work. 

absent at most not more than two weeks. The “| was sent for, and arrived to witness the elo- 
law's delays, however, detained me a month beyond | quent agony of that mother’s heart. Over the cold 
the anticipated time; and, although I succeeded | remains of the daughter she revealed the particu- 
beyond my most sanguine expectations, and estab- | lars that led to the awful result. My letters and 
lished myself in a position before the highest court | hers, by untiring industry, the command of large 
of my native State, my triumphs were dashed that | resources, and paid agents, had been all intercept- 
in all the time thus engaged I had not received aj ed. The reason of my prolonged absence in Phil- 
line from Lancaster, instead of which, the atmos- | adelphia had been explained as the result of the 
phere was filled with rumors that the person upon | fascinating charms of city belles; even an engage- 
whom I had set my affections had been seduced | ment had been pronounced. All this while the vic- 
into the ambitious designs of her thoughtless pa- | tim had been full of hope. She had heard of my ar- 
rent. and that I had been discarded—a thing I | rival in Lancaster, but not of my accident ; for 
could not believe, and yet the dreadful silence long weary hours she sat in the parlor waiting my 


seemed to indorse. 

‘“* At last, released from my engagement, I took 
the usual, and, in those days, the only conveyance 
to Lancaster—the stage. The idleness consequent 
upon traveling gave time for consuming thoughts, 
and my suspense became painful to the last degree, 
and, unable to bear the slow pace of my convey- 
ance, I determined to anticipate the usual time of 
my journey by making the last miles upon horse- 
back. In carrying out this determination, I mount- 
ed a fleet steed; but just as I reached the suburbs 
of my native place, the animal, from some unac- 
countable cause, sprang from the road, threw me 
with force, breaking my arm and otherwise injur- 
ing my person. Ticked up by my friends, I was 
conveyed, helpless and full of physical and mental 
agony, to my home. Scarcely had the surgeons 
performed their necessary duties, than one, whom 
I esteemed a friend, announced to me the gossip of 
the village, and, among other things, detailed the 
particulars of the courtship and engagement of the 
young lady in whom I was so interested with a 
well known person of a neighboring city—a person 
whose claims to regard no one could dispute. These 
things, stated with such apparent good faith, con- 
nected with that fearful silence of six long weeks, 
had no other effect than to increase my anxiety to 
unravel the mystery; and on the following morn- 
ing, concealing my wounded limb under a cloak, 
probably pale and haggard, I presented myself at 
the mansion of my mistress. I was received in the 
presence of the mother. She confirmed my sus- 
picions. The young lady stood by, the picture of 
despair, yet silent as the grave. Desperate at 
what seemed this bad faith, I returned to my house, 
wrote a hasty letter demanding my correspondence, 
and returning, at the same time, every once cher- 
ished token of affection. I received all I sent for, 
save, perhaps, some forgotten flower. 


presence, but doomed to disappointment. Here was 
| seeming indifference, a confirmation of all that she 
j had heard. On the other side, I was made the 
dupe of the mother’s arts, and the fiend who had 
poisoned my ear was merely the agent to carry 
forward the great wrong. The last interview I 
have described, which resulted in the return of cor- 
respondence, was enshrouded in the consequences 
of all these plans. The result was death to one par- 
ty, and the burial of the heart of the other, in the 
same grave that closed over one who could not 
survive the wreck of her affections.” 

Many years have passed away since the inci- 
dents detailed in the above sketch transpired; 
many years since they were revived by the acci- 
dental conversation in a family circle of Washing- 
ton society ; but the country strangely becomes in- 
terested in the event, from the fact that the “‘ White 
House” may possibly have a bachelor for its occu- 
pant; but one, not so because of indifference to 
woman, but really from the highest appreciation 
of one of the loveliest of the sex. 


Dr. M‘PHerers was a large man, large in per- 
son, large in bone and muscle, large in self-conceit, 
large in arrogance and overbearing, and insolent 
to the last degree. His manner was to carry ev- 
ery thing by storm. He issued his decrees some- 
thing after the supposed style of Jupiter, and if 
you opposed, you were carried away by dead weight 
and living denunciation. Dr. M‘Pheters was a 
rich man, and, therefore, in spite of his manner, 
was very much respected, very ; and he was borne 
with, and allowed to have his own way, regardless 
of others’ rights, to an extent few ever attain to who 
live upon the banks of the Mississippi. The Doc- 
tor’s chief. amusement was “draw poker.” The 
game being founded upon “ bluffing” and “ brag- 
ging,” it exactly suited his disposition and his 
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purse, and he was always miserable, when not 
eating, if he was not “shufiling the cards.” On 
one occasion he was traveling on a fine steamer, 
and most unfortunately he could not find three 
persons among the passengers disposed to risk a 
‘small amount,” just to “ pass away time.” Two 
willing individuals were on hand, a third was 
needed to make up the quartette, and to accom- 
plish this was the Doctor's attention exclusively 
devoted. 
seemed disposed to enter the lists, and that was a 
little Frenchman, little in person, little in bone 
and muscle, and modest withal to a painful degree. 
He was willing to play a very small game, just 


for amusement; one very small bet, one very small | 


money, only because it was to oblige his grand 
friend the Doctor, who was magnifique in his per- 
son, and ver grand in his purse. 

With the perfect understanding, therefore, that 
the game was entirely for amusement, and that a 
dime, or perchance a twenty-five cent piece, was 
the extent of the betting, it was ‘made up,” the 
parties took their places at table, each one dis- 
posing of himself according to his humor. Dr. 
M‘Pheters grunting out his satisfaction, and while 
rolling from side to side in his chair, fortified him- 
self with the exposure before him of an immense 
plethoric pocket-book, which was made up on the 
same magnificent proportions of his own body, and 
stuffed equallyfull. The little Frenchman, on the 
contrary, consumed a great deal of time in hunting 
in his many pockets, and after the same painful 
research that distinguished Doctor Kane’s explo- 
ration in the North Pole, he managed to get to- 
gether three five-cent pieces, three dimes, a tooth- 
pick, and a very small piece of plug tobacco. 
Every thing being ready, the cards were mixed 


up, ‘“‘ danced about,” and the “ hands” distributed. | 


Dr. M‘Pheters, it is but justice to say, having real- 
ly no more idea from the beginning of playing a 


“small game,” than he had of getting into the | 


little Frenchman’s pantaloons, while it is equally 
true that the other parties “‘ interested” sat down 


in good faith, determined to abide by the bond. | 
Fora short time things went on apparently smooth, 


although it was very evident that the Doctor was 
only smothering his hostility, for he frequently re- 
marked, ‘* That it was wasting time to win a few 
dimes, and nonsense to take the trouble to loose 
them.” Excited at last beyond forbearance, he 
broke forth in his usual overbearing way, and find- 
ing things “‘too cold” for his ardent feelings, and 


** too cheap” for “ his pile,” he determined to make | 


a grand demonstration, break up the game by a 
vast coup d'état, drive his antagonists in shame 
from their seats, and then stalk away, muttering 
his disgust and defiance like a threatening but still 
retreating storm. To accomplish this, he boldly 
broke through the obligation of “limiting” the 
amount of money hazarded, and with a wave of 
the hand, awfully portentous, he drove his im- 
mense pocket-book into the centre of the table, 


and then dashing his huge knuckles into the ma- | 


hogany, he exclaimed, 

““T'll see that mean sneaking dime bet, and go 
twenty-five hundred dollars better.” 

The crowd of passengers surrounding the table 
smiled in ineffable admiration upon the Doctor's 
magnificence, and awaited in silent expectation 


for the shameful retreat of the vanquished players. | 


Two instantly ‘ passed out,” ingloriously retreat- 
ed, leaving the field entirely to the little French- 


After unusual efforts, but one person | 


| man, whose naturally meagre proportions seemed 
to shrink into almost nothingness when thus sud- 
|denly contrasted with his gigantic antagonist. 
The Doctor, now on his high horse, was about to 
| rake down the “sum total,” when the little French- 
| man interposed, 
| “Doctor, we agreed to play one var leet’] game, 
just for amusement; you make one sublime bet 
| of grand proportion, vich is too much money.” 
The Doctor was becoming more and more ex- 
cited, and interposed, 
“Do you think I'm going to sit here and waste 
my time on a one horse-game like this No, Sir! 
Come, see that twenty-five hundred, or back out.” 
And again the Doctor was about to claim the 
| money, and rise from his seat. The Frenchman, 
| who knew his righis, begged the Doctor not to 
| quit, but take dewn his “grand bet,” and confine 
himself withir. the prescribed limit. The Doctor 
| was now enraged all over; he swayed to and fro 
like a mountain laboring from internal fires, and 
then broke into an explosion of hot Java of indig- 
nation that involved alike in its direful effects 
players and spectators. All were aghast except 
the little Frenchman, who still persisted in the 
Doctor’s confining himself to a small bet. Ex- 
hausted at last, the Doctor was about to take up 
his money, when the little Frenchman suddenly 
assumed a solemn expression, dropped his supplica- 
ting manner, and, to the astonishment of all lookers- 
on, ordered the Doctor to wait until he had determ- 
ined in his own mind whether he would be thus 
rudely bluffed off or not. Finally (the Doctor, 
meanwhile, gnashing his teeth with rage), he put 
his hand down the breast-pocket of his coat, and 
took out a little greasy wallet, fastened together 
with a piece of twine. Slowly and deliberately 
opening its folds, he drew out several bills of a 
| large denomination, and placing them in the cen- 
tre of the table, he said, 
“Monsieur le Docteur, I see your twentee-five 
hundred, and for you sake I shall go five hundred 
bettare.” 
The consternation of Dr. M‘Pheters can neither 
be imagined nor described. The blood retreated 
| from his cheeks with a precipitancy that in one 
moment turned fiery red into sickly blue ; his lips 
| parted and shriveled up, and his eyes glazed from 
| disappointed avarice and blasted pride. The tri- 
umph of the little Frenchman was complete. Cool- 
ly taking down the money, he deliberately counted 
| the amount, dwelling with especial emphasis upon 
each completed thousand, then vainly endeavoring 
to compress the whole into one small mass, he bu- 
ried part in the embrace of the little wallet, and 
returned the remainder to his several coat pockets. 
| The Doctor, meanwhile, gathered up his energies, 
rushed precipitately from the table, and as he re- 
treated the little Frenchman remarked to the spec- 
| tators, 
‘“* Gentlemen, it is always best to play one leet’l 
game; one game just for amusement.” 
Singular as it may seem, from the day of this 
| adventure Dr. M‘Pheters “ bluffed” and “ brag- 
ged” in vain. The mention of the incident with the 

| little Frenchman cowed him at once, and the great 
Doctor finally became a modest and ipoffensive 
man. 





Ir won't always do to depend too implicitly 
npon the dictionary when one is trying to speak a 
foreign language; as witness the mistake of a wor- 
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thy English clergyman who was preaching in 
French. He was exhorting his hearers to a dili- 
gent and constant study of the Holy Scriptures. 
He evidently thought in his own language, though 
he used French words, which we translate into 
English: 

“My dear brethren,” said he, “let me exhort 
you never to let a day pass over your head without 
your having taken large draughts of the pure eau 
de vie.” 

“Water of life,” he meant, of course, but that 
was not quite the idea which his hearers drew from 
his words. His mistake was not greater than that 
of a good French clergyman who had been hospit- 
ably entertained by an English family. Before 
taking his leave he had, by the aid of grammar and 
dictionary, prepared a short farewell speech in 
English, after this fashion : 

‘Farewell, my friends, and may ze Lord peekle 
you till we meet ajrain.” 

To “pickle” and to “preserve” may be, as the 
dictionary said, synonymous when applied to fruits, 
but as applied to persons there is a shade of differ- 
ence in the meaning. 

Speaking of mistakes made by foreigners in 
speaking our language, they are very apt to get 
entangled in the mysteries of our numerous irreg- 
ular verbs. If, for instance, they have learned 
that the past tense of the verb ‘to fly” is “ flew,” 
they are apt to conclude that a similar change is a 
general law of the language. So, at least, did our 
worthy friend, Herr von G., one of the noblest of 
the German exiles for liberty. He had one day 
been reading Percival's fine poem Arnold von Win- 
kelreid, one verse of which concludes thus: 

‘** Make way for liberty!" he cried: 
* Make way for liberty!’ and died!" 

“ How beautiful it is!” said Herr von G., quot- 
ing from memory. ‘* How sublime, ven he rushes 
among ze spears, 

*** Mak vay for leeberté!" he crew: 
* Mak vay for leeberté!’ und dew /” 


“Or course,” writes a Philadelphia correspond- 
ent, ‘you are familiar with the following scraps 
from the ‘Unpublished Poems of Tom Hood.’ 
Are they not worthy of a place in your Drawer?” 


* A Sea Horse is a Sea Horse 
When you see him in the sea; 
But when you see him in the bay 
A Bay Horse then is he.” 


* Of course, a race-course isn't coarse, 
A fine is far from fine ; 
It is a saddening sight to see 
A noble pine-tree pine.” 


“If miners all are minors, then 
Their guardians get their gains. 
All glaziers extra pains should take 
To put in extra panes,” 
**A bat about a farmer's room 
Not long ago I knew 
To fly. He caught a fly, and then 
Flew up the chimney-flue, 
But such a scene was never seen— 
I am quite sure of that~— 
As when with sticks all hands essayed 
To hit the bat a bat.” 
“* How do you do? said Sall to John. 
* So-so," replied he. 
‘How do you do? said John to Sall. 
* Sometimes sew-sew,' said she.” 
“A kitchen-maid is often made 
To burn her face, or broil it; 





A lady will do little else 
Than toil-it at her toilet." 
“*Tis punishment for me to pun; 
‘Tis trifling void of worth; 
So let it pass unnoticed 
Like dew that's due to earth.” 


We must confess that we are not familiar with 
these poems; but should be happy to receive a few 
more extracts from them. 


“A TREATISE ON Porrine THE QvuEsTION,” il- 
lustrated with familiar examples, would, doubtless, 
prove a popular book. Our Drawer is open for 
contributions of the necessary materials for such a 
work, We trust that our friends will be particu- 
lar in mentioning whether the applications were 
successful. The following is furnished by the per- 
son most interested, with the assurance that it 
“operated to a charm :” 


“I was sitting by the side of Imogene, meditating upon 
the best manner of coming to the point, when she took up 
an orange that lay upon the table. 

*** Will you have part of this? she asked. 

**T assented, thinking all the while more of orange-flow- 
ers than of the fruit. What she was thinking of I can not 
say. She divided the orange into two parts, and gave me 
one. A sudden inspiration came upon me. 

“*Oh, Imogene! said I, ‘I wish you would serve me 
as you have done this orange.’ 

“*What do you mean? she asked, innocently. 

“*Why, you have halved the orange; now won't you 
have me ? 

“Tam a little oblivious as to what followed for the next 
few moments; only Ir ber that how I found my 
mustache in contact with her lips. We are to be married 
in September. You will receive cards.” 





Do sermons and grave-yards really furnish more 
than their due proportion of whimsicalities and 
oddities; or do we notice these more when they 
come in such solemn company? Be this as it may, 
fully half the good things which come to our recep- 
tacle are from these two sources, We have ap- 
propriated a special compartment for this kind of 
facetia, from which we sometimes draw at random. 
The first that comes to hand is vouched to be copied 
from a tombstone in Vernon, Vermont: 


“Here lies, cut down, like unripe fruit, 
A son of Mr. Amos Tute, 
And of Mrs. Jemima Tute, his wife, 
Called Jonathan; of whose frail life 
The days all summed, how short the account, 
Scarcely to fourteen years amount, 
Born the twelfth of May was he 
In seventeen hundred and sixty-three ; 
To death he fell a helpless prey 
On April v. & twentieth day, 
In seventeen hundred seventy-seven, 
Quitting this world, we hope, for heaven. 
Behold the amazing alteration 
Effected by innoculation: 
The means employed his life to save 
Hurried him headlong to the grave.“ 

This touching epitaph was composed by the Rev. 
Bunker Gay, a worthy New England clergyman, 
who, we fear, would have been scandalized by the 
following burst of eloquence with which an Illinois 
minister concluded a eulogy upon the great apos- 
tle to the Gentiles: 

** Ah, my brethren,” said he, “‘ an" then the ‘Postic Paul 
goae to Rome; an’ who did he ‘pear afore thar? I'll tell 
you, my brethren, he ‘peared afore the king, an’ not only 
afore the king but afore Ceezer, an’ not only afore Ceezer, 
but afore the emperor, an" not only afore the emperor, 
but afore the great pope himself. An‘ he wan't afeared 











of none of them, no he wan't, my brethren, you may bet 
your hats o’ that." 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


that hospitality which combines prudence with 
kindness, and distinguishes these good people from 


The deacons and brethren now and then get off | those who make more pretense but have less to 


something quite worthy of their pastors, as wit- | boast of. 


ness the following, of which the scene is laid at 
Whitestown, in the central part of the State of 
New York: 
“We used to be great radicals in our little church,” | 
writes another correspondent, “and the chief burden 
of prayer in our church-meetings was that all sorts of | 
wrong and injustice might come to an end, and as we 
used to phrase it in common talk, that ‘every tub might | 
stand on its own bottom.’ It happened, once on a time, 
that Deacon T. was leading our devotions, which he did | 
after the following fashion: ‘And furthermore, O Lord, | 
we implore thee that an end may speedily be put to all 
wrong and oppression on earth, whereby the bad are ex- | 
alted and the good suffer, but that right and justice may 
prevail, and every tub be made to stand on its own bot- 
tom—to use a common, though vulgar expression, which, | 
my brethren, I didn't mean to use here,’ the good deacon | 
added apologetically. Deacon T. never got caught that | 
way again, in which he was luckier than his neighbor, 
Deacon F., who had one favorite phrase of Scripture, | 
which would always find its way into every prayer, and | 
always wrong. He intended to quote the passage, ‘ A liv- | 
ing dog is better than a dead lion ;’ but in spite of having | 
been set 1ight a score of times, it would always come out, 
‘ A living lion is better than a dead dog.’” 





One of the members of the Lower House of the 
Legislature of the State of New York rejoiced 
in the name of Bloss. He had the honor of repre- 
senting the County of Monroe, and if his sagacity 
as a legislator did not win for him the respect of 
his associates, his eccentricities often ministered to 
their entertainment. Many a good story is told 
of the shrewd replies with which Mr. Bloss electri- 
fied the house, but we recall nothing better than 
his thrust into the member from one of our own 
up-town wards—an inflated fellow, whose windy 
speeches at the primary meetings and the oyster 
cellars had won for him a reputation as an orator, 
and procured his election to the Assembly, where 
he was bound to be distinguished as the most elo- 
quent man in Albany. So he was in his own 
epinion, and he lost no opportunity to submit his 
oratorical powers to public observation. Literally 
he sought to ventilate every subject that came be- 
fore the house. One day in the midst of a windy 
harangue that had become intolerable for its length 
and emptiness, he stopped to take a drink of water. 
Bloss sprang to his feet and cried, 

“Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman from New 
York to order!” 

The whole Assembly were startled and stilled ; 
the “ member from New York” stood aghast, with 
the glass in his hand, while the speaker said, 

“The gentleman from Monroe will please to 
state his point of order.” 

To which Mr. Bloss with great gravity replied, 

“T submit, Sir, that it is not in order for a wind- 
mill to go by water!” 


It was a shot between wind and water; the ven- | 


tose orator was confounded, and put himself and 
his glass down together. 





Ar the annual meeting of the Quakers held in 





this city the latter part of May last, there was a 
great gathering of the Friends, and for a rarity 


they had fine weather, disproving the foolish but | 


very common remark that it always rains at Quak- 
er meeting. As usual, the friends from the coun- 
try were entertained by the city members with 


Among the visitors, there came in from 
Long Island a very corpulent Quaker, a well known 


preacher of that order, whose name shall be Richard 


Baine. He made his home while in town with 
Samuel Murray, a noble, generous-souled man, 
whose spacious house was always open to the peo- 
ple of his faith, and now was thronged with men 
and women who loved to crowd around his well- 
spread board. 

Friend Richard Baine was a great feeder as well 
as a good preacher. ‘All good things,” he was 
wont to say, “are from God, and it is a poor com- 
pliment to the giver to turn away from any of his 
gifts.” So Richard made it a matter of conscience 
to eat of every thing, and as much as he could get 
away with. At dinner one day he was so intent 
upon a practical exhibition of this doctrine, that 
when he passed his plate to his host, for the third 
or fourth time, that it might be replenished, Friend 


| Samuel ventured to remark with much solemnity 


but with becoming gentleness, 

“ Friend Richard, 1 don’t like to speak to a man 
at my table, but does not thee think thee has eaten 
as much as is meet for thee.” 

“It is very good meat indeed, Friend Samuel, 
and I bless God and thee forit. I will try another 
piece.” 

* Thee does not understand me; I ask if thee has 
not eaten as much as is good for thee; too much 
may be an injury to thee; but my friends are wel- 
come to all that is mine.” 

Richard and the company were surprised at this 
unexpected and rather inhospitable suggestion, 
but good-humor was instantly restored by Friend 
Richard’s observing, 

“Friend Samuel, if thee only knew how I live 
at home, thee would not object to my filling up a 
little when I go abroad.” 

Over the calm faces of the brethren and sisters 
there spread a most benignant sunny smile, and 
once more the plate of the all-devouring Richard 
was bountifully supplied. 

Sir Wiiu1am Tempe said, and it was very 
well said, that the first ingredient in conversation 
is truth; the next, good sense; the third, humor, 
and the fourth, wit. 





Larkin Moore was a half-crazy, wandering, 
lazy fellow, who used to amuse the people in and 
about Newburyport with his eccentricities and his 
music; for Larkin had a host of old songs, hymns, 
and snatches of melody, which he rendered, in a 
plaintive voice, to familiar airs, and entertained 
crowds that would gather around him. Many of 
these songs needed only to be clothed in better 
words, and they would take their place among the 
verses that men will not willingly let die. For 
example, one of Larkin’s songs caught the ear of 
a true poet, who dressed it up, and it now com- 
mences : 

“A pilgrim climb'd the mountain height, 
Assailed by storm and snow!" 

Larkin went to church one Sunday while in 
Taunton, and Parson Whitney was exercising his 
gifts, which were exceedingly few and small. His 
sermons were noted for their great length and very 
little depth—for their want of thought and the 
preacher’s want of energy; so that oftentimes it 
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seemed as if he would come to the end, if he had 
but spirit enough to bring himself to a standstill. 
Larkin walked up the aisle and took his seat about 
midway of the church. He listened longer than 
could have been expected of such a restless mind 
as his, while first, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, and 
so on to seventhly, were severally announced and 
expatiated on; and then exclaimed the minister, 
“* And what shall I say more?” 

‘For mercy sake,” cried out Larkin, “say 
Amen!” 

“ Put that man out!” said Mr. Whitney; but he 
was so put out himself that he did not resume his 
discourse. 


Hoop never made a better pun than that of 
Hook, who was walking with a friend, when they 
came to a toll-bridge. 

**Do you know who built this bridge?” said he 
to Hook. 

“No,” replied Hook ; “ but if you go over you'll 
be tolled !” 


Tue bar, now and then, as well as the pulpit, 
relaxes its severity, and yields us such pleasantries 
as the following, for which we are indebted to a 
“ briefless” member in the South, from whom we 
hope to hear “ many a time and oft.” He writes: 

“ Judge French, of our Circuit—whom, by-the- 
by, it would be a pleasure to you to know, if you 
value profound legal knowledge, stern integrity, 
and childlike simplicity, all blended finely in the 
same character—was holding court in this town. 
A case was on trial concerning some sirup, which | 
had turned sour by reason of having been kept in 
a cellar, but which would have remained sweet had 
it been stored elsewhere. So the owners of the ar- 
ticle brought a suit against the storers. The plaint- 
iffs put a witness, a voluble Frenchman, on the stand, 
who testified glibly that ‘they put the seerop into 





the souterrain’ (French for cellar), ‘and he turn 
sour.’ The Judge’s face during this testimony as- | 
sumed an expression of the deepest meditation, and | 
then it relapsed into one of complete bewilderment | 
as the witness left the stand, and his Honor re- 
marked, 

***T can not understand it.’ 

“* He says—’ began the Counsel. 

“*Yes, yes,’ interrupted the Judge, ‘I know 
what he said; but, to save my life, I can not un- 
derstand the reason why sirup should become sour 
in a soup-tureen sooner than it would in any other 
other vessel.’ 

“That night at supper the Judge had to suffer 
some when he came to find out that he had con- 
founded the Frenchman's French with his soup, and 
totally misconceived the point of his testimony.” 

The same correspondent tells the following cap- 
ital good thing of a Texan judge. It carries the 
truth on the very face of it: 

“Old Judge Cole, of Texas, was characterized 
by his attachment to that seductive beverage called 
‘peach and honey,’ and by his hatred of whisky 
and whisky-drinkers. While holding a court at 
Austin, two men were brought up on a charge of 
a drunken affray. It was a plain case: the row 
had occurred in the public street, in open day, and 
there were fifty witnesses to the whole transaction. 
So the two delinquents pleaded guilty, by the ad- 
vice of their counsel, and threw themselves on the 
mercy of the Court. They were then brought up 
for sentence separately. 





“*You are guilty of an affray,’ growled the 
judge. 

“** Yes, your Honor,’ whined the offender, thor- 
oughly frightened. 

“** Drunk, I suppose?” grunted the Judge. 

**¥es, your Honor,’ murmured the prisoner, 
with some faint hope that having been drunk 
would mitigate the punishment. 

“* Drunk on rye whisky, too, I’ll warrant,’ roar- 
ed the Judge, in a voice of thunder. 

“Yes, your Honor; drunk on rye whisky.’ 

“*Mr. Clerk, record a fine of fifty dollars against 
this man,’ cried the Judge, ‘and send him to jail 
for sixty days. I shall fine the next one who is 
guilty under such aggravating circumstances a 
hundred dollars, and send him to jail for six 
months.’ 

“This was poor comfort for the unfortunate fel- 
low who was waiting his turn, ard now came for- 
ward with fear and trembling. As he passed along 
by his lawyer, that thoughtful gentleman whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘ When the Judge asks you what 
you got drunk on, tell him on peach and honey.’ 
He took his stand. 

“** You, too, are up here for an affray,’ growled 
the old Judge, gnashing his teeth, as if he would 
like to bite the culprit at the bar. 

“*Yes, your Honor.’ 

“*Drunk, too, I suppose ?’ 

“*Yes, your Honor; sorry to say it—drunk— 
very drunk.’ 

“Drunk on rye whisky, too, I suppose ?’ 

“*Oh, no, your Honor; I never drink whisky. 
I got drunk on peach and honey.’ 

“The Judge's features relaxed in an instant. 
Leaning forward, and raising his spectacles, he 
contemplated the offender with interest, and then 
with something like tenderness. 

“*Ah! Sir,’ said the Judge, blandly, ‘ peach 
and honey, eh! that’s a gentlemanly drink, Sir. 
The Court sympathizes with you, Sir, and does not 
regard your offense as rery serious. Mr. Clerk,’ 
he continued, in a softening tone, ‘enter a fine of 
one dollar against this gentleman, and discharge 
him on payment of costs.’” 


Dr. Jonnson’s definition of oats was designed 
to show off his hatred to the Scotch—‘ A grain 
which in England is generally given to the horses, 
and in Scotland is food for the men.” Lord Eli- 
bank heard it quoted, and said, “ And, pray, where 
will you see such horses and such men?” 


Tne city authorities were giving an entertain- 
ment to a large company of invited guests on 
Blackwell’s Island, where the lunatics, paupers, 
and criminals of the city have their several asy- 
lumsand prisons. Among their guests on this occa- 
sion was Archbishop Hughes, and when the dinner- 
party were in the full tide of successful enjoyment, 
a celebrated legal gentleman of the city was called 
on for a toast in honor of the Archbishop. He 
hesitated for a moment, and then rose, giving, 

“Our illustrious guest, the Archbishop, the re- 
presentative of the large majority of the inhabit- 
ants of this island!” 

There was no disputing the truth of the senti- 
ment,’ and it was swallowed with good feeling all 
around, though the truth was the worst part of it. 


MIxep marriages are often unmixed evils, and 
the way that a family in Massachusetts has be- 
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come intermingled is not a little amusing. Two 
brothers, being twins, married two sisters, twins 
also; the mother of the girls was a widow, and a 
younger brother of the twin sons made love to the 
mother, and married her, becoming the father-in- 
law of his elder brothers and the step-father of his 
sisters-in-law. 

A Georgia correspondent says that in that State, 
recently, a father and his son united their fortunes 
to those of a mother and her daughter—the son 
marrying the mother and the father marrying the 
daughter. What are the several relationships that 
now exist between the respective parties? The 
table, properly constructed, would be a very cu- 
rious chapter, and perhaps our correspondent will 
figure it out. 





“T auways thought so!” is the very wise re- 
mark which every body makes when the most un- 
likely thing in the world has just happened. It 
argues great penetration and foresight; and as no 
one has a right to dispute the remark, we may 
fancy it is believed. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones was chaplain to the State 
Prison in , and a very judicious appointment 
it was. The old gentleman had retired from act- 
ive pastoral labor, and his venerable appearance 
and gentle manners were fitted to inspire respect 
even among thieves. When the fact of his ap- 
pointment was made known, a member of the 
Methodist Church, residing within one of the cir- 
cuits where Father Jones had preached for many 
years and was well known, having some business 
to transact with one of his neighbors, thought he 
would have a joke at the expense of old Mr. Jones, 
and astonish his neighbor into the bargain. Now 
this neighbor, Brown, had been a great admirer 
of Father Jones, had shouted the loudest under his 
preaching, and cheered him with the heartiest 
Amen! So to him came the humorous friend, Mr. 
Smith, and cried out to him over the fence, as he 
found him at his work: 

‘‘ Brother Brown, have you heard the news?” 

* Why, no. What news, Brother Smith ?” 

“Well, they say old Father Jones has been sent 
to the State’s Prison!” 

“You don’t say so, Brother Smith! Is it really 
a fact ?” 

“T guess it’s so,” says Smith; ‘I heard it from 
Brother Cook, and he saw it in the paper, and I 
guess there’s no mistake about it.” ~ 

“Well, well! Now, Brother Smith, I'll tell you 
a thing or two that I never did tell nobody before, 
not even my wife. The fact is, between you and 
me and that stone wall, I always thought that old 
Jones wasn’t just exactly the right kind of a man; 
and when he was here I used to think he’d get into 
the State’s Prison one of these days. I think the 
old sinner is better in it than out among honest 
folks.” 

Mr. Smith left him without explaining the mis- 
apprehension, preferring that the scandal-loving 
Brown should find out his error by degrees. All 
the world does love to kick a man going down 
hill. 








Tuart was a very natural, but a very ludicrous 
remark of a venerable lady, now in her one hun- 
dredth year, on the death of her daughter, who had 
attained the good old age of eighty. The mother’s 
grief was great; and to a friend who came to con- 
dole with her she could only say, “‘ Oh, dear! oh, 








dear! I knew I never should be able to raise that 
child !” 





AN OLD SAW. 
An upper mill and lower mill 
Fell out about their water, 
To war they went, that is to law, 
Resolved to give no quarter. 
A lawyer was by each engaged, 
And hotly they contended ; 
When fees grew secant, the war they waged 
They judged were better ended. 
The heavy costs remaining still, 
Were settled without pother; 
One lawyer took the upper mill, 
The lower mill the other. 


In the same spirit is the following shot at the 
figure of Justice, with her scales in hand, perched 
on the City Hall: 


The lawyers all, both great and small, 
Come here to cheat the people ; 

For be it known that Justice's flown, 
And perches on the steeple. 





Tue following is certified to us as true to the 
letter by one of “‘ the persuasion” to which the sub- 
ject of the anecdote belongs : 

The Rev. J. R. J. was pastor of the Second Uni- 

versalist Society, in Lynn, Massachusetts, a few 
years ago. He had a fine voice, was a showy 
preacher, and vain of his abilities to make a great 
impression. His engagement with the society was 
about to expire, and on Sunday he was to preach 
his farewell discourse. Before going to church he 
sent a note to the chorister in the words follow- 
ing: 
‘*Please defer your customary voluntary for a 
minute and a half after the close of my sermon this 
afternoon, in order that the emotions of the audi- 
ence may have time to subside.” 

Such an ass should be suffered to subside. 
Doubtless he has found his level before this time. 





Here are a brace of anecdotes from Wales that 
have found their way into the Drawer. 

A Welsh preacher, a counterpart, we might fan- 
cy, of John Foster, whose Bible constituted the 
greater part of his library, gave expression to the 
following striking and original idea while urging 
his hearers to lay hold on eternal life: 

“ My friends,” said he, “ this old earth of ours 
never yet gave birth to any thing having life eter- 
nal. But on the Resurrection morning there will 
spring forth from the womb of this earth bodies 
having eternal life! But, alas! so mighty will be 
the throes of that birth, the old mother will die in 
the labor.” 

The thought has the sound of the old prophets 
and apostles in it, and is fearfully sublime and true. 
The other story is quite in another vein. 

It is customary in Wales, at the conclusion of 
the Sunday services, to assemble the children be- 
fore the deacon’s seat, and there to catechise them 
in a small book, entitled the “‘ Mother's Gift on Sun- 
dry Points of Scripture Doctrine and History.” 
This was in progress in a region of country inhab- 
ited largely by miners of coal, farnace-men, and 
the like, where the price of wages was often made 
the subject of discussion. The children had an- 
swered all the questions, as they stood in the book, 
to the satisfaction of the questioner, as, ‘Who 
made you?” “Who was the meekest man?” 
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** Who is the father of lies?” when unhappily he 
was tempted to put a question not laid down in 
the book, ‘“‘ What is the wages of sin?” The lit- 
tle folks were all stuck. In the midst of them 
sat a young man, who was only half-witted, and 
so kept his place among the children of not half 
his years. To shame them the teacher turned to 
him and said, 

“Tom, my lad, can you tell me what is the 
wages of sin?” 

Tom looked at him a moment, and a luminous 
idea striking him, a bright ray of intelligence 
broke over his countenance as he replied, 

“T canna say for certain, Sir, but what would 
you think of eighteenpence a day and board your- 
self?” 





We have heard of a man who was supposed to 
be dead, and was actually coffined for burial, but 
fortunately coming to life before he was taken to 
the grave, he was taken out and restored to health. 
This happened when he was a youth, and the cof- 
fin was kept in the house as a memorial of his nar- 
row escape. He used it all his lifetime for a box 
to keep his private papers in. 

This was a better experience than that of a very 
respectable citizen of Alexandria, who disappeared 
very suddenly and mysteriously a few weeks ago. 
He was sought for in vain, till at length the body 
of a drowned man was found, identified by the fam- 
ily as his, and followed to the grave with all the 
sincerity and habiliments of woe. Several days 
afterward the absent husband and father returned, 
safe and sound, from a journey he had been com- 
pelled to make without giving warning to his 
friends. The bill for his burial was presented to 
the man alive; it was a very large one, for every 
thing had been done in the most approved style of 
modern mourning, and at the order, too, of his 
wife, who had spared no expense to testify to the 
sense of her irreparable loss. The city authorities 
very properly refused to pay the funeral expenses 
which they had not incurred, and the traveled gen- 
tleman had the pleasure of paying for his own 
burial. To avoid a repetition of the same domes- 
tic drama, he has promised his wife not to run 
away so suddenly hereafter, but when he goes off, 
even a-fishing, to drop a line. 





Ir is summer now, but it was winter, clear and 
cold, and the snow was finely packed, when Dr. 
Meadows was one of a sleighing party, which he 
describes, so faras he and the young Widow Lamb- 
kin were concerned; in the words following : 

“The lively Widow Lambkin sat in the same 
sleigh, under the same buffalo-robe with me. 

“*Oh, oh! don’t, don’t!’ she exclaimed, as we 
came to the first bridge, at the same time catching 
me by the arm, and turning her vailed face toward 
me, while her little eyes twinkled through the 
moonlight. 

“*Don’t what?’ I asked. 
thing.’ 

‘** Well; but I thought you were going to take 
toll,’ replied Mrs. Lambkin. 

“* Toll,’ I rejoined; ‘ what’s that?’ 

*** Well, I declare!’ cried the Widow, her clear 
laugh ringing out above the music of the bells, 
‘you pretend you don’t know what toll is!’ 

“*Indeed I don’t, then,’ I said, laughing; 
‘pray explain, if you please.’ 


‘I’m not doing any 








*** You never heard, then,’ said the Widow, most 
provokingly—‘ you never heard that when we are 
on a sleigh-ride the gentlemen always—that is, 
sometimes—when they cross a bridge, claim a kiss, 
and call it toll. But I never pay it.’ 

“| said that I had never heard of it before; but 
when we came to the next bridge I claimed the 
toll, and the Widow’s struggles to hold the vail 
over her face were not enough to tear it. At last 
the vail was removed, her round, rosy face was 
turned directly toward mine, and in the clear light 
of a frosty moon the toll was taken, for the first 
time in his life, by Dr. Meadows. Soon we came 
to a long bridge, with several arches; the Widow 
said it was no use to resist a man who would have 
his own way, so she paid the toll without a mur- 
mur, 

‘“** But you won't take toll for every arch, «will 
you, Doctor?’ the Widow said so archly, that I 
could not fail to exact all my dues, and that was 
the beginning—” But never mind the rest. The 
Lambkin had the Meadows all to herself in the 
spring. 





Mr. Wesster was fond of a practical joke, but 
only of a harmless one, and generally a benevolent 
one. He had, in Northfield, across the river from 
his Franklin farm, a smal! piece of sandy, barren 
land, with a poor house upon it, in which a very 
destitute family had been living some time with- 
out paying any rent. Upon one of his visits to 
the place, the good woman expressed her anxiety 
about being able to remain. She expected to be 
turned out, and didn’t know where to go. She 
hoped Mr. Webster wouldn’t be hard with her. 
He heard her through, and told her, with great 
gravity, that he knew it was a hard case for her; 
he wished to consider her, and didn’t wish to be 
unkind; but he had a great many to provide for. 
At the same time, putting his hand into his pock- 
et, he took out a five dollar bill and handed it to 
her, saying he was sorry he couldn't do better by 
her, but if she thought she could afford to stay on 
the place another year for that, he should be very 
glad, and rode off. 





SorvDELLo is one of the poems by Browning, 
which answers well to the definition of metaphys- 
ics—when the reader doesn’t know what the writer 
means, and the writer doesn't know what he means 
himself, that is metaphysics. When Browning 
found that he had missed a figure in printing such 
an unintelligible volume of verse, he is said to 
have said that he put it forth by way ef an experi- 
ment, having struck out every other line of it as 
it stood in the manuscript. This was rather a poor 
“‘ get off,” but still it was better than nothing, and 
that is more than can be said of the poem. Doug- 
las Jerrold had been ill, and forbidden to read any 
thing. But one day, seeing a package of new 
books, he could not resist the temptation to open 
it, and, for his sins, he lit upon “ Sordello.” On 
he read, page after page, without being able to get 
a distinct impression, or form a coherent idea, from 
the types before his eyes. ‘My gracious!” ex- 
claimed Jerrold, ‘I must be going mad!” A 
thought struck him; he summoned all his rela- 
tions and friends on the premises, and put them at 
the book. All were equally graveled, and the 
frightened dramatist became reassured as to his 
own mental condition ! 


Crperiments in Photography. 
Mr. N. Bonaparte Srusss wishing his Daguerreotype, the Operator being 
out, his Boy tries his hand. 














First Trial—Boy doesn’t hit Stubbs at all. Second Trial,—Hits Stubbs’s Hat. 
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Fifth Trial.—Body in Focus—Head out. Sizth Trial.—A Fly alights on Stubbs’s Nose. 
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Seventh Trial—A Spot in the Plate. Eighth Trial.—Stubbs sits ten seconds too long. 
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Ninth Trial.—Pretty Girl over the Way throws a, Tenth T'rial—Stubbs sees Pretty Girl over the 
light on Stubbs’s nose with Mirror. | Way, and nods at her. 








Eleventh Trial.—Stubbs turns to look at Pretty | Twelfih Trial.— 
Girl, but recovers his position. chuckles, and moves his Head. 








7 


Thirteenth Trial.—Stubbs arranges his Cravat to! Fourteenth Trial.—Pretty Girl goes away. Stubbs 
Captivate Pretty Girl. , begins to grow tired, and Yawns. 








Fifteenth Trial.—Boy forgets, and lets Stubbs sit Sizteenth Trial_—Jonzs, the Great Operator, re- 
Ten Minutes. i turns, and takes Stubbs’s Picture at once. 





Fashions for Anguat. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Vouct 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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HE Dress illustrated on the preceding 
page is of white glacé silk; the body de- 
colletée, with a deep but somewhat rounded 
waist, the short infant sleeves concealed by 
a fall of lace. The upper edge of the corsage 
is bordered by a wreath of sprays of the buds 
of orange flowers, which are covered by a 
bouillonnée of lisse tulle. Bretelles of Chan- 
tilly lace, ten inches wide, sweeping in a 
curve over the bust, meet about the centre 
of the corsage, their union being marked by a 
cluster of orange flowers, foliage, and a pink 
moss-rose bud. These bretelles fall to the top 
of the frill, which surrounds the waist; this, 
and the sleeves are of lace like that of the bre- 
telles. The lace at the sleeves is caught up 
just below the shoulder by a white moss-rose 
bud, with its cluster of leaves. The silk skirt 
is softened by a second skirt of tulle, falling 
over it; this is garnished by a passamenterie 
of narrow white plaited satin ribbon, dividing 
the skirt into lozenge-shaped compartments, at 
each angle of which are placed moss-rose buds, al- 
ternately pink and white, with small groups of green 
leaves, These serve to retain the tulle in festoons 
at the bottom of the skirt about eight inches from 
the floor. Under this tulle appears the long, al- 
most trailing silk underskirt. The tunic is not 
covered by the tulle; its entire outline is bordered 
with orange flowers and sprays of buds wreathed 
with foliage. An edging of lace may be substi- 
tuted for this floral adornment ; it should be grad- 
uated in width so as to be twice as deep at the bot- 
tom of the tunic as at the top. The necklace and 
bracelets are of pearl. The gloves are white. The 
handkerchief is deeply edged with lace ; in fact, the 
cambrie centre forms but a very small part of it. 
The vail, of tulle illusion, is very large, falling to 
the feet. itis arranged in front 2 la Marie Stuart. 
The hair is wreathed with orange flowers and buds, 
either natural or artificial; some, indeed, make use 
of the latter from preference. The particular mode 
of arranging the hair must be determined by the 
style of the features. 

Figure 2 represents a new and very pretty 
berthe. A graduated continuous puff or rolling 
bouillonnée of lace, through which are twined, with 
reverse turns, narrow ribbons of white satin and 
black velvet, terminating in double bows upon the 
lappets, traverses the upper portion of the lace. 
Where the tabs cross, it is confined with a brooch. 
Capes of similar character, named after the newly 
risen star of tragedy, Ristori, are in no little favor. 

Ficure 3 represents an embroidered night-robe, 
which is also very appropriate for a morning-dress, 
It is composed of white cambric. The front is 
plaited into a yoke, which follows the form of a 
low-necked dress. From the waist the drapery 
falls free, being confined by a band or cord and 
tassels. The back is shirred. The portion which 
forms the covering of the neck can be removed from 
the neck-band, which, together with the front and 
an insertion down the front of the sleeves, is orna- 
mented with embroidery. The cuffs turn back 
ipon embroidered bands, into which the fullness 
of the sleeves is set. Figure 3.—Nicenut-Rove. 

















